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A: REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


AMERICA’S SKEPTICAL ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
LATEST PEACE CRUSADE 


"THE real peace drive is on. On August 4th a Wash- 

ington dispatch to the N. Y. World said: “Many 
members of Congress are inclined to view seriously 
the insidious German peace propaganda convérging on 
Washington through many channels.” What these 
channels were soon became evident. Senator Stone 
presented in the Senate a memorial of the American 
Union Against Militarism for a peace based on the 
formula of “no annexations, no indemnities.” On 
August 11th Senator La Follette introduced his pro- 
posed joint resolution of Congress declaring for a 
similar peace. On August 15th Senator Sherman, of 
Illinois, introduced a resolution of much the same sort. 
About the same time a special crusade by mail was 
instituted by the People’s Council of America—a paci- 
fist body organized since the war began and now claim- 
ing to have 1,200,000 members. All these efforts fol- 
lowed closely the line laid down on May 19th by the 
then Provisional Government of Russia, namely, “no 
annexations, no indemnities, the right of each country 
to determine its own government.” Austria was the 
first of the warring countries to accept this Russian 
formula. The German Reichstag on July 19th followed 
suit, adopting a resolution to much the same effect. 
The new German Chancellor has more or less definitely 
accepted that resolution. Now, on the heels of all this, 
comes the letter from the Pope to all the warring na- 
tions proposing peace on the same general lines: Evacu- 
ation of Belgium and France; restitution of the German 
colonies; reduction of armaments; a reexamination of 
the questions concerning Alsace and Lorraine, Triest 
and the Trentino, Poland, Armenia, and the Balkan 
States; and, as to damages inflicted by the war and 
expenses incurred, “complete and reciprocal condona- 
tion” on the part of all the belligerents. The Pope’s 
letter, thus, does not stand alone. It comes as the climax 


\ 


of a series of events preceding and foreshadowing it. 
A British paper, two weeks before, told of a meeting 
of financiers in Switzerland to bring about a “com- 
promize peace,” in conjunction with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The New York Tribune’s special corre- 
spondent in Washington wrote a week before the Pope’s 
letter was sent: “We are just beginning to feel the 
force in this country of a world-wide radical move- 
ment whose program is, ‘no annexations, no indemni- 
ties.’”” Even before that the New York Sun’s London 
correspondent cabled that a new “German” drive for 
peace was on and “the trouble-makers of all the Allied 
countries are being mobilized.” 


Influences Back of the Pope’s 
Peace Letter. 


‘T HE Pope’s peace note is ascribed in the French 

press to the great influence of Emperor Charles in 
the councils of the Vatican. All the great powers ex- 
cept Italy, France and the United States are now rep- 
resented in the diplomatic corps connected with the 
court of Pope Benedict. The fact that the British 
envoy there could not prevent the new development of 
the situation proves to the Paris Matin that the Allies 
lack the influence of the Central Powers in clerical 
Rome. Bavaria, Prussia, Austria and even Bulgaria 
are represented by able and experienced men, versed 
in the ways and traditions of courts. England has an 
estimable nobleman of Latin extraction. France has 
no one. Russia has but a temporary official and has 
signified her intention to withdraw him. Japan has 
just sent a special mission to Pope Benedict. His 
court, says the French daily, has long been at the mercy 
of the Central Powers. It need not be wondered at, 
then, it adds, if events in the Vatican seem likely to 
embarrass the Allies. It has been overlooked that the 
great war has enormously raised the prestige of the 
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the “full knowledge and approval of 
Austria, and Germany must be behind 
Austria. Yet the terms laid down by 
the Pope, it held, are not pro-German 
terms, but rather Allied terms, and 
“would be tantamount to a surrender 
of nine-tenths of what the Junkers 
and the Pan-Germans and the mili- 
tary autocracy have contended would 
be indispensable.” But these views 
were called forth by the cabled sum- 





mary. When the text of the letter 











COME QUICKLY, DEAR Laon! 
You MUST HELP To SAVE 
FoR vuR BELOVED 

KAISER HIS PRICELESS 
CONQvesTs! 












appeared the Post found the terms 
proposed far from satisfactory. The 
Philadelphia Ledger’s first impres- 
sions were that the Pope’s proposed 
terms would end the German dreams 
of a Mittel-Europa controlled by her, 
and that if the German government 
assents to negotiation on this basis 
the Allies also may well assent. The 
New York World is less complaisant. 
It says: 


“The great obstacle to peace to-day 
does not lie in the unspeakable crimes 
that German militarism has committed 
against life and property, but in the 
‘»| Character of the Government itself—its 
““; treachery, its mendacity, its brutality, 











NOW THEY WANT PEACE 


its indifference to every law of God or 


—Ireland in Columbus Evening Dispatch man, its contempt for the most sacred 


sovereign pontiff, revived his influence with the Roman 
Catholic nations and left him as the one conspicuous 
champion of peace to whom the Allies dare not refuse 
a hearing. He is admitted, by all observers in Rome, 
to be the greatest ecclesiastical statesman who has held 
the see of Peter for generations. The Paris Débats is 
inclined to rank him on, this point above the late Leo 
XIII. The latest peace movement has, it asserts, been 
carefully matured for some time. The Paris Gaulois, 
monarchical and clerical, deems it the most important 
diplomatic event of the war so far. 


“The End of the War Is Prac- 
; tically at Hand.” 
VEN prior to the reception of the Pope’s peace 


note, the discussion of peace proposals had reached, 
in this country, a heated stage. It had even been an- 
nounced that a new political party is in process of 
formation, to be launched this month, having the Rus- 
sian peace formula as its cornerstone. The reception 
given to this formula in America seems to have been 
a frigid one, so far as the influential organs of public 
opinion indicate the nation’s temper. The Pope’s letter 
receives a much more respectful treatment than that 
accorded to other proposals, but there is little indica- 
tion that it meets with more favor. The Hearst papers, 
it is true, are jubilant over the letter, the New York 
American declaring that “there can be no peace in the 
world, short of the peace of exhaustion and death, 
until the belligerent governments express a willingness 
to negotiate upon the basis of these identical terms.” 
It believes that “the end of the war is actually at hand.” 
The New York Evening Post was at first equally elated. 
It is not to be believed, it said, that the Pope is speak- 
ing for himself alone. He undoubtedly speaks with 


treaty obligations and its belief that 
brute force is the supreme power in all the affairs of nations. 
Experience has proved that German pledges are worthless, 
that German faith is a lie and that German honor is a thing 
of shreds and patches. There is nobody in authority in 
Germany whom the world can trust, nobody whose word 
can be taken, nobody whose solemn assurances are worth 
the paper upon which they are written, nobody who can 
guarantee that Germany would respect the peace that Ger- 
many made.” 


We Want No Peace That Leaves 
Germany Free to Begin Again. — 
OT one of the conditions of peace heretofore laid 


down by the Allies as indispensable, says the New 
York Times, is to be found in the terms given by the 
Pope. Mr. Balfour has declared, for instance, that the 
peace of Europe can not be assured until Germany 
becomes “either powerless or free.” Premier Ribot, 
of France, has used almost the same phrase. Lloyd 
George has stated that the first letter in the alphabet 
of peace is “Restoration” and the German Emperor 
must first learn to say that before the Allies will talk. 
(The Pope’s letter does not speak of Restoration, as 
the advance summaries indicated. It speaks of “evacua- 
tion,” and of “restitution of territory.”) President Wil- 
son has said, speaking of the present German govern- 
ment: “In the presence of its organized power, always 
lying in wait to accomplish we know not what purpose, 
there can be no security for the democratic govern- 
ments of the world.” The Times sees in these various 
peace proposals only cumulative evidence that Germany 
has been amazed and appalled by our entry into the 
war, our swift preparations and our embargo upon ex- 
ports to neutral nations. The terms proposed by the 
Pope, the Times asserts, “are not materially different 
from the terms more than once proposed by von Beth- 
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‘no German peace ” — no 
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mann - Hollweg.” It wants 
peace “that will leave Germany free to ‘begin again. 
The New York Sun takes a similar view. “Dismissal 
of the offender,” it says, meaning Germany, “from the 
court of the world’s opinion with no heavier sentence 
than that he must evacuate the territory blighted and 
blasted by his crime, must seem to the Vatican, as it 
would seem to Cardinal Mercier, a mockery of God’s 
justice.” Even the New York Staats-Zeitung, while 
it thinks the belligerents will have to express their views 
in answer to the Pope’s letter, thinks that “it is un- 
likely enough that a serious movement toward peace 
can now develop.” 


The Hohenzollerns Must Go. 
ROM all the utterances of the American press of 


the last month or so on the subject of peace one 
dominant note can be extracted, namely, that no faith 
can be placed in the German government, no matter 
what it promises and no matter what treaties it may 
be willing to sign. “The guarantees of the German gov- 
ernment,” says the Lewiston Journal, “are not worth 
the paper that they are written on and never will be 
as long as the Hohenzollern family remain on the Ger- 
man throne.” If the German people were to waken 
out of their “baffling psychological condition,” says the 
same paper, and throw off their allegiance to the 
dynasty, “peace could be secured in a single day.” The 
Allies will be willing to talk peace, says the Kansas 
City Star, “when the destruction of the Prussian war 
lords and their system shall furnish a guarantee that 
there can never be another attempt to strike down 
liberty and fasten autocracy upon the world.” The 
Omaha JV orld-Herald sings the same tune. The real 
peace movement to-day, it maintains, is the one in 
which the United States is already engaged, and to 

















KAISER: “ACH, MEIN GOTT! MUST I EAT THAT ALSO?” 
—Morris in N. Y. Evening Mail 





DICTATING PEACE TERMS TO GERMANY 
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THE WATCH ON THE RHINE 


—Cesare in N. Y. Evening Post 


which it is bending all its energies: “Unprejudiced men 
of all nations and of all classes have come to the con- 
clusion that there never can be peace in the world for 
any length of time while that junker clique of milita- 
rists in Berlin rule one of the most powerful nations 
in the world. ... The only practical advocates of 
peace in the United States are those who are doing 
everything in their power to aid the government to 
enlist an army that will be a factor in overthrowing 
the power that brought war upon the whole world.” 
The obstacle to peace, agrees the Springfield Repub- 
lican, lies not here but in Berlin, and “the one sure way 
to get a peace which is not a disaster is by standing 
together and getting on with the war.” On one of the 
recent proposals for a peace based on “no indemnities, 
no annexations,” the Outlook comments in the follow- 
ing vigorous manner: 


“A proposal that would allow a nation to spend half a 
century in military preparations for a war of conquest, to 
refuse all proposals urged upon it by its neighbors for a 
peaceful settlement of international questions, to violate 
treaties, overrun its neighbors’ territories, destroy their 
cities, enslave their population, desolate their fields, rob 
their coal mines, commit acts of wholesale piracy upon the 
high seas, carry on this course of robbery in so high-handed 
a manner as eventually to enlist the sympathies of the whole 
civilized world against it, and then to withdraw from its 
unsuccessful enterprize without suffering any penalty, mak- 
ing any reparation or atonement for the wrongs perpetrated, 
and without confessing any wrong or indicating any change 
of heart, is a proposal to promote universal war in the 
future, to make certain a state in which the only alternative 
offered to civilized nations would be active war or burden- 
some preparations for it during periods of temporary and 
illusive peace.” 
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BUILDING THE NATIONAL ARMY—A NEW CHAPTER . 
IN OUR MILITARY HISTORY 


THE first draft of American youth for the National 
Army is well on the way to completion and it in- 
augurates, as the New York Times observes, “a new 
chapter in our military history.” The total number of 
men to be enlisted under the first draft is 687,000. Of 
these, the first quota of 230,000, who go into canton- 
ments immediately between September 1 and September 
5, will bring the number of Americans under arms and 
in organized army, navy or marine units to more than 
a million. The second and third quotas of the National 
Army go into cantonments only a few weeks after the 
first. By the end of this month our Federal forces of 
enlisted men will stand approximately as follows: 


ss ci rictceeakennds uke secnesinedng 300,000 
SUNOS oiai's, 55.5, :61a/ 015 (0151415 dS wie s'gpmig Siesta meters 350,000 
Baey OE FENCES COCR. oo occ ccc ccc scccvcccoes 138,000 
Naval Volunteers and Reserves..............40% 35,000 
RU Bo 6debuikeressd.ctcoessenetencess 687,000 

MR iictrnetetN eee rosea t oan eete eee 1,510,000 


In the period just preceding the Spanish War, the 
standing army of the United States was limited to 
25,000 men. As late as four months ago, there were 
only a quarter of a million of Americans under arms. 
Sut now, we learn, 1,750,000 men have volunteered 
their services to the country since April lst. So rapidly 
have the changes in our standards come about that it 
is almost impossible, as the Providence Evening Bulletin 
observes, to realize the significance of the new figures. 


Difficulties of the 
raft. 


DEVELOPMENTS in connection with the opera- 

tion of the draft machinery have been surprisingly 
free from disturbance,‘tho in some places trouble has 
arisen. Armed bands of tenant farmers here and there 
in Oklahoma refused to submit to examination and 
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—Kirby in N. Y. World 


fought the State authorities. Hundreds were arrested 
and two were killed. In Montana, North Carolina and 
Georgia some rumblings of protest were heard. If 
disturbances were few, the percentage of claims of 
exemption has been high. Students of the military 
situation had at first hoped that every two registrants 
would yield on an average one enlistment. The records 
up to the middle of last month show that only one out 
of seven or eight registrants has been willing to waive 
exemption. Commenting on reports received during 
the latter part of August, from seventeen representative 
and scattered States, the New York Tribune says: 
“The proportion of claimed exemptions among those 
physically fit varies considerably, but in a majority of 
cases it hovers around the seventy per cent. mark.” Most 
of the exemption claims are being denied by district 
boards, but their great number blocks the draft ma- 
chinery, and a supplemental call may have to be issued 
before the full quota of 687,000 men is forthcoming. 
The Tribune observes: 


“Conscription in the country is as yet in its experimental 
stage. Here and elsewhere it may not be working up to 
anticipations, but it has a potentiality which even the most 
sanguine of its administrators do not now realize. We are 
unduly concerned to-day about its capacity to raise two 
armies of 500,0C0 men. We shall probably be much less 
concerned later on when it comes to raising six or eight 
such armies.” 


Taking a National Health 
Census. - a, 
IRST reports of the workings of the draft in its 


relation to physical examination were so discourag- 
ing that revised regulations were issued by the Govern- 
ment. Senator Pomerene suggested the establishment 
of “reclamation camps” for the upbuilding of American 
youth. The army requirements, as the N. Y. World 
points out, are severe. 


“A freight handler or truckman, otherwise in excellent 
condition, may have bad feet. A soldier who carries a 
heavy pack and may be called on to make long marches 
must have good underpinning. A surprisingly large number 
of men are rejected by the examining doctors on account of 
defective vision; in many instances they have never before 
even had their eyes tested. One of the most frequent rea- 
sons for disqualification of registrants is bad teeth. Some 
of the finest physical specimens that have appeared for 
examination have never visited a dentist and have not 
enough teeth left for proper mastication of their food.” 


The later workings of the draft, however, have gone 
far to overcome earlier apprehensions, Between 70 
and 80 per cent. of the young men of the States can- 
vased by the.Tribune have met the physical tests. City 
youths have in many instances made a better showing 
than farmer lads, as was the case at the time of the 
Civil War. “Most of the rejections,” the World 
thinks, “may be ascribed to previous negligence on 
the part of the men or to their ignorance of the 
ordinary rules of health. Minor defects have been 
allowed to become permanent disqualifications. A 
short visit to the hospital or a simple surgical operation 
in many cases would prevent further serious trouble. 
Lack of reasonable care on the part of individuals 

















accounts for physical defects in a degree not anticipated 
even by experienced doctors who have recently ex- 
amined hundreds of young men.” 


What Is To Be Done with 
Aliens? ; 
HE weakest point developed by the selective draft 


law, in the opinion of the Springfield Republican, 
is in its treatment of registered aliens. There are more 
than 1,300,000 aliens of draft age in this country, and 
in some localities they outnumber the native popula- 
tion. To conscript Americans and to leave aliens be- 
hind to take advantage of the abnormal situation would 
seem an act of rank injustice; yet because of treaties 
made before the war these men cannot be drafted. One 
way of solving the problem in part is suggested by 
a ruling by Provost Marshal General Crowder that all 
aliens who waive their right of exemption on grounds 
of nationality be promptly accepted for service. A 
resolution by Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, 
would give the President power to negotiate with those 
European nations at war with the Central Powers, with 
a view to drafting their alien citizens in this country 
for our armies. Senator Chamberlain has offered a 
resolution aiming to reach and to draft all aliens resi- 
dent in this country. 


INAUGURATING GOVERNMENT FOOD ADMINISTRATION 





“Aliens of military age should 
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be given the alternative of fighting or going home,” 
according to the New York Morning Telegraph. “The 
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IF NOT, WHY NOT? 

—Donahey in Cleveland Plain - Dealer 
duty of Congress is to make a change in the law and 
to make it as soon as possible, and so prevent further 
injustice,” says the Philadelphia Press. 





Those treatises showing how late in life the average American 
marries were written before the selective draft law went into 
effect—Chicago Post. 


The service drawing was the orily lottery in which a good many 
young men were not anxious to get the prize numbers.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 





HOOVER MOBILIZES FOOD CONTROL FORCES FOR 
EMBARGO AND FOR WAR ON PROFITEERS 


ON August 10th Herbert C. Hoover was named as 

Food Administrator and he has lost no time in 
getting to work. What confronts him is the most 
gigantic problem of regulation that the nation has ever 
undertaken. It directly affects the daily lives of a 
hundred million persons. His problem can be solved 
only by their help. We must feed ourselves, and we 
must help feed our allies—in particular, the French, 
the British and the Belgians. This is no act of quixotic 
generosity; it is a practical war measure of the first 
importance. As the new Food Administrator says: 
“Every flag that flies against the Central Powers is 
by proxy the American flag. Every man in the ranks 
of the Allies, every woman and child in Europe sacri- 
ficing in the maintenance of these men, is fighting -in 
our defense.” He announces his plan to control wheat, 
flour and bread, and, as soon as the wheat situation is 
well in hand, to control sugar and dairy products as 
well. He asserts his readiness to buy the whole 1917 
wheat harvest for the nation if necessary to conserve 
supply and reduce cost. “No restriction will be made 
as to quantities which will be purchased, and no charges 
will be made except a nominal percentage to cover the 
costs of operation.” What this means, the New York 
Evening Sun points out, is a dead loss for hundreds 
of thousands of men working between the farmer and 
the baker. Whether it will ultimately mean cheaper 
bread only time can tell; but it will undeniably mean 
less money to buy bread to a large and heretofore 
prosperous class of traders. The entire experiment 
represents a long step in the direction of a State 
Socialism that, until the outbreak of the war, would 
have seemed alien to the American spirit. 


Drastic Regulations to 
; Prevent Profiteering. | 
"THE new regulations become effective September Ist 


and, in order to eliminate speculation in wheat, all 
elevators and mills of a capacity of over one hundred 
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FIT THE CRIME 
—Morris in N. Y. Evening Mail 
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HIS ADOPTED SON 
—Darling in N. Y. Tribune 


barrels daily will be required to take out a govern- 
ment license. The provisions of this license are that 
“only reasonable and customary charges shall be made 
for warehouse service”; that “no wheat shall be stored 
for more than thirty days without the approval of the 
Food Administration”; and that “certain information 
as to receipts and shipments shall be supplied regularly.” 
Furthermore, the grain’ exchanges have been asked to 
suspend all dealings and quotations in future wheat, 
as a result of which the wheat pit on the Chicago Board 
of Trade has been transformed overnight into “a place 
suggesting dust and cobwebs.” Says the New York 
World, in this connection: 


“The articles of food which have come under a nation- 
wide system of distribution are mainly under the control 
of a few men who can fix prices to suit themselves. The 
American food markets are open to methods of storage 
and manipulation which no other country in the world 
would tolerate. 

“We are probably the only civilized people in the world 
who will calmly permit speculators to hoard food against 
the general welfare and to destroy food in order to main- 
tain extortionate prices. 

“A country as rich as the United States can perhaps 
ignore the evils and the anarchy of its food distribution 
in time of peace, but in time of war they become a source 
of national weakness and a direct aid to the enemy. This 
is emphatically the case when our obligation to help feed 
our allies is as distinctly a matter of self-defense as our 
obligation to send troops to the firing line and to manu- 
facture munitions. ; 

“In the last analysis it becomes a matter of helping 
to feed the British and French in Europe or of letting 
the Germans feed themselves’ here by virtue of their 
military might.” 


Fair Warning to the 
Food Gamblers. — 
LL this is plain enough to the new Food Admin- 


istrator, says the Louisville Courier-Journal, and 
it ought to be plain to everybody. “It ought to be 
apparent even to the food gamblers who have been 
fairly warned that the government will not hesitate 
to use the vast powers that have been conferred upon 
it in the protection of the national interest.” That the 
actual exercize of these powers will be necessary ex- 
cept in rare cases is doubted by the Kansas City Star, 
but the mere fact that there is a responsible agency 
which can tell the American people what a fair price 
is will have an enormous effect in staying extortion. 
Meanwhile we are reminded by the New York Evening 
Mail that excess profits in themselves are not synony- 
mous with extortion. “Without high prices and excess 
profits, we cannot have high production. . . . Let us 
face the existing facts. Let us pay prices amply suf- 
ficient to stimulate the vast production that we need. 
Let us err rather on the side of generosity than on 
the other side. Let us not attempt to prevent any high 
prices excepting those enforced by monopoly. . . . Let 
us realize that a price policy which stimulates produc- 
tion is bound to result in heavy earnings for the better- 
situated producers. Then let us apply income and ex- 
cess profit taxes high enough to take away from these 
producers most of the pecuniary advantage which their 
situation has given.” On the other hand, as the 
Providence Evening Bulletin points out, “reasonable 
and decent profit is one thing, but actual piracy is quite 
another. One might as well have a gun held to his 
head by a literal highwayman as to be robbed in more 
polite fashion under the name of business.” 


In the Embargo, America Deals 
: , , Germany a Powerful Blow. 
T is the prevailing opinion of the press that the em- 


bargo on food exports to neutral countries, on a 
basis that will make it impossible for them to feed their 
own populations and also ship thousands of tons of 
fats into Germany, is the most crushing blow that 
America can deal the Central Powers. Careful in- 
vestigation on the part of the government has shown 
that in some neutral countries, notably Holland and 
Denmark, the cattle herds are far greater than are 
required by these nations for their own sustenance, 
and it has been possible to maintain these herds only 
by receiving great quantities of fodder from the United 
States. The direct charge has been made in figures 
from an official source that the neutral countries have 
poured vast quantities of fats—enough to supply the 
entire army on the western front—into Germany. A 
former resident of Denmark writes in the New York 
Times that “it is a surprise and shock to see the amount 
of leakage of food to Germany, and the joy with which 
the news of an American embargo was greeted in the 
Allied press indicates that there will be a sigh of relief 
in all quarters when the United States has finally 
started rationing neutrals at the source.” The em- 
bargo, if strictly enforced, may prove to be the decisive 
act of the war, says the Rochester Post-Express. The 
Milwaukee Journal declares that this country “would 
be recreant to its great cause and to those who go to 
defend it” if it did not see to it that we do not supply 
its enemies with munitions of war. One of the first 
effects of the new embargo is the presence of a great 

















fleet of nearly one hundred idle Dutch merchant ships 
in New York harbor waiting to secure cargo licenses 
from our federal agents. This idle fleet, says the 
Providence Journal, not merely serves notice on Hol- 
land and her fellow neutrals that their old profitable 
trade with the Central Empires is at an end, but affords 
a striking instance of our radical change of policy. 
Why We Have Thirty Thousand 
New Millionaires. 


FREGARDING this fleet of Dutch ships anchored for 

miles up the Hudson River and regarding the pleas 
of the Dutch that our embargo will work great hard- 
ship in Holland, the New York Times asks “why these 
ships do not discharge their cargoes and go to Australia, 
where a surplus of at least 145,000,000 bushels of wheat 
has been held for months because there have been 
no ships to take it away?” By way of answer to this 
question, Harris Dickson tells us in Collier’s that, ow- 
ing to the long hauls from India and Australia, and 
the scarcity of ships, every ton of North American 
foodstuffs is just now worth two tons in India and 
four tons in Australia. Next year, he foresees, our 
allies will need to import even larger quantities of 
cereals and meats than ever before. Hence the enor- 
mous importance of the work of this new food admin- 
istration is not only a vital factor in winning the war, 


THE MENACE OF GERMAN-AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 
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but a factor in our economic life. For the past three 
months, it is asserted, the prices of our bread have been 
one hundred per cent. higher than they would have been 
if the trades had been under reasonable control, elimi- 
nating the extortionate rake-off of middlemen. Prac- 
tically the entire wheat supply of Belgium is imported 
from the United States. Yet, says Mr. Dickson, in 
spite of the extraordinary cost and risk of transporta- 
tion, the price of bread in Belgium is only sixty per 
cent. of the price in New York City. The price of 
bread in France is forty per cent. lower than here. 
Bread is now selling in England at twenty-eight cents 
for four pounds, the highest price since the Crimean 
War. Yet it is thirty per cent. below our prices. With 
the American farmer receiving $1.60 a bushel for his 
wheat during the past year, and with all normal costs 
and profits added, the wholesale price of flour should 
not have exceeded $9 a barrel. Yet it has recently 
soared as high as $15 and the probable average is $14. 
Some one, the writer indignantly concludes, is “taking 
$5 a barrel on 10,000,000 barrels a month—$50,000,000 
a month absolutely picked from the American pocket.” 
This, in part, accounts for the statement credited by 
Mr. Dickson that we have now in this country thirty 
thousand more millionaires than we had before the 
war commenced. 





The whole country has gone in for agriculture. Even in the 
Capital city congressmen are busy mending their fences.—Jackson- 
ville Times-Union, 


The men who spend the public money may have warlike spirit 
enough to get enthusiastic over trenching but rarely do they think 
of retrenching—Minneapolis Tribune. 





A GROWING DEMAND FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE GERMAN-AMERICAN PRESS 


N the United States there are about 450 journals 

printed in the German language. The dozen largest 
of these, it is estimated, have about one million readers. 
The loyalty of this press is being sharply challenged and 
the demand for its suppression is becoming insistent. 
“Why,” asks the Louisville Herald, “is there a German- 
American press?” It proceeds to answer its own 
query. Such a press exists not to teach a regard for 
American institutions but to keep alive reverence for 
Germany, to foster a “sentimental separateness” by de- 
crying the people of other nationalities, and to “solidify 
the Germans among us for political reasons.’”’ Most of 
them profess to have independent sources of informa- 
tion. If the Louisville paper is correct, they “get no 
cable news, no specials, no information by wire that is 
not open to all the newspaper world,” and many have 
no news-service whatever, simply translating from the 
English papers what suits their purposes best. 


“When it comes to ‘news’ of disasters to the American 
transports or to the American expedition, when it comes 
to such ‘scoops’ as the destruction of a British fleet by 
Zeppelins, when it comes to proving that Germany is in- 
vincible and inexpugnable, and that American military 
opinion so believes and reports, these Kaiserlichs, who 
protest they are nothing of the sort but true blue all the 
way through, are in their chosen element.” 


The Topeka Capital was one of the last of the dailies 
to reconcile itself to war or even to preparations for 
war. But it demands the suppression of the German- 
American press and demands it loudly. It says: 


* “The German-American element represented by the Ger- 


man-American press is disloyal to the United States and 
desires to see the Kaiser, not this nation, victor in the great 
war. All newspapers in the United States that are trans- 
parent traitors should be suppressed without ado. No pub- 
lications of any kind printed in the German language should 
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be permitted in this country during a war with Germany. 
Suppress every publication printed in the enemy language !” 


The New York Times is only a little less sweeping 
in its protests. It asserts not that all but that “much” 
of the German-language press “has been and is steadily 
pro-German,” throwing cold water on all war prepara- 
tions and sneering at our allies, especially England. “By 
direction and indirection, by suppression of the truth, 
innuendo, in many ways it seeks to bolster up Germany. 
In the midst of a war with Germany, this is a curious 
attitude, an attitude that can hardly continue.” 


“Coddling Sedition With a 
Vengeance.” 
HESE charges of disloyalty are in several cases 


accompanied by specifications. Frank Perry Olds 
in the Atlantic Monthly and Hermann Hagedorn in the 
Outlook are among those who furnish specifications 
with their charges. To suppose that the German- 
American journals have, since war was declared, shifted 
their attitude and are now supporting the United 
States, is, according to both writers, far from the truth. 
In fact, according to Mr. Olds, “nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth.” He proceeds to furnish a few 
quotations. This is from the Milwaukee Germania: 
“The fact that war has now been declared through the 
expediency of recognizing the existence of a state of 
war does not at all change our opinion and our con- 
victions. But it forces us to keep silent from now on.” 
This is taken from the Chicago Abendpost: “It would 
be a grievous wrong, a crime against the people and the 
country, if the United States should now put at the dis- 
posal of the Entente Powers its money and what it has 
of war supplies and soldiers. For they would probably 
be only fruitless victims for a foreign cause and one 
fundamentally hostile to America.” With the slogan 
“America first!” the German-American papers, we are 
told, proceed to create distrust in our allies. We must 
not furnish them money; we must not furnish them 
food; we must not furnish them men. “Editorials and 
inciting news-items calculated to arouse the laboring 
classes are being printed daily in pro-German sheets. 


Their obvious purpose is so to inflame public opinion 
that food-riots will break out in all parts of the coun- 
try.” The Illinois Staats-Zeitung, the Cleveland Wdach- 
ter und Anzeiger, the Cincinnati Volksblatt, the Balti- 
more Deutsche Correspondent, are other papers quoted 
in evidence. In comment on Mr. Olds’s article the 
editors of the Atlantic, accepting his view that “the bulk 
of the German-American press in this country consists 
frankly of enemy papers,” remark: “Enemy papers, 
printed in the enemy language, protected by our laws 
and admitted to the privileges of the mails! That is 
coddling sedition with a vengeance.” 


German-American Editors as the 
“Best Allies” of Germany. 


A Bout the same conclusions are reached by Mr. 

Hermann Hagedorn from his study of the Ger- 
man-American press. He quotes from their headlines, 
their news columns and their editorials—eulogies of the 
kaiser and Hindenburg, abuse of England and France, 
sneers at America’s motives, etc.—and says: 


“The foregoing quotations are characteristic, not only 
of the Arbeiterzeitung and the Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Krieger-Zcitung, but of most of the other German-Amer- 
ican newspapers, such as Amerika, the Westliche Post, the 
Herold des Glaubens, the Friedensbote, all of St. Louis; 
the New-Yorker Herold, the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 
the Illinois Staatszeitung, the Milwaukee Vorwadrts, and 
certain papers printed in the English language, such as 
Mr. Victor Berger’s Milwaukee Leader and George Syl- 
vester Viereck’s egregiously misnamed American Weekly. 
. . . The editors say they are for America. They never 
say, however, that they are against Germany.” 


Mr. Hagedorn admits that it might be difficult, “from 
a legal point of view,” to justify the suppression of 
these papers, since it is their atmosphere, rather than 
specific statements, that constitutes them a menace, and 
“atmosphere is an illusive peg to hang an indictment 
upon.” But from any other than a legal point of view 
he regards “the speedy elimination from our midst of 


the German-language papers” as a desirable thing. 
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HAVING A LITTLE’ WAR OF THEIR OWN 


This is one of the guards of deputies that were sworn in at Bisbee, Arizona, and that forced 1286 I. W. W.’s into box-cars and shipped 
them out of the State. In this group are lawyers, physicians and bankers. 



































THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN WESTERN STATES 


THE I. W. W. DEVELOPS INTO A NATIONAL 
MENACE 


Six governors of Western States—Oregon, Washing- 

ton, Nevada, Utah, Montana and Idaho—met last 
month in Portland, Ore., to devise plans for the “sup- 
pression of internal disorders” in those states. At the 
same time the United States Senate was being called 
upon by various Senators for the enactment of new 
laws for coping with the “very real danger” that has 
arisen in the West and which threatens serious inter- 
ference with the operations of the federal government. 
Without waiting for additional laws either from the 
Senate or the state legislators, the citizens of various 
localities have proceeded to execute impromptu legisla- 
tion of their own, modeled on that of the Vigilantes in 
the “roaring forties” in California. The sheriff of Co- 
chise County, Arizona, organized a posse of 1,200 men 
in Bisbee and 1,000 men in Douglas who proceeded to 
round up 1,286 members of the Industrial Workers of 
the World and their sympathizers, put them into box- 
cars and ship them into remote regions. Sixty more 
“I. W. W.’s” were deported from Jerome, Arizona, by 
similar methods and redeported from Needles, Cal., 
when they undertook to halt there. Thirty members 
of the same organization were treated in the same way 
at Fairbury, Neb., and a band of fifty who tried to 
leave the train at Lincoln were ordered by the police 
to move on. In Bemidji, Minn., thirty men and one 
woman were handled in the same summary manner. 
In St. Francois County, Missouri, invitations were ex- 
tended, at the muzzles of shotguns, to 700 others to 
take trains for distant localities and the invitations were 
accepted. In Butte, Montana, a half-breed Indian by 
the name of Little, one of the I. W. W. agitators, was 
lynched and others driven out of town. Little blood- 
shed has accompanied these deportations, but the threat 
of bloodshed has been behind them all. 


Who Make Up the Members 
of the I. W. W.? 
[N nearly all these cases, the men invited to travel for 


their health were aliens led by agitators of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. This is indicated in 
the news reports and not only admitted but boasted of 
by the I. W. W. organs. Forest fires were started in 
the mountains of Arizona by Apache Indians and 
Mexicans; Hindoo and Chinese have been banded to- 
gether elsewhere for the alleged purpose of setting fire 
to grain-fields; strikes on the Gogebic iron range in 
Michigan (for $6.00 wages’ for a six-hour day) were 
started by Finns and supported by Austrians and 
Italians. Balls of phosphorus powder have been tossed 
into wheat-fields, copper-nails have been driven into 
fruit-trees, spikes have been imbedded in logs to 
splinter buzz-saws, canneries have been burned, mine 
sheds have been set on fire, attempts to destroy 
railroad bridges have been made. One result of this 
disorder has been the closing of twenty-five per cent. 
(estimated) of the copper mines, and serious inter- 
ference with the supplies of lumber for the new ships, 
the contemplated new fleet of aeroplanes and the army 
cantonments. Most of the disturbers, it is reported, 
are not only aliens but young men. In one round-up in 
the Northwest, so it was stated by the Seattle Post- 


[ 


Intelligencer, seventy-five per cent. were boys of from 
15 to 21 years of age. The Des Moines State Register 
says that this estimate agrees with facts observed in 
Iowa. “The I. W. W.,” it says, “consist of boys who 
have run away from home, of some transient foreign 
labor, mainly Mexican, and of older men who have 
failed to fit anywhere and have become hoboes.” “Most 
of the I. W. W. leaders,” says Senator Poindexter, 
“are outlaws or ought to be made outjaws.” 











TRAVEL 


RESPONDING TO A PRESSING INVITATION TO 

The Industrial Workers of the World, with their love for sabotage, 
have been ordered in many places in Western States to leave town 
and the invitations have been frequently emphasized with shot-guns. 
Over 1,200 were thus deported at one time in Bisbee, Arizona, a 
few weeks ago. his is one of the deportation scenes. 











Is German Money Back of the 
I. W. W. Disorders? 
F course the charge has been made that back of 


these disturbances is German money and German 
intrigue. Dispatches from Washington, D. C., state 
that federal agents have “a mass of information” lead- 
ing to the conclusion that “the I. W. W. leaders are 
being furnished with German money to carry on a cam- 


paign against industry intended to cripple the United, 


States Government and its allies.” No specific in- 
formation of this sort has been made public at this 
writing, except an occasional newspaper statement that 
the disturbers seem to have an unusual supply of funds. 
Senator Thomas has stated on the floor of the Senate 
that there can be no doubt that the I. W. W. is at present 
receiving “financial support from the enemy.” The*New 
York World thinks that is an “obvious fact.” It says: 


“Germany has fine-toothed the whole earth for traitors. 
It has gone with men and money into places in which 
defection was unbelievable. Where it could not buy treason 
it has purchased crime. What it could not accomplish in 
the way of secret betrayal it has sought to bring about 
by terror resulting from open violence. For years the I. 
W. W. has boldly advertized its disloyalty. Its placards 
have been displayed in our faces. What more natural than 
that Germany should accept its invitation and do business 
with it?” 


The Des Moines State Register has its doubts. The 
I. W. W. members, it says, are irresponsible, many of 
them criminal, and “it is not necessary to look for any 
European influence to account for the conduct of the 
organization.” The Saturday Night, of Detroit, calls 
attention to the Preamble of the I. W. W. constitution 
as showing that the members “need neither German 
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money nor German influence to prompt them in their 
nefarious work.” The Preamble runs as follows: 


“The working class and the employing class have nothing 
in common. Between these two classes the struggle must 
go on until the workers of the world organize as a class, 
take possession of the earth and the machinery of produc- 
tion, and abolish the wage system. Instead of the conserva- 
tive motto, ‘A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,’ we 
must inscribe on our banner the revolutionary watchword, 
‘Abolition of the wage system.’ The organization claims 
to have blended the practical features of socialism, anarch- 
ism, and syndicalism, and yet it is distinct from all three.” 


The method openly advocated by the organization 
is “sabotage’—the destruction or injury of the ma- 
chinery of industry. The official organ of the I. W. W., 
Solidarity, published in Chicago by the General Execu- 
tive Board, says in a recent editorial: “As long as 
workers fight the boss’s hired thugs the boss is chuck- 
ling at his banquet table. But let the workers ‘gum up’ 
the machinery of production and the fat guys begin to 
sweat—and swear.” 


War Between <* Labor Unions 
and the I. W. 
ETWEEN the Sedundeal Workers hs the World and 


the Federation of Labor there has been, almost from 
the first, an unconcealed antagonism. “The day of the 
skilled worker is past,” says an I. W. W. official pub- 
lication (“The I. W. W.; Its History, Structure and 
Methods”). The newer organization has tried to sup- 
plant the Federation by its more radical appeals. It 
is said to have 300 local unions, three national industrial 
unions, five national administrations, embracing in all 
a membership of 70,000. The Pittsburgh Labor World 
asserts that the organization has less members to-day 
than it had two or three years ago, tho Solidarity shouts 
loudly about its growth by leaps and bounds. The 
Pittsburgh paper admits that it has “footholds all over 
the country” and is “scattered far and wide,” but says 
it is not strong at any.place. Of its leader, W. D. Hay- 
wood (who first became notorious in the Moyer and 
Haywood trial for the murder of the governor of 
Idaho), the Labor World says: “A greater disgrace 
to the organized wage-workers of the nation never trod 
the earth.” It denounces his followers as “perpetrators 
of murder, rapine and wanton destruction.” The 
Springfield Republican thinks that in the I. W. W. the 
country “is reaping what it has sown.” It explains: 


“For many years the lowest class of immigrant labor 
was unorganized and it was the prey of unscrupulous em- 
ployers and corporations. The older labor-unions neglected 
to work among the immigrant class, especially the alien 
labor speaking foreign languages, which slowly becomes 
Americanized. The I. W. W. jumped into the field with 
results well known to the country. A recent conference in 
New York of labor leaders of the more conservative type 
and of socialists who warmly support the war policy of the 
government initiated a movement to Americanize the alien 
labor class, and it is to be hoped that the results will be 
substantial.” 


The reference in the last sentence is evidently to the 
organization, by Federation leaders, of the “American 
Alliance for Labor and Democracy,” whose object, as 


stated by Samuel Gompers, is: “To Americanize that 
part of the labor movement not yet Americanized and 
to combat those who would prostitute the cause of labor 
for the benefit of the foes of the United States and of 
labor.” 


Our Neglect of the 
“Friendly Alien.” 


[N the discussion of steps to be taken to remedy the 

conditions in the West, specific suggestions are not 
plentiful. The Minneapolis Tribune calls attention to 
recent laws enacted in that state providing heavy penal- 
ties not only for “criminal syndicalism”—sabotage—but 
for leasing property to be occupied by those who advo- 
cate or practice it. It deprecates violent methods against 
the I. W. W. as worse than futile. The lynching of 
Little at Butte is termed, by the Deseret Evening News, 
of Salt Lake City, “a hideous act” that cannot be 
condoned, tho it feels no particular sympathy for the 
victim of it. The real blame for the situation, however, 
in the judgment of the News, lies in “the tardiness of 
the law itself,” and the paltering of officials with a lot 


“of “miserable, worthless characters who are-bent on 


evil.” The Sioux City Tribune thinks that publicity is 
the breath of life to the I. W. W. and that if the news- 
papers would cut out all headlines about it its forces 
would rapidly dissolve. The one person who seems to 
have grappled most earnestly with the problem is Miss 
Frances A. Kellor, formerly chief of the Division of 
Aliens under the Adjutant General of New York State 
and now assistant to the chairman of the National 
Americanization /Committee. What the country needs, 
according to Miss Kellor, is a Central Bureau of Aliens, 
in Washington. The basis of the whole unrest is “the 
maladjustment of the friendly immigrant to conditions 
of life in America.” We tell the alien many things he 
must not do, but “we overlook the slightest effort to 
guide his energies and his sympathies in new channels 
that would be helpful alike to him and to us.” There 
is no official in the United States where the alien can 
get authoritative answers on his duties and obligations. 
It is the friendly alien workman “who works the longest 
hours, does the dirtiest and hardest work, draws the 
least wages and is worst housed of all our wage- 
earners.” He is the material upon which the I. W. W. 
agitators work. Says Miss Kellor in the New York 
Times: 


“There should be no delay in facing this matter, for 
every day wasted may be dangerous. With the selective 
draft in operation and the mobilization of men for all kinds 
of war service, the stability of certain industries is seriously 
threatened by the withdrawal of citizens out of all propor- 
tion to aliens. In my opinion, we may look for more rather 
than less labor disturbances unless preventive measures are 
put into operation at once. 

“The machinery for accomplishing preventive measures 
is fairly simple. The nation needs a Bureau of Aliens in 
Washington that will not think in terms of labor distur- 
bances or of-contracts or of any specialized phase of work, 
but always for aliens as aliens—as men and women not 
Americanized, not necessarily in sympathy with America’s 
participation in the war, and not at all informed as to what 
America expects them to do in the present crisis, The work 
performed by such a bureau would be constructive, sympa- 
thetic, and regulative.” . 





The I. W. W.’s may not know where they are going, but they 
have been given a good running start—Savannah News. 


Those Bisbee I. W. W. exiles got a taste of war without a bit 
of the glory—Des Moines Register. 























NO SEPARATE PEACE WITH RUSSIA 


GERMAN ALARM AT, THE COLLAPSE OF RUSSIA’S 






COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


POSTERITY alone will. know the precise facts of 

that counter-revolution which, in its incipience, 
sufficed for the reorganization of the Kerensky cabinet 
and the inclusion of constitutional democratic elements. 
Beyond this all is conjecture, as the Paris Débats tells 
us. The counter-revolution seems to have gone far 
enough to contemplate a Romanoff restoration with 
the former Czar eliminated. A South-German court 
was involved in this intrigue, the affair going so far 
that Kerensky took alarm, the radical Skobeleff was 
brought to terms and even the irreconcilable Tscheidze 
yielded a point. Russia has in consequence a ministry 
that has lost much of its revolutionary complexion, 
Terestchenko being a liberal in some things. The Pe- 
trograd government is believed to be strong at last 
with the solidly substantial elements in Moscow, Kieff, 
Odessa and other centers of industry and finance. The 
conspicuous result is a nipping in the bud of the coun- 
ter-revolution by which the Prussian bureaucrats set 
such store. On August 14, the former Czar and 
Czarina, with their children, were removed from the 
palace at Tsarskoje-Selo, and were headed for Siberia. 
Their departure emphasizes the hopeless loss of Ro- 
manoff prestige. The French dailies are immensely 
relieved. The developments of the month insure a 
revival on the eastern front to which military Berlin 
can not look forward hopefully. 


Berlin Never Hopeful of 
: Revolutionary Russia. 
OW that the comment of the German press can leak 


into that of other countries, it begins to appear how 
little was gained by: official Berlin from-the “collapse” 
of Russia. In a military sense the event, observes the 
Paris Matin, had its importance; in the diplomatic sense 
it never promoted a German purpose, a fact which 
Doctor Bethmann-Hollweg’s organ, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, was the first to see. The former Chancellor 
impressed upon the minds of his countrymen from the 
first day of the war that Germany was ringed in by 
foes bent upon her destruction. The danger was ac- 
centuated by the appearance of a Milyoukoff in the 
capacity ‘of foreign minister. That astute professor 
deemed it his duty to tell the world that revolutionary 
Russia would be true to the obligations of the autocracy 
in the field of world politics. That meant a closer 
ringing in of Germany than before. Emperor William 
is known to have made one of his usual defiant speeches, 
addressed to a world in arms around him, when the 
Milyoukoff manifesto was published in Berlin. The 
situation altered swiftly when Milyoukoff was put out 
of the foreign office and the soldiers and sailors took 
charge. The next foreign minister destroyed the fabric 
of Emperor William’s domination at home by abandon- 
ing the traditional world policy of the Romanoffs. Con- 
stantinople was disdained. Finland was given autonomy. 
A federal republic was arranged. Annexations were 
taboo. The ring around Germany ceased to exist. 
William has never really recovered from the shock. 
The Socialist Humanité, the radical Victoire and other 
organs of French opinion take note of this diplomatic 
disaster to William II. It fundamentally modified the 


whole attitude of the German masses to the war. 





William II. Strives to Regain 
; : His Lost Position. 
UCH was the situation at Berlin when the first of 


the recent crown councils was called. A crown 
council is rare in Germany and ‘there were either three 
of these after the departure of Milyoukoff or else a 
prolonged meeting adjourned twice. In any event, a 
counter-revolution in Russia was made part of Ger- 
many’s war policy. The Stockholm conference was 
frowned down. There was to have been a terrific offen- 
sive in the southeast and a ministerial crisis at Petro- 
grad, followed by the setting up of an imperial system 
under the chosen Grand Duke. How this scheme, 
elaborated in the Socialist press abroad, fell through 
at last is not told. Michaelis came in, the Junkers re- 
solved upon a last desperate venture, the people were 
put off in Prussia with vague promises of manhood 


























THE MAN ON WHOM THE FATE OF A GREAT EMPIRE HANGS 
In the hands of Alexander Kerensky is lodged far more power 


to-day than the Czar ever possessed. He is the man who has so 
far Kept the Russian revolution from chaos and, in Mr. Root’s opin- 
ion, directed the Russian people on a sure road to orderly self- 
government. 
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suffrage, and a speedy peace was promised. Since then 
there has been what the Paris Figaro calls a pause of 
the films. The pause, it avers, can not be for long. 
The Hohenzollerns must produce some other kind of 
a picture to keep their home audience quiet. There 
have been many ostentatious depreciations of the Amer- 
icans, altho not quite so much glorification of the sub- 
marines. Everything points to a peace proposal in cir- 
cumstances new and strange. It is not easy to the 
French dailies of the inspired type, like the Paris 
Temps, to foresee a German offer to evacuate France 
and Belgium. Scheidemann got back to Berlin from 
his last Stockholm pilgrimage “with a deep-rooted feel- 
ing that the democratization of Germany is inevitable.” 
Michaelis is staving this off until a victory is produced 
on some front or a peace is on the boards. 


German People in an Ugly 
_ Mood. 
HE situation in Berlin calls for a more frequent 


intervention of Emperor William as it progresses 
from stage to stage. Those are the tales in one form 
or another that come out of Amsterdam. Relations 
with the Austrian ally grow strained because Vienna 
tries to take the peace negotiations out of the hands 
of Berlin. “Our Emperor,” says the Fremdenblatt at 
Vienna, “is a peace Kaiser.” He told a Reichsrat 
delegation so. He is visibly worried because Russia’s 
ministry repudiates all suggestions of a separate peace. 
The only hope is from Doctor von Kuehlmann who 
knows the British mind so well and who appears some- 
what unexpectedly as foreign minister at the Wilhelm- 
strasse. It is all evidence to the German mind, accord- 
ing to the Rome Tribuna, that a golden opportunity 
was let slip when no separate peace with Russia came 
out of the several Petrograd crises. The German mind 
turns instinctively to England as a result, because Eng- 
land is the belligerent who can say the decisive word. 
The German official mind has come to the conclusion 
that negotiations with Washington would yield nothing. 
Washington will make peace if and when London does. 
The Haig offensive in the West broke the back of the 
Junker purpose. jcniadintiaiand 
Russia Will Make Peace With 

“Restorations.” 


[N the foreign office at Petrograd, presided over by 

the well-informed Terestchenko, there is a feeling, 
according to the Manchester Guardian, that the re- 
organized Wilhelmstrasse might be brought to discuss 
the surrender and the compensation of Belgium and the 
abandonment of northern France. Montenegro, Serbia, 
Rumania—these might be “restored.” It is thought in 
the last degree unlikely that the German foreign office 
would listen to a proposal for a plebiscite in the Polish 
provinces of Prussia. To insist upon this would pro- 
long tge war. Germany would fight to the death before 
she would uncover Berlin by giving up Posen. The 
Russians are not disposed to take the German view of 
this matter. Mr. Lloyd George, on his side, has agreed 
that the German colonies in Africa might be given 
back. This is a considerable British concession, ob- 
serves the Paris Débats. In return, according to Mr. 
Tchernoff, the Socialist radical in Kerensky’s reor- 


Mr. Root says Russia’s riots do not. amount to much. He’s seen 
a few Republican National Conventions in the United States— 
N. Y. World. 
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ganized ministry, Germany must be made to abandon 
her Polish provinces. There is some difference of 
opinion on this point in the Petrograd combination, 
the controversy giving the British much concern. 


Petrograd’s Tit for Tat to 
Berlin. 

Aaa purpose of the new Kerensky cabinet is 

to effect a revolution in Germany. Mr. Tchernoff 
is said to be the advocate of this measure. He was 
supposed to be in negotiation with German agents at 
the time of the plot for a counter-revolution in his own 
country. It now transpires, as this obscure event is 
reported in the French press, that Mr. Tchernoff was 
contemplating the overthrow of the Hohenzollerns, an 
event which he predicts as a certainty of the near 
future. Kerensky and Terestchenko are known to fight 
shy of this adventure; but the soldiers and workers 
are in favor of it and the plan has the endorsement of 
Tcheidze. An important object of the war, as out- 
lined in the Russian organ close to Tchernoff, is the 
political isolation of the Hohenzollerns, which must lead 
to their overthrow. It is the duty of the democracies 
of the world to make this an article of their creed for 
the war. This is to put the Entente in the position of 
dictating to the Germans the form and organization of 
their government, a step from which Mr. Tchernoff 
does not shrink. He has the whcle Soldiers’ and Work- 
ers’ Council behind him. The discovery of a German 
intrigue to effect a counter-revolution at Petrograd has 
immensely strengthened Tchernoff in his position. It 
is becoming one of the possibilities of the near future, 
to the Paris Victoire, that a revolution in Germany will 
be hatched in Russia. It is something of a nightmare 
to the Junkers in Berlin. If Kerensky enters a crusade 
of that sort, however, it will be against his better judg- 
ment. Terestchenko and the constitutional democrats 
he leads are also said to feel that Russia has her hands 
full at home. . The situation appears to be that while 
the Junkers hatch a counter-revolution for Petrograd, 
the Russian social revolutionaries plot the downfall of 
the Hohenzollerns. 


Hurrying up the Constituent 
' Assembly. 
HE long delay in the choice of delegates to the con- 


stituent assembly will end this very month, if no 
fresh catastrophe in the capital prolongs the agony. The 
elections are to be held in four weeks. The first meet- 
ing of the assembly will be held about the middle of 
October. In this matter, also, revolutionary Russja is 
having her difficulties, owing to the discovery by the 
suspicious Tscheidze of a conspiracy. As outlined by 
the Manchester Guardian, this amounts to no more than 
an effort to get into the constitution certain securities 
for the rights of property which are familiar to all 
lawyers. The subject has led to a controversy over the 
fundamental social institutions of the new republic. 
Shall it be Socialistic, like the scheme outlined in Karl 
Marx, or “bourgeois,” after the fashion of the Amer- 
ican republic? The extremists of the Tchernoff school 
are inclined to oppose an imitation of the American 
model as “bourgeois.” 


Those Russian soldiers who stop to argue the matter would be 
much more in place in the American Congress than on the Galician 
front—Omaha World-Herald. 




















CONSCRIPTION AN ISSUE IN CANADA 





THE SHADOW OF SINN FEIN HOVERS OVER THE 
IRISH CONVENTION 


BARELY a week before the latest Sinn Fein triumph 

at the polls in Ireland soldiers and police broke into 
the editorial offices of The Kilkenny People, scattered 
the type, broke up the presses and arrested the whole 
staff. The event was followed by the election of the 
Sinn Fein candidate to Parliament. One more nail has 
been driven into the coffin of the idea behind the Irish 
convention, observed the London Telegraph. The vic- 
tory of Sinn Fein in East Clare as well as in Kilkenny 
is held to render the convention ridiculous and useless. 
There is much optimism in the London Times and the 
organs of Lloyd George to suggest that they still be- 
lieve the scheme of the convention a “workable” one. 
The abstention of the Sinn Feiners and the attitude of 
William O’Brien have, in the opinion of others, robbed 
this body of whatever authority it might otherwise have 
had in the eyes of the Irish masses. There is likewise 
grave doubt in the political circle represented by the 
London Nation respecting the wisdom of the policy of 
repressing Sinn Fein meetings, Sinn Fein organs and 
Sinn Fein speakers. All agree that Mr. Redmond and 
his followers represent practically nobody in Ireland 
now. 


The Future of Sinn Fein 
in Ireland. 
"THE failure of the policy that underlay the proposal 
of this Irish convention being manifest to the Lon- 
don Telegraph, it predicts a period of trouble. There 
are evidences already of a new rising. The trouble with 
the Irish convention is that it never really represented 
the Irish. At this moment, says the English daily, 


there is no administration of justice in Ireland worthy 
of the name. Juries will not convict, however eagerly 
the charge of revolt or sedition be pressed. Rebellion 
flies its flag everywhere. The name of Germany is 
cheered to the echo in the street of nearly every town 
in the south. There is even a diminution of the tradi- 
tional authority of the Roman Catholic Church, which, 
in spite of itself, is being involved more and more in 
the aims and policy of Sinn Fein. The rebellion which 
was scotched when the rising of Easter week last year 
was put down is again in active subterranean progress, 
according to Belfast papers. This time the uprising is 
to be sanguinary. The Kilkenny People, just before its 
suppression, said that Roger Casement’s revolt was but 
a curtain-raiser. “The next piece,” it predicted, “is to 
be a five-act tragedy.” 


Deeper and Deeper in the 
aff Irish Bog. 
SSURANCE that the proposals of the Irish con- 


vention will be submitted to the Irish people be- 
fore they become law is urged by the Earl of Dun- 
raven. The conservative London Post hopes that the 
proposals will be submitted to the English people before 
they become law. Mr. Lloyd George has affirmed that 
whatever scheme the convention brings forth he will 
support. Such is the newspaper interpretation of his 
words in London. But what if the scheme prove dan- 
gerous to the security of England? Will the Prime 
Minister support it then? The government of Ireland, 
the Post adds, is not and never can be a purely Irish 
question. It is a question vital to England as well. 





The British Government may have to make a separate peace with 
the Sinn Feiners.—N. Y. Telegraph. 


Finland is doing the best she can no doubt, but her imitation of 
Ireland leaves the ire out.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





POSSIBILITY OF A GENERAL ELECTION 
IN CANADA 


A COALITION government “based upon a union of 

all persons, irrespective of party, race or creed,” 
and including all the leading elements of the Dominion, 
will by this time have been set up at Ottawa, if the plais 
of Premier Borden do not miscarry at the eleventh 
hour. Sir Robert is said to feel that a general election 
is unavoidable, but he is willing to make the coalition 
experiment and to assume full responsibility for any 
failure. At the same time, Henri Bourassa, the eminent 
French-Canadian leader, begs the people of Quebec to 
refrain from violence in their opposition to conscrip- 
tion. Bourassa is said to be preparing a new political 
party that will exclude the former Premier, Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, who, altho he is an opponent of conscrip- 
tion, is a champion of the “win the war” policy. Mean- 
while conscription goes forward. There have been 
violent demonstrations in Quebec, and Liberal organs 
are disposed to admit that the conscription issue has 
divided their party so completely that some sections of 
it will be represented in the Borden coalition. Sir 
Robert continues to meet with opposition to his plan to 
prolong still further the life of the Canadian parlia- 
ment, his tenure of office having been extended by gen- 


eral consent last year. The attitude of Quebec on 
conscription interferes with further prolongation of the 
present parliamentary situation in the opinion of many 
competent observers. 

The Real Feeling 


. in Quebec. 
AUSES of French-Canadian apathy in the war are 


so much misunderstood, so the sympathetic Man- 
chester Guardian admits, that the London press is 
flooded with explanations. “In the opinion of a major- 
ity of French Canadians, the Ontario government has 
interpreted in a manner inimical to the French laiguage 
the settlement of the education question arrived at in 
1912.” Before the war a serious educational revolt 
took place. It came to a crisis in the closing of many 
French schools to government inspectors. The Quebec 
legislature empowered municipalities to make grants in 
aid of the resisters. The revolt had the support of the 
Quebec nationalists in parliament. They have with- 
held their aid from war measures while the Quebec 
grievances remain unredressed. Sir Robert Borden has 
been accused of bad faith or something like it in the 
Devoir (Montreal), Bourassa’s organ, for interfering 
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Wittiam 10 ScuEmeMANn: “The Turks believe I am a Mohammedan. 
Try to make the Russian Socialists believe I am a Democrat.” : 
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with the teaching of French in the schools, altho the 
Prime Minister’s champions retort that he has only 
prevented the injection of the issue into federal politics. 
He has managed to avoid at least for the present a 
referendum on conscription in the Australian fashion. 
Whether he can avoid the general election is the ques- 
tion of the hour. 


Canadian Press Opinion 
on Conscription. 
T is now out of the question to sum up Canadian 

press opinion on conscription, owing to the French 
and Italian elements that are involved. The organ of 
Cardinal Bégin, the Action Catholique, has expressed 
itself in heated opposition to the policy. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s Montreal organ, Le Canada, calls the con- 
scription measure “an iniquity,” and contends that 
there must be an appeal to the people. The organ of 
the Italians in Montreal favors conscription. Liberal 
organs of the English element, including the Toronto 
Star, go so far as to rebel against the leadership of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier on the conscription issue, and the 
Toronto Globe, one of the great dailies noted for its 
liberalism, affirms that “conscription offers the only 
way of escape from repudiation of Canada’s pledges 
to the great cause.” 

Indignation is voiced in French-Canadian organs like 
the Presse over charges that their people refuse to “do 
their bit” in the war. Over 14,000 French Canadians 
have been counted in the regiments of Quebec alone. 
In addition some 11,000 French Canadians have been 
counted in the regiments of other provinces. The 
statistics sent out from Ottawa are alleged to be libels 
upon the patriotism of the French element. There 
would have been a much larger number of French 
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Canadians under the colors, it is charged, if everything 
had not been done by the Borden government to dis- 
courage recruiting. It was put under the management 
of a Protestant minister in Quebec and, the leading mili- 
tary men among the French Canadians were snubbed 
by Ottawa, French-Canadian regiments being given 
officers who did not understand a word of French. 
Throughout the campaign of recruiting invective was 
hurled upon the French as “slackers” by the Ontario 
press, which disgusted a large number of “habitants.” 
Threats were made in Ontario that an army of 250,000 
Orangemen would be raised after the war to punish 
Quebec. The crime of the French Canadians is that 
they want to go on reading their own newspapers, like 
the Presse and the Devoir, and speaking their own 
tongue in their family circles and gatherings. _ Ontario 
and Manitoba have proscribed that tongue. 


-English and French Agree 
in Canada Occasionally. 

HERE is a tendency in the Ontario press, accord- 

ing to French-Canadian organs, to have it appear 
that opposition to conscription is all due to Quebec in- 
fluence. This is part of the Ontario press campaign, 
the Devoir thinks, to inflame feeling against French 
Canadians. Now the opposition to conscription is not 
limited to French Canadians. A large number of Eng- 
lish. members of Parliament voted against it. The 
majority of the electorate of Canada, it is said, would 
have voted against it. That is the idea of French 
Canada. Mr. Pardee, the Liberal statesman, explained 
in parliament his opposition to a referendum on the 
ground that if a vote were taken the Canadian people 
would reject conscription. Reasons against conscrip- 
tion, as brought forward by the French Canadians, are 
that agriculture is short of hands, that workers are hard 
to get for the factories, that the country has already 
given six per cent. of its population to the war, whereas 
the United States will yield but two per cent. To at- 
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tacks upon the Roman Catholic clergy in Canada, the 
French element retorts that the priests have always 
preached loyalty to Great Britain, but that the English- 
Canadian element seems to think that loyalty to Great 
Britain means obeying the dictates of the Orange 
Grand Lodge of Canada and consenting to be turned 
into Anglo-Saxons. The distinguished French-Canadian 
publicist, M. Alexandre Clement, writes in the Mont- 
real Mail: 


“As to the taunt that we are ignorant and an example 
of ‘the backwater of civilization,’ it merely provokes a 
smile. We French Canadians do not fear the comparison 
with English Canadians in the matter of civilization. 
Would it ever occur to us to proscribe the English lan- 
guage and English culture? Why, most of us, in every 
walk of life, can read, speak, and write English as fluently 
as our mother tongue, which can be said of very few 
English Canadians, if any. And we will not take lessons 
in civilization from a race which is yet so antiquated as 
to wish to destroy French culture instead of spreading it. 
Prussians want to do that, and I am yet to learn that 
we call them highly civilized because of that ambition of 
theirs.” 


The Prussians, M. Clement continues, are freely 
called barbarians, yet the Ontario and Manitoba people 
do worse than the Prussians. “They tear up as so 
many scraps of paper the many solemn guarantees 
given to our forefathers and ourselves that our civil 
and natural rights would never be questioned or chal- 
lenged in Canada—because it was for the sake of those 
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rights that we saved Canada for England. Prussians 
had never given to the Poles or the Alsatians such 
solemn guarantees, and yet they have earned the con- 
tempt of the world by their treatment of the Polish 
and French language.” 





If China feels all broken up it is not to be wondered at.—Deseret 
News. 


Anyhow there is no danger of free Russia suffering from ennui.— 
Baltimore American. 





CONSEQUENCES OF HAIG’S LATEST DRIVE IN 
THE WEST 


[F the diplomatic phases of the great war had not ab- 

sorbed attention all last month, the effects upon mili- 
tary Berlin of Haig’s offensive, observes the expert of 
the London Post, would have averted the cabinet crisis 
in London. To a layman, studying war maps, the stra- 
tegical consequence of a drive that advances the Allied 
line up to and including a lot of new names in an un- 
familiar region carried no special idea. The difficulty 
of comprehending what happened is all the greater be- 
cause of headlines about “terrific German attacks.” 
Therefore, the Post’s expert disregards the new names 
on the map for the moment to explain that the latest 
battle was not an affair of taking trenches only to have 
them retaken. In no part of the line pushed by Haig has 
Hindenburg held on. His “attacks” were in the nature 
of rear-guard actions to achieve a “get away.” All the 
military experts of the Allies, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Italians, see in the latest drive new proof 
of their contention that the war is to be won in the 
West. The British and French have established their 
clear numerical superiority there. They have demon- 
strated the supremacy of their artillery over Hinden- 
burg’s. They have gained ground which makes a fur- 
ther retirement of the Germans before next winter in- 
evitable. Hindenburg has no reserves adequate to a 
counter-push. 





Why the Magnitude of Haig’s 
, _, Victory is Obscured. 
T is no secret to the British public that some difference 


of opinion has existed between General Haig and 
General Pétain on the subject of undertaking this 
latest offensive. The French view ever since Nivelle 
went has been that they should hold what they have 
won and limit their attacks to local points at which they 
could effect a surprise. Haig, says the expert of the 
Manchester Guardian, a reliable commentator, was dead 
against this conception. He pointed out that Nivelle 
ought not to have relied so much on his “seventy-fives.”’ 
He should not have neglected his heavy artillery. The 
result was that while Nivelle gained ground he could 
not go on and his casualties were too severe. Pétain 
replied to this that a formal strategic offensive against 
the Hindenburg line was a mistake. He must play the 
Fabian part. While the discussion proceeded, Hinden- 
burg began operations against the ground Pétain had 
won in the neighborhood of the Chemin des Dames. 
This was last July. The object was to bleed the French 
ala Verdun. Pétain came over at last to Haig’s view, 
especially as the British, owing to the Fabian policy, 
had suffered a check at the Yser bridgehead. Haig, ad- 
mitting no hope of a “break through,” took stock of his 
resources in men and guns, decided that Hindenburg 
was relatively deficient in both, and began the drive. 
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; Unexpected Yielding of Hindenburg 
in the West. 

ONE of the surprises of last month was the yielding 

of Hindenburg at Chemin des Dames. The Allied 
experts are still unable to realize the German weakness 
to which this points. The end of the fighting, as the 
British daily explains it, is that “the French have finally 
secured -their hold upon these commanding positions” 
altho the German experts made desperate efforts in 
counter-attacks to win something that could be ex- 
plained at home as a victory. The effect of the military 
events at the front last month upon the French higher 
command, as the expert of the London News points out, 
is important in two ways. It convinces the people at 
home that they have formed an exaggerated idea of 
Germany’s military might. It has been exceedingly dif- 
ficult to persuade the French people that they ought not 
to wait until they are strengthened by the arrival of the 
American troops. The legend that Germany has tre- 
mendous reserves of man power seems now definitely 
exploded. The Paris government is prepared to risk 
once more that steady push against the Hindenburg 
line which resulted in the discomfiture of Nivelle. 
There is also a certainty, dwelt upon in the Bulletin des 
Armées itself, that Hindenburg withdraws in order to 
avoid either a break through or a flanking. The eastern 
front had been so denuded by the Berlin staff before 
last month’s drive that Hindenburg may be said to have 
had every available gun and mtan behind him when he 
retired badly mauled. Even seventeen-year-old boys 
were found among Haig’s prisoners and it was noticed 
that all of them showed signs of under-nourishment. 


The Strategical Lesson of 
Last Month’s Drive. 
HERE is no pretense of concealment even in Ger- 


many, according to the expert of the Paris Gaulois, 
that a concerted movement of all the Allies, east and 
west, must push the Hindenburg line all the way back 
home. This detail imparts to the immediate future of 
the Russian army a critical importance. What is need- 
ed, thinks the French expert, is less a drive on the 
grand scale from the East against Germany than a re- 
spectable effort to hold the Kaiser’s forces. All author- 
ities agree that the Berlin general staff has withdrawn 
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from the East the flower of the German troops. There 
is no army in the real sense anywhere except in the 
West. The condition of Germany’s rolling stock is bad 
and she is unable to move troops with her old expedition 
from one point to another. Disorganized as they were 
last month, the Russians were able to make a decided 
impression, the Manchester Guardian notes, against the 
Kaiser’s forces. This discovery indicates the possibility 
of a fresh drive in the West before cold weather comes 
and the bare possibility of a great crash of the Kaiser’s 
forces—a Waterloo. Allied experts express surprise at 
the promptness displayed by German troops in getting 
out of range of the artillery of Haig and Pétain. There 
is likewise the mystery of the inadequate defense of 
Lens against the advance of British troops begun last 
July. The greatly reduced strength of the Crown 
Prince’s forces when he attacked north of the Aisne and 
in the Champagne country and simultaneously in the 
Verdun sector six weeks ago was another surprise. 
Why these attacks against a superior foe? In reply to 
this query, the expert of the Figaro points out that the 
German spy service has deteriorated. Can it be, asks 
the Figaro, that the general staff in Berlin, like so many 
in England and America, take seriously the exaggera- 
tions of French losses which represent the republic as 
reeling and defeated? In any event, the Crown Prince 
was wofully deceived regarding the strength of the 
forces he attacked last month, nor does the loss of his 
air supremacy quite account for the blunder. There 
is a theory in London, to which Sir William Robertson 
is said to be partial, that the steady withdrawal of Hin- 
denburg last month is the logical result of the fact that 
the strategy of the Marshal pivots on the eastern rather 
than the western front. Ludendorff also is an “east- 
erner.” The Crown Prince is a stalwart “westerner.” 
The Hindenburg strategy being in the ascendant, ob- 
serves the expert of the Débats, it may be that last 
month’s retirements are merely the development of a 
military policy decided upon from the first. That would 
explain the comparatively small number of prisoners 
taken by the British in their drive. It would account 
for the willingness of Hindenburg to abandon positions 
that threaten not only Lens, but imperil even the hold 
upon Douai, Cambrai and all Belgium, and involve the 
surrender of the submarine bases. 





The only convincing German peace move will be a general retire- 
ment.—Newark News. 


Germany is entirely willing to make another peace if somebody 
will kindly furnish the scrap of paper.—Boston Transcript. 





SCHEME OF CHANCELLOR MICHAELIS TO EFFECT 
A GERMAN PEACE 


U PON the reassembling of the Reichstag in Berlin 

Chancellor Michaelis will explain the basis of the 
peace which the Wilhelmstrasse confidently expects by 
next Christmas. He has been conducting the govern- 
ment for the Junkers in touch with the Crown Prince, 
steering a middle course with rather more than usual 
benevolence for the radical elements. That sums up the 
situation in Berlin as read in Dutch newspapers, includ- 
ing the Handelsblad. It is a situation which can not last. 
Whether it be that expectations of Doctor von Kuehl- 
mann, the new foreign minister, are too high, or whether 
the news from Stockholm makes pessimists of men like 
Scheidemann, the Socialist, and von Payer, of the South 


German populist group, it seems clear to the Dutch 
press that Michaelis will find his hand forced. He is 
trying to have the war pushed while the militarists 
escape the Reichstag with vague promises of Prussian 
“reform.” He will be pinned down to a peace. If it 
be not forthcoming with Russia separately, something 
in the nature of a break in the war cloud will have to 
come from a neutral capital—preferably Stockholm. 
Bad as the outlook for him seems to the Manchester 
Guardian and its British contemporaries, there are 
French dailies, including the Socialist Humanité, which 
profess to believe that the Doctor has “something to 
shake out of his sleeve” for the benefit of the Reichstag. 


























Michaelis Paints a Rosy 
German Picture. 


MICHAELIS has stood for confidence in German 
success ever since he went in, observes the Giornale 
d'Italia (Rome), a shrewd observer of the Chancellor. 
Doctor von Bethmann-Hollweg thought Germany had 
failed to get a decision and ought to make what terms 
she could. The new Chancellor rings every possible 
change through his inspired organs, the Kélnische and 
the Kreuz, upon the “new optimism,” as the Socialist 
V orwirts calls it. Russia is still out of it. She will re- 
main out of it. Greece was dragooned into the war by 
the Allies. The front held with the aid of the Bulgarians 
remains firm. Italy is finding Austria- Hungary so 
strong that there can be no question of the loss to her 
of Trieste. The weather has halted the fighting in the 
Caucasus, Irak and Palestine. When the fights there 
are resumed, the Turkish forces will be freshly 
equipped. Haig has tried an offensive in the West only 
to lose. That is the situation on land as set forth in 
German organs of the censored kind. Germany has 
nothing to worry about. The Allies know it. That is 
why the Chancellor will make no propositions to -he 
enemy. This is what he has been saying ever since he 
took office and he will say it all again to the deputies 
publicly, predicts the French organ of Socialism. 


Trouble Coming in the 
_ Reichstag. 
HERE are two schools of opinion in the press of the 


Allies regarding the real meaning of the German 
Chancellor’s attitude. Libera: English organs like the 
London Chronicle and the London News do not share 
the feeling of Tory papers like the London Post that 
Chancellor Michaelis must be taught by more heavy 
fighting on the western front that Germany is hope- 
lessly beaten. They profess to feel that the Chancellor 
regards the game as up, at any rate in the West. He is 
amazingly ignorant of military affairs for a high Ger- 
man official and his judgment of the naval crisis must 
necessarily be second-hand. He probably accepts what- 
ever is said to him by the general staff as established 
strategical fact. What terrifies the Chancellor is the 
possibility that the war may drag on and on until the 
population of Germany is so depleted that it will be 
reduced to a numerical inferiority in Prussia. He is 
particularly alarmed at the rise in the death rate among 
very young children. Being a statistician and a bureau- 
crat, Michaelis fears just such a loss of German vigor 
as Kept his race at a low ebb for generations after the 
Thirty Years’ War. The Allies have no such drain upon 
their manhood. He is afraid, too, of the economic sit- 
uation that may come after a prolonged war. It is 
the economic crisis that takes much of the spirit out of 
the Doctor, according to information in Dutch dailies 
from well-informed sources. Michaelis knows that the 
Reichstag is worried by these very things. He will have 
his troubles with that body accordingly. ; 


The Wilhelmstrasse as a 
: _ New German Hope. 
‘THE attitude of the new foreign minister, Doctor von 


Kuehlmann, reflects, says the Handelsblad, his well- 
known view that the entry of Great Britain into the war 
proves the incapacity of German diplomacy. He would 
have kept Great Britain out of the war by letting Bel- 
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gium alone. This is neutral gossip, but it is supported 
to some extent by a British impression that von Kuehl- 
mann is among the German statesmen who see military 
victory for their country, at any rate in the West, grow- 
ing into a remote possibility. He might be brought to 
pronounce the word “restoration” which, according to 
Lloyd George, is the preliminary to any negotiations 
for peace. His plan, set forth with reserve in Italian 
organs like the Milan Corriere, is to approach the Eng- 
lish directly through one of the financial cliques with 
which he has always been in touch. The step will, if 
encouraged, be followed by some kind of communication 
through a neutral. There have been approaches of this 
kind before, says the Italian daily. Some of these have 
got as far as President Wilson. There will be a dif- 
ference in the method of von Kuehlmann’s approach. 
He will say something definite. He will not put forth 
any more suggestions about “armistice” or “confer- 
ence.” There will be a flat proposition, unofficial in 
character, that can be repudiated with technical accu- 
racy if anything goes wrong. All this was said before 
the Pope’s peace note defined any terms at all, before 
it was even announced as a fact. 


The Entering Wedge of a 
7 ; German Peace. ’ 
OW far matters will have progressed by the time 


the Reichstag gathers again this month no organ of 
the Allies professes to know. There will be a rather 
warm debate if nothing develops, for the Reichstag res- 
olution will be pressed unless the Chancellor secures 
another adjournment. It is the old resolution disavow- 
ing all ideas of conquest, pleading for a “peace by 
agreement and a lasting reconciliation of peoples.” The 
London News is convinced that the summary dismissal 
of this resolution in certain British political circles as 
meaningless was premature. This resolution, observes 
the London Chronicle, a radical paper, “tho it con- 
tains no reference to reparation for foul wrongs, does 
uncoubtedly open up bright vistas of a possible settle- 
ment by negotiation.” Sir Bonar Law has not been able 
as yet to see this. Mr. Lloyd George remains skeptical. 
Premier Ribot deems it of no significance. Neverthe- 
less, the more advanced sections of Allied press opinion 
feel convinced that the Socialists in the Reichstag, as 
well as some radical groups, will insist that the resolu- 
tion be taken seriously by Chancellor Michaelis. This 
imparts special interest to the parliamentary situation in 
Berlin, even if Doctor Michaelis did affirm that he 
could accept no dictation from the Reichstag or permit 
it to interfere with him in any way. The world is mis- 
led regarding the position of the Reichstag in the im- 
perial German scheme, as the French press points out. 
It has such a position as its great leaders—when there 
are any—can win for it. In Bebel’s day, the Reichstag 
was able to wring concessions from the grimmest of 
Chancellors. Biilow had to make concessions. Experi- 
ence has shown that a powerful leader in the Reichstay 
can force the hand of Emperor and Chancellor both. If 
winter brings a fresh retreat in the West and a pressing , 
hunger, the Chancellor will have to be a genius to 
handle the Reichstag. If there be no prospect of peace 
in Germany, the Socialist Avanti, of. Milan, thinks, 
when the autumn session of the Reichstag is followed 
by a winter one, there must ensue a crisis. 





The Kaiser will go down in history; in fact, he is going down 
already.—Springfield Republican. 


Chinese imperialism based upon the status queue ante didn’t last 
long.—New York Telegraph. 
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PERSONS: IN: THE:FOREGROUND 





WHY THE BIG STICK HAS FALLEN ON THE 


HUS far William Hale Thomp- 

son has not proposed that 

Chicago, the city of which 

he was elected mayor by the 

amazing plurality of 148,000 
votes two years or more ago, should 
set up independence, and, so to speak, 
disassociate itself from the United 
States. But the dispassionate student 
of affairs in the “sixth largest German 
city in the world” and the second 
largest city in the United States would 
not be greatly surprized to learn one 
of these days, says the New York 
Times Magazine, that Mayor Thomp- 
son had “drafted a new Declaration of 
Independence, with the purpose of 
severing Chicago from the nation with 
whose present ambitions and desires 
he has no apparent sympathy.” His 
attitude toward the Federal Govern- 
ment, since the United States became 


MAYOR OF CHICAGO 


a participant in the world-war, has 
been that of an indignant critic. He 
has consistently withheld that support 
which might naturally be expected of 
him, and in his speeches and in the 
columns of The Republican, official or- 
gan of his administration, he has op- 
posed measures upon which, in the 
opinion of the citizen majority, the 
very. life of the nation is thought by 
many to depend. Which is the more 
surprizing in view of the fact that 
Mayor Thompson is of supposedly 
simon-pure American stock, is a multi- 
millionaire by inheritance and was 
elected on what was supposed to be a 
pro-Ally ticket. Furthermore, we read, 
he is an ardent admirer of Theodore 
Roosevelt, with whom he shares a 
fondness for boxing and athletics in 
general. Part of his boyhood he spent, 
like Roosevelt, on the plains, working 





snubbed by Colonel Roosevelt. 








THE MAYOR OF CHICAGO DENIES THAT HE IS PRO-GERMAN, IN SPITE 
OF HIS ACTIONS 


William Hale Thompson is reported to have discouraged the visit of the British 
and French Commissions to the Illinois metropolis and as a result has been publicly 








on ranches and finally going into the 
cattle business on his own account. In 
memory of this sunny phase of his 
career he still wears a large sombrero. 
These things, combined with his “brusk 
decision of manner and such genuine 
forcefulness as he displayed in settling 
the recent Chicago traction strike,’ 
suggests a man of the Roosevelt type. 
But there the resemblance ends, it 
appears, in so far as Colonel Roose- 
velt has publicly repudiated any like- 
ness in their ideas of what constitutes 
an American citizen. 

Reporting the Bull Moose Conven- 
tion (an invitational affair) at Pitts- 
burgh in July, to which ‘the Mayor of 
Chicago was a delegate, the Chicago 
Herald says: 


“Theodore Roosevelt also was a guest, 
and the presence of the ex-President was 
the thorn in the chaplet that Mayor 
Thompson expected to place on his own 
brow. In the first place, the Mayor 
wanted to eat breakfast with the Colonel 
at the William Penn Hotel. The Colonel 
said no—and didn’t stop at that. He 
served notice on the convention managers 
that if Thompson was allowed to talk 
at the big open-air meeting in front of 
the Allegheny Court House they would 
have to get along without him. The 
Colonel spoke. Thompson didn’t. 

“The declination to break bread with 
him did not, apparently, have any effect 
on the ‘Burgomaster.’ He made a call, 
but found T. R. ‘out.’ He declared he 
would make another effort to see Teddy, 
but didn’t succeed, much to the deep 
regret of a number of persons who were 
seeking ‘listening posts’ in the hall, just 
under the opened transom of the Colo- 
nel’s apartments. . . . The officers of the 
convention had a hard time explaining 
Thompson’s presence to the delegates. 
The explanation given was that the in- 
vitation to him was extended three months 
previously, before his pro-German ten- 
dencies became known.” 


The first of the Thompson assertions 
to call attention of the public to his 
war-views came to the attention of the 
country late in April, during the visit 
of the French and British missions. It 
was expected, as a matter of course, 
that the Mayor of Chicago would take 
the lead in inviting Marshal Joffre and 
Mr. Balfour to that city. But Mayor 
Thompson, once considered a Presi- 
dential possibility and still a Senatorial 
aspirant, dumfounded friends and ene- 
mies alike by refusing to take action 
in the matter, and is said even to have 

















opposed the proposition to extend such 
an invitation. 

The motion offered in the Rotary 
Club of Chicago to expel Thompson 
from the club was only one of the 
minor results of the episode. A dele- 
gation waited upon the United States 
District Attorney to “demand formally 
that the federal authorities proceed 
against Thompson on the ground that 
he was a disloyal citizen.” We read 
also that a movement for the impeach- 
ment of the Mayor was at one time 
under way. Nothing of the sort has 
been brought to a conclusion, however, 
nor has anything been made public as 
to the result of the charges preferred 
against him to the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney. Incidentally the British 
and French envoys duly visited Chi- 
cago, and at the head of the reception 
committee was his honor the Mayor. 
- To quote further from the New York 
Times: 


“Mayor Thompson’s conduct in regard 
to the foreign missions might be passed 
over as the result of a whim were it not 
for the fact that it is only one of a 
number of his manifestations of an at- 
titude toward the Federal Government 
which might be delicately described as 
unfriendly neutrality. Subsequently the 
Mayor startled Chicago by refusing to 
permit bond salesmen to solicit subscrip- 
tions to the Liberty Loan in the City 
Hall. The refusal was indirect, but un- 
mistakable. The men who were selling 
the bonds, worthy citizens acting from 
motives of disinterested patriotism, called 
on the Mayor to ask permission to can- 
vass the City Hall, undoubtedly expecting 
enthusiastic cooperation. The Mayor said 
it was a matter which he must consider 
carefully and asked them to call again 
on a specified Monday. But on the Mon- 


BISMARCK’S SUCCESSOR 


day, at the hour appointed, the Mayor 
was not in his office, nor were they able 
to find him after considerable effort. At 
last, on the following Thursday, the 
Mayor gave in, as he had in the matter 
of the invitation to the envoys. Nearly 
a week after the presentation of their re- 
quest the canvassers were allowed to 
enter the City Hall in the interest of the 
Liberty Loan. ; 

“The first result of this belated in- 
vasion of the City Hall was a subscription 
of $10,000 from Assistant City Treasurer 
Joseph Rushkewicz, in the name of the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union of Amer- 
ica. Most of the other city officials 
bought Liberty bonds, but there was one 
distinguished exception — Mayor Thomp- 
son,” 


An explanatory light on this some- 
what confusing American mayor is 
thrown by the New York Sun, which 
asserts that he is the “tool” and “echo” 
of one Fred Lundin, now generalis- 
simo of Chicago politics, who engi- 
neered his election but who hitherto 
had been a “silent but important cog 
in the Lorimer machine.” Lundin, of 
Swedish origin, “who used to manu- 
facture patent medicines, but just at 
present is making a patent door” 
(when he is not engaged in steering 
Thompson through the mazes of Chi- 
cago politics), has ambitions to be a 
Warwick, a king-maker, a political boss 
of Croker stature. 


“Thompson was just the kind of man 
Lundin was looking for, because he was 
young, wealthy, amiable, likable—in short, 
a good mixer. It is true he never gave 
much evidence of political sense nor was 
he ever accused of being overburdened 
with brains. But for Lundin’s purposes 
these things were merits. It is obvious 
that a boss can best maintain his suprem- 
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acy by operating through a man who is 
altogether reliant on him not only for 
political preferment but for political 
sense. ... 

“Thompson disclosed another quality 
which Lundin shrewdly discerned to be 
perhaps more valuable than anything else, 
This was a stubborn, bulldog tenacity 
once he was aroused. He could stand 
his ground in a rough and tumble en- 
counter and he could take punishment. 
He has grit, and once he has determined 
to go through with a thing he will do it. 

“This element in Thompson’s character 
was essential also for the operations of 
a boss who intended to ride his way, 
roughshod if necessary, to power. Thomp- 
son has balked at times, and his stubborn- 
ness has upset carefully laid plans; but 
there can be no doubt he would have 
quit long ago were it not for his ca- 
pacity to take punishment.” 


In discouraging the Joffre - Balfour 
visit to Chicago, we read that Mayor 
Thompson had been carefully coached 
by his “pro-German boss” what to say, 
but that he “slipped up” by stating in 
an inadvertent interview that Chicago 
is “the sixth largest German city in 
the world.” That was the idea, we are 
assured, that the head of the Chicago 
political machine had in mind, but “it 
wasn’t the way Lundin intended it to 
be phrased.” 

Defending himself from what he 
terms “these malicious accusations that 
have no foundation in fact,” Thompson 
denies that he is pro-German, denies 
that he opposed our supplying food to 
the Allies and denies that he refused 
to invite the British and French mis- 
sions to Chicago. His qualifying answer 
to the last charge is that he had “no 
right to invite them without a joint 
resolution of the City Council.” 


DOCTOR MICHAELIS: THE INCARNATION OF 
PRUSSIAN BUREAUCRACY 


O one who has not studied at 
first hand the practical work- 
ings of the Prussian adminis- 
trative system could under- 
stand a type like the Herr 

Doktor Georg Michaelis, lifted so sud- 
denly out of bureaucratic obscurity in- 
to world-wide renown as Imperial Ger- 
man Chancellor. One might search 
long in contemporary studies of emi- 
nent Germans without finding the least 
allusion to him. Even “Wer Ist’s,” the 
fatherland’s “Who’s Who,” dismisses 
him with a few dates and a list of the 
titles that denote his: rise through the 
grades of the official hierarchy. His 
life has been spent at desks in various 
municipal centers of local administra- 
tion, conning official reports, presiding 
over “province boards,” arguing cases 
in courts. His longest journey from 
home was to Japan, where he con- 
ducted a very German institution in 
Tokyo. He is the kind of Prussian 


who has no stain of soldier in him, 
a creature of the state, learned in the 
lore of documents. His appointment 
ought to have convinced the knowing 
in these things that the crisis he ap- 
peared to solve was regarded at home 
as Prussian primarily. 

Thus does a writer in the Paris 
Temps dismiss the new Chancellor. 
Yet a word of warning is spoken 
against a theory of the man as a 
figurehead, a stop-gap. Georg Michae- 
lis is a genius in his way—a German 
professor's way. He is the profes- 
sorial type who might have stepped 
out of a novel by Freytag. One might 
know him, we read, by the long frock 
coat and the horn spectacles, the peer- 
ing blue eyes and the protruding cuffs, 
which he obviously does not know how 
to manage. He is as likely as not to 
have a roll of documents under his 
arm. The time of day is apparent 
from the state of the Herr Doktor’s 


brow. At breakfast the hair is neatly 
arranged around it. By noon it is 
pushed back. In his busy days as a 
Regierungsrat he was wont to thrust 
a pen or a pencil behind his ear. His 
conspicuous trait is silence. He moves 
noiselessly, as becomes a man of his 
exalted rank in the Prussian financial 
administration, into which he passed 
from the legal department. He is en- 
titled to put all kinds of typically Ger- 
man initials after his name—O. and 
P. and R.—and to be treated with the 
deference due a Wirkl. Geh. Ober- 
Finanzrat and all the rest of it. Never- 
theless, he is typically German in a 
very humble sense, living long in hum- 
ble bachelor quarters in the Museum- 
strasse of Berlin, his greatest dissipa- 
tion being a glass of beer sipped at in- 
tervals as he sat at a table in a garden, 
studying the Kreuz-Zeitung, his favor- 
ite daily because of its sound monarchi- 
cal sentiments. 
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THE LATEST BEARER OF BISMARCK’S BURDEN 


George Michaelis is Pious. George Michaelis is Pacific. George Michaelis is 
Nobody. In these scornful terms does the Socialist organ of Berlin dismiss the new 
imperial German Chancellor, in whom the organ of the Berlin bourgeoisie professes to 
behold the “white hope’—Peace—of his country. 








The career of Michaelis, observes a 
sarcastic scribe in the Figaro, ought 
to encourage mediocrity everywhere. 
Destitute of ideas, except those he has 
picked up at second hand from the re- 
ports of subordinates, with no genius, 
deprived by fate of influential family 
connections, incapable of initiative, 
slow of comprehension, unready in 
even the small talk of the dinner-table, 
he has risen by hard work and sheer 
persistence in the imitation of success- 
ful men to a post of critical importance 
at a grave moment in the destinies of 
the whole human race. History is so 
full of irony that the Herr Doktor, 
with his cracked voice and his habit of 
standing on one leg as he runs a hand 
through scant hair, may prove the 
“peace Chancellor.” He has not the 
brilliance that rushes into indiscretion. 
He would never take a step without 
consulting all the authorities. He will 
never make a speech that he has not 
first written out in his own beautiful 
German script and committed to mem- 
ory as if it were a lesson. Nor will 
the speech, when finished, comprise 
anything not picked up from other 
speeches. His oratory is like his con- 


versation: one has a vague depression 
of having heard it all before. His 
tanner and his tone befit such utter- 
ances. He stands rigidly with feet 
close together and declaims correctly 
according to the received rules of elo- 
cution 

Perhaps the most remarkable char- 
acteristic of Doctor Michaelis is noted 
in the Gaulois: he cannot be got rid of. 
Should he take it into his hard, square 
gray head to see even the All-Highest, 
the Herr Professor would take up his 
station in some available portion of the 
grounds about Potsdam and remain 
until doomsday. If he were carried 
away and dropped off the bridge, he 
would come back. He would be very 
respectful in his demeanor but very 
firm in his attitude. The explanation of 
the peculiarity is that the Doctor has 
so small a head that but one idea can 
fit into it at a time. The idea makes 
him exceedingly uneasy and he has a 
quite remarkable capacity for the com- 
munication of this idea to those with 
whom he comes into contact. As he is 
a most gentle, quiet creature, with a 
persuasive voice and a pleading man- 
ner, he inspires sympathy of a sort. 
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The difficulty in dealing with him is 
that he can never come to the point. 
He has the mind that goes back to the 
creation of the world in giving the his- 
tory of a case. It was most like him 
to trace the present situation in Europe 
back to the causes cited by Tacitus in 
explaining the troubles of the ancient 
Romans with the Alleman. 

Another significant fact about Mi- 
chaelis, attested by the Débats, is that 
as Chancellor he comes a stranger at 
the Court of William II. He was a 
great friend of Professor von Schmol- 
ler; but von Roeder, the master of cere- 
monies, never knew him. Michaelis 
was unknown to the leading Junkers 
when he emerged from the finance 
ministry. He has not a “von” to his 
name and he carries a silver watch. 
His German accent is decidedly pro- 
vincial and he eats supper late at night 
which consists of cold sausdges and 
black bread. That places him socially. 
Karl Helfferich, the financial genius, 
who has a somewhat higher estimate of 
the abilities of Michaelis than most 
people have, is not above poking sly fun 
at him, according to an anecdote going 
the rounds of the European press. The 
Vice-Chancellor had asked the Doctor 
a very ordinary question. “I will give 
the matter,” replied Michaelis, “my 
most careful consideration.” “While 
doing so,” rejoined Helfferich, “con- 
sider likewise the possibility of taking 
lunch with me to-day.” Michaelis 
promised with his habitual gravity to 
do so, never for a moment suspecting 
that anything in the nature of a joke 
was intended. On another occasion a 
good story was in circulation on the 
subject of Eugen Gutmann, the bank 
director. Michaelis was greatly per- 
turbed by it. “Excellenz,” said Helf- 
ferich, “that is a joke.” “Oh!” ex- 
claimed Michaelis, and he laughed 
heartily. No one, says the Gaulois, will 
laugh at a joke more heartily than Mi- 
chaelis when it has been explained to 
him. 

In the matter of hard work, affirnis 
a writer in the French daily, Michaelis 
has long been a shining example to the 
whole finance ministry. He would rise 
at six every morning, winter or sum- 
mer, sitting down to his breakfast at 
seven, a habit dating from his period of 
service in towns like Schneidemiihl and 
Arnsberg, where his functions were 
not unlike those of an American prose- 
cuting attorney. His morning hours 
are given over to official reports. He 
has an astonishing head for figures and 
can do mental arithmetic with light- 
ning-speed. He knows all about the 
technicalities of German legal pro- 
cedure in criminal cases. This great 
accumulation of professional knowl- 
edge has been rendered possible, he 
thinks, by his habit of early rising. 
After breakfast during. his Berlin 
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period before the war, he walked to 
the animal garden and studied the lions 
—now, alas! no more—and turned up 
at the ministry by nine. He sat im- 
mersed in documents all the forenoon. 
“The German,” to quote one of his 
aphorisms, “loves quiet work.” He 
made himself a terror to the youthful 
bureaucrats who failed to keep proper 
hours. It seemed impossible to escape 
his eye. He devised a scheme to lock 
up the hats of those who showed ten- 
dencies toward too early departure. He 
returned ill-written reports to their 
authors with severe marginal notes. 
At five o’clock he sighed heavily, for 
he would be alone with the porters 
and the janitors, arriving to sweep and 
lock up. He never ceases to lament 
the good old times back in the seven- 
ties of the last century when the bu- 


reaucrats of Prussia knew how to work 
and enjoyed real power under Bis- 
marck, There have been no great men 
since Bismarck, according to a theory 
of the Herr Doktor. 

This enthusiasm for the methods of 
the man of blood and iron explains to 
some French students of his career 
the slow rise of Michaelis. He is said 
to have showed his sympathies too 
plainly, to have revealed his impression 
of the Emperor as a spectacular figure 
of the theatrical type. He had no 
faith in the imperialism of the new 
reign, no interest in colonies. He is 
declared to have pronounced Bismarck 
sound in the judgment that Alsace and 
Lorraine ought to have been left to the 
French, sound, too, in his theory that 
Germany needs no colonial policy. 

There can be but one kind of art in 
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Germany, Michaelis is said to have 
observed, and it is the business of the 
state to find out which. That is the 
solitary sensational remark he is known 
to have made prior to his first speech 
as Chancellor and it won him the re- 
nown of a cartoon in Jugend, showing 
him in the famous frock coat and 
the famous long cuffs. “Who is your 
favorite artist?” he is asked in this 
squib. “I have none,” he is made to 
reply. “It is the business of a Prus- 
sian administrative official to be strict- 
ly impartial.” This, observes the French 
daily from which we get the informa- 
tion, is a happy summing up of the 
whole attitude to life of Doctor George 
Michaelis. He is, finally, a most re- 
ligious man, the sincerity of whose 
simple Christian faith has never been 
questioned. 


MORGAN SOLD HIS FAMOUS ART TREASURES BECAUSE 
HE WAS PRESSED FOR CASH 


ILLS of actual, as well as 
of fictitious, multimillion- 
aires now and then have 
a most disconcerting way 
of destroying popular il- 
lusions as to the magnitude of greatly 
advertized American fortunes. Even 
the will of the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
was no exception. It revealed that the 
foremost American financier of his 
time was by no means a fabulously 
wealthy man. It disclosed that, aside 
from his art collections and other prop- 
erty which constituted a liability rather 
than an asset, he left comparatively 
little realizable wealth. Just how 
“comparatively” small was the Mor- 
gan fortune may be gathered from the 
surprising statement of B. C. Forbes, 
in Leslie’s, that the recent sales of the 
great Morgan collection of pictures and 
other art treasures, coveted by the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
which had prematurely built a magnif- 
icent home for them, were “prompted 
more by necessity than choice.” In a 
series of articles on “men who are 
making America,” this well-informed 
writer reports all sorts of traditions re- 
garding the Morgans. The elder Mor- 
gan, so long the accredited Warwick 
of finance, was not, it appears, the most 
brilliant banker in America, or the best 
judge of financial propositions. In fact, 
his analyses and conclusions often were 
faulty, we read, and furthermore: 
“The inheritance to which the present 
head of the famous banking house fell 
heir was not all roses. The bald truth 
is that he found himself in a trying posi- 
tion. He was bitterly assailed for hur- 
riedly selling important parts of his 
father’s art collection; and in the inner 
circles a good deal of indignation was 
felt when it became known that the per- 
son in charge of the collection first 


learned the news of the sale from re- 
porters and not from Mr. Morgan him- 


self. This latter fact illustrates his in- 
herent tactlessness. But the disposal of 
the priceless pictures for which New 
York City had erected a special home was 
not prompted solely by want of public 
spirit on the son’s part. He did not sell 
them for the fun of the thing. His 
father in the later years of his life had 
devoted the bulk of his income to buying 
art objects, the up-keep of which entailed 
iffordinate expense. The Morgan will re- 
vealed that the popular belief that Mr. 
Morgan was fabulously wealthy was 
wrong. ... His security holdings, apart 
from several millions (par value) that 
were classed as worthless or of nominal 
value, aggregated only $19,000,000, while 
of cash he left only an inconsiderable 
amount. 

“To carry on an international banking 
firm requires a vast amount of capital 
and, in blunt language, the younger Mor- 
gan needed the money to run his busi- 
ness, to pay the $3,000,000 inheritance 
tax, and to take care of the various pro- 
visions in the will.” 


Analyzing the character and the 
qualifications of the present Morgan to 
succeed to the. position of being our 
foremost banker, this biographer as- 
serts that “Morgan the Second is not 
ambitious to become a great domi- 
nating force over the whole world of 
finance; possessing neither the will nor 
the qualities to become a Napoleon. He 
is obsessed by no lust of power. While 
far from being a figurehead in the firm 
of which he is the head, he is content 
to let his trusted associates bear the 
brunt of the actual executive work.” 
As to his personality, one of his part- 
ners and staunch admirers is reported 
as saying that “he understands the pub- 
lic and can put himself in its place as 
little as the average American under- 
stands royalty or could put himself in 
its place.” To quote further: 


“He is sadly, seriously lacking in states- 
manship, a fact that more than once has 





occasioned the financial community, espe- 
cially its more responsible members, grave 
concern. . . . He does not look upon him- 
self as the most dominant figure in the 
financial world, as powerful enough to 
defy anybody and everybody, as beyond 
the reach of criticism or control; he sees 
himself merely a private banker doing 
a large, valuable, constructive business, 
beneficial for the development of the 
nation’s resources, honest and _ straight- 
forward beyond cavil, scrupulously fair 
to his clients—and not accountable to 
anyone else, since it is nobody else’s 
business. 

“Responsibility, however, has broadened 
him, and it may be that experience will 
in time teach him the necessity for cul- 
tivating some of the qualities he now 
scorns. More than one event of the last 
three years has been calculated to bring 
home to him the common-sense wisdom 
of striving honorably to gain the good- 
will of his fellow men and the short- 
sightedness, not to say folly, of antago- 
nizing and irritating them by ignoring or 
flouting them. If J. P. Morgan would 
only reveal himself to the public as he 
reveals himself to his friends, he could 
become one of the most popular financiers 
in the country.” 

This duality of character was illus- 
trated by an incident that occurred at 
his country home on Long Island 
shortly after his attempted assassina- 
tion. As Mr. Morgan and a companion 
were boarding the yacht Corsair, they 
saw a photographer in a small boat 
manifestly waiting to snap the banker. 
Morgan was furious, and assailed the 
photographer in language more force- 
ful than polite. At this juncture, the 
financier’s hat blew off, and was caught 
and returned by the camera man. Like 
a flash, we are told, the Morgan anger 
gave place to a broad smile. He saw 
things in a new light. The photogra- 
pher became not an interloper but a fel- 
low mortal engaged in earning a liveli- 
hood, and Morgan posed many times. 
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TERESTCHENKO: THE PLUTOCRATIC PARADOX OF 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


OW so wealthy a capitalist 

and so conservative a revo- 

lutionary as Michael Ivano- 

vitch Terestchenko manages 

to remain at the head of the 
foreign office in Petrograd is a mystery 
to the Giornale d'Italia, altho the Ro- 
man daily is pleased that someone with 
a little common sense and a working 
acquaintance with finance and the out- 
side world is able to stay with a 
ministry made up, as it contends, of 
the violent and the visionary. The 
lowest estimate of Mr. Terestchenko’s 
wealth places it at thirty million dol- 
lars in sugar refineries, railway bonds, 
landed property and Kieff real estate, 
and he owes nobody a kopeck. He is 
thirty-two years old. He is famous 
for his charming manners. He is a 
proficient linguist, the child of wealthy 
parents, a lover of the arts, a dabbler 
in Greek and Latin literature, a trav- 
eler in many lands. Socially he be- 
longs to that bourgeoisie against which 
feeling in Russia runs high. Politically 
he has always cultivated those radical 
elements in his home town of Kieff 
which sent him to the Duma some 
years ago. There is nothing in the 
way of Socialism, anarchy or revolu- 
tion in which he has not dabbled, to 
the horror of his parents, who brought 
him up expensively, sent him to more 
than one great university in Russia and 
Germany, and did their best to wean 
him from the works of Bakunin, Marx, 
Engels and the rest. Finally, we have 
to consider the happy disposition of 
Mr. Terestchenko, his gay spirits, his 
ready wit, his lively fancy and imagina- 
tion. Time has modified his original 
view, propounded at twenty in Swiss 
organs of anarchy, that governments 
ought to be abolished and the social 
ideal is communism. He will soon be 
thirty-three and time, as the Giornale 
observes, sobers a man. 

The difficulty with Terestchenko, 
from the true blue revolutionary point 
of view, is set forth in the Milan 
Avanti, a Socialist sheet, which is in 
touch with Petrograd revolutionary 
opinion. The foreign minister has only 
an intellectual interest in subversive 
opinion. Invent some new scheme for 
the overthrow of the social system, set 
it forth in dazzling phrases and with 
a wealth of learning, and thus bring 
police persecution to your door and 
the heart of Terestchenko is with you. 
Tscheidze, the gloomy, and Skobeleff, 
the silent, agree that Terestchenko sur- 
passes them both in the intimacy of 
his acquaintance with the literature of 
revolt. Terestchenko is an assiduous 
reader of refugee organs, an apt quoter 
from revolutionary classics. The limi- 
tation of the man, from the Tscheidze 


point of view, is his reluctance to 
translate word into deed. Terestchenko 
will be sure to raise difficulties. He 
is a trained economist, a born financier, 
whose bold speculations on the bourses 
before the war account in part for the 
increase in his patrimony. He has a 
great lending scheme for the trans- 
formation of every peasant into a land 
owner—a scheme that could have 
arisen only in the mind of a genius, 
observes the Italian daily, and which 
only a genius could realize. He will 
carry this out, we read. He has the 
gifts of a Colbert, the insight of a 
Rothschild, the initiative of a John 
Law. Nor is this an unsupported view. 
The Paris Temps beholds in him the 
many-sided man—an artist in concep- 
tion, a scientist in method, a leader in 
politics, a genius in diplomacy. 

Terestchenko, besides being rich and 
gifted, is the child of fortune in his 
personality. The French daily describes 
a tall, dark young man, of athletic 
build, with a gay, ringing laugh and 
a figure of the most athletic kind. His 
social tendency is manifest from the 
moment one enters his presence. There 
is the warm, shapely hand, with the 
ring—a bugbear to the revolutionists— 
on one finger. The collar of Terést- 
chenko is always fresh, the coat neatly 
pressed. The hottest day finds him 
alert. He knows instinctively what 
language to use in opening conversa- 
tion with a stranger. His French is 
that of the Avenue d’Alma, his English 
that of Hyde Park. He knows Berlin, 
London, Paris, Rome, with the in- 
timacy of one who has walked the 
streets of all and dined in their best 
restaurants. The latest book of im- 
portance is sure to have found its way 
to his desk, whether its theme be art, 
poetry, biology. The supreme charm 
of the conversation of Terestchenko, 
says a writer in the London Chronicle, 
is its naturalness, the air he has of in- 
tellectual saturation with all that in- 
terests the minds of men in science, 
literature, politics, the arts. His knowl- 
edge, or rather his Culture, sits lightly. 
He does not use the vocabulary of the 
dilettante or the terms of the expert, 
and he has no air of superiority. The 
voice is free from the guttural qualities 
picked up by so many Russians in 
Leipzig, Munich and Berlin. He can 
use the letter “h” without diffictilty, 
never pronouncing it like “g,” as Rus- 
sians sometimes do. In deference to 
revolutionary opinion, he has aban- 
doned the carrying of a cane and the 
flower in his buttonhole; but his nails 
are carefully manicured and his shoes 
shine. He has very small feet and 
hands for a man of such bulk. 

The home of Terestchenko in the 


Lipki quarter of Kieff is in the most 
fashionable part of that great city, and 
before the outbreak of the war he had 
an office in an old building near the 
Dnieper. His business habits seem to 
have been confirmed from his earliest 
youth. Terestchenko, observes the Lon- 
don daily, is not interested merely in 
the theory of economics, in the knowl- 
edge of business and commerce which 
comes from a perusal of books. He 
has the passion of the bourse and the 
mart in his blood, like his ancestors 
for several generations back. The 
family fortune was made in sugar, on 
which subject he is a high authority. 
His enterprize has exploited itself, 
however, in the foundation of new en- 
terprizes, Terestchenko believing in the 
creation of a small merchant class of 
native Russians. The business of the 
country, he believes, is too exclusively 
in the hands of aliens. He has en- 
couraged the establishment of schools 
for the commercial training of young 
peasants. This brings upon his head 
the accusation of being “bourgeois,” 
but Terestchenko replies that he is 
not afraid of a word. He pleads that 
the true democracy is often that of 
business and that through the growth 
of a trading bourgeoisie the transition 
to socialism will be easier. He is shy 
in the presence of .an audience, in- 
capable of launching himself upon the 
bosom of the crowd in Kerensky’s im- 
passioned manner; but in the discus- 
sion of a plan for the exploitation of 
a tea monopoly he shines, the oil wells 
make him fervent and persuaded the 
Jewish financiers to invest heavily in 
a “liberty loan.” 

What particularly recommends Ter- 
estchenko to the press of western Eu- 
rope is his familiarity with the “bour- 
geois” ideal, his knowledge of the eco- 
nomics of business and finance. Were 
he to land in London penniless and 
friendless to-morrow, Terestchenko, we 
are assured by the Manchester Guar- 
dian, would hit upon a scheme so 
promising commercially that he could 
present it' with effect to the most 
cautious capitalist in that metropolis. 
He is a born salesman, plausible, in- 
spiring confidence as. he dilates upon 
his wares, whether they be sugar stocks 
or naphtha wells. He has himself writ- 
ten a fetching prospectus for a sugar 
company and managed a branch bank 
in Moscow. Yet he studied the phi- 
losophy of Hegel at Leipzig, and when 
the Mona Lisa was stolen he compared 
the catastrophe, according to the Gior- 
nale, with the burning of Rome under 
Nero. His knowledge of human na- 
ture is attested by the fact, we read 
further, that he is reserved with an 
Englishman. 
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BERNARD SHAW’S “O’FLAHERTY V. C.”—AN INTERLUDE 
OF THE GREAT WAR 


E are not indebted to the 
war for any outstanding 
great plays. But undoubt- 
edly it has provided dram- 
atists of the future with 

any amount of fresh material and un- 
hackneyed situations. Popular play- 
wrights have not been slow in taking 
advantage of the opportunities that 
have surged upon them. Curiously 
enough, and not inappropriately, come- 
dies have outnumbered tragedies since 
the outbreak of the war. Sir James 
Barrie has stressed the note of pathos; 
but he has never, in “A Kiss for 
Cinderella,’ “The New Word” and 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” 
forgotten the comic elements. Amer- 
ican playwrights, we must confess, 
have not handled the drama of the war 
with any great skill or felicity. But 
now that its concrete realities have 
been forced upon us, we may, if we 
are optimists, expect from them more 
vivid and authentic dramatic docu- 
ments concerning war. 

Despite his unorthodox pacifism and 
what the distinguished William Archer 
has termed his “incongruous attitude,” 
Bernard Shaw’s wartime plays have 
not only proved to be among the most 
amusing but the most illuminating 
documents written since August, 1914. 
Managers fight shy of these comedies, 
which are of course a bit “high” for 
wartime audiences; but they ought to 
prove effective remedies for wartime 
fevers that tend to escape control. 

“O’Flaherty V. C.,” which has re- 
cently been published in complete form 
by Hearst’s Magazine (to which we 
are indebted for the following ex- 
cerpts), is described by the author as 
“an interlude in the great war of 
1914.” It deals with recruiting in Ire- 
land—Ireland before the revolt. It is 
G. B. S. frequently at his best — 
Shaw in the plentitude of epigrammatic 
power and well-aimed cleverness. 

The scene opens in front of the 
door of an Irish country house during 
the summer of 1915. This is the home 
of General Sir Pearce Madigan, an 
elderly baronet of the district. But 
Madigan is not the “hero.” That part 
is assigned to Dennis O’Flaherty, a 
young Irishman who has returned from 
France and who now wears a Victoria 
Cross on his coat. The young hero 
is aiding the General in a recruiting 
campaign in the neighborhood. To ex- 
press his gratitude, Sir Pearce has 





even invited O’Flaherty and his old 
mother to tea in his drawing-room. 
We hear “God Save the King” and 
“It’s a Long Way to Tipperary” in the 
distance, and then, tired out by his 
arduous efforts in recruiting, O’Fla- 
herty comes over to the baronet’s door. 
He falls exhausted into a garden seat. 
As Sir Pearce, wearing khaki and 
beaming with wartime enthusiasm, ap- 
proaches, the young sdldier rises. But 
Sir Pearce generously tells him not to 
stand on ceremony. “That little cross 
of yours gives you a higher rank in 
the role of glory than I can pretend 
to. ... You’re not a common soldier, 
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STILL 


Tireless diagnostician of social ills, Bernard 
Shaw still dashes the cold water of satire on 
the enthusiasms of the British. 


O’Flaherty; and I’m proud to have you 
for my guest here to-day.” 


O’FiranHerty. Sure I know, sir. You 
have to put up with a lot from the like 
of me for the sake of the recruiting. All 
the quality shakes hands with me and says 
they’re proud to know me, just the way 
the King said when he pinned the Cross 
on me. And it’s as true as I’m standing 
here, sir, the Queen said to. me: “I hear 
you were born on the estate of General 
Madigan,” she says, “and the General 
himself tells me you were always a fine 
young fellow.” “Bedad, Mam,” I says to 
her, “if the General knew all the rabbits 
I snared on him, and all the salmon I 
snatched on him, and all the cows I 
milked on him, he’d think me the finest 
ornament for the county jail he ever sent 
there for poaching.” 

Sir Pearce. (Laughing.) You're wel- 
come to them all, my lad.“ Come (he 


“glory. 





makes him sit down again on the garden 
seat), sit down and enjoy your holiday 
(he sits down on one of the iron chairs). 

O’FLauHerty. Holiday, is it? I'd give 
five shillings to be back in the trenches 
for the sake of a little rest and quiet. I 
never knew what hard work was till I 
took to recruiting. What with the stand- 
ing on my legs all day, and the shaking 
hands, and the making speeches, and— 
what’s worse—the listening to them, and 
the calling of cheers for King and coun- 
try, and the saluting the flag till I’m stiff 
with it, and the listening to them playing 
“God Save the King” and “Tipperary,” 
and the trying to make my eyes look moist 
like a man in a picture-book, I’m that 
het that I hardly get a wink of sleep. I 
give you my word, Sir Pearce, that I 
never heard the tune of “Tipperary” in 
my life till I came back from Flanders; 
and already it’s drove me to that pitch 
of tiredness of it that when a poor little 
innocent slip of a boy in the street the 
other night drew himself up and saluted 
and began whistling it at me, I clouted 
his head for him, God forgive me! 

Sir Pearce. (Soothingly.) Yes, yes; 
I know, I know. One does get fed up 
with it; I’ve been dog-tired myself on 
parade many a time. But still, you know, 
there’s a gratifying side to it, too. After 
all, he is our king; and it’s our own coun- 
try, isn’t it? 

O’FLAHERTY. Well, sir, to you that 
have an estate in it, it would feel like 
your country. But the devil a perch of 
it ever I owned. And as to the King, 
God help him, my mother would have 
taken the skin off my back if I’d ever 
let on to have any other king than 
Parnell. 


Mrs. O’Flaherty, we learn, is a thorn 
in the side of the young hero. She 
is the wildest Fenian and rebel, her 
son admits, and she had taught her son 
to pray night and morning to Saint 
Patrick to clear the English out of Ire- 
land as he had cleared the snakes. Now 
Denny is in a fix. She has been in- 
vited to tea to see her son in all his 
And he has led her to think 
all the while that he has been fighting 
against the English. He had told her 
he was going to fight for the French 
and the Russians and she supposed that 
meant fighting against England. The 
General asks poor O’Flaherty what he 
supposes will happen when the old 
woman learns the truth. 


O’FLAnerty. She mustn't find out. It’s 
not that she’d half kill me, as big as I 
am and as brave as I am. It’s that I’m 
fond of her, and can’t bring myself to 
break the heart in her. You may think 
it queer that a man should be fond of 
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his mother, sir, and she having beat him 
from the time he could feel to the time 
she was too slow to catch him; but I’m 
fond of her, and I’m not ashamed of it. 
Besides, didn’t she win the Cross for 
me? 

Sir Pearce. How? 

O’FLanerty. By bringing me up to be 
inore afraid .of running away than of 
fighting. 1 was timid by nature; and 
when the other boys hurted me, I’d want 
to run away and cry. But she whaled me 
for disgracing the blood of the O'’Fla- 
hertys, until I’d .have fought the divil 
himself sooner than face her after funk- 
ing a fight. That was how I got to know 
that fighting was easier than it looked, 
and that the others was as much afeard 
of me as I was of them, and that if I 
only held out long enough they’d lose 
heart and give up. That’s the way I 
came to be so courageous. I tell you, Sir 
Pearce, if the German army had been 
brought up by my mother, the Kaiser 
would be dining in the banqueting hall 
at Buckingham Palace this day, and King 
George polishing his jackboots for him 
in the scullery. 

Sir Pearce. But I don’t like this, 
O’Flaherty. You can’t go on deceiving 
your mother, you know. It’s not right. 

O’FLAHERTY. Can’t go on deceiving 
her, can’t 1? It’s little you know what a 
son’s love can do, sir. Did you ever no- 
tice what a ready liar I am? 

Sir Peace. Well, in recruiting a man 
gets carried away. I stretch it a bit oc- 
casionally myself. After all, it’s for king 
and country. But if you won’t mind my 
saying it, O’Flaherty, I think that story 
about your fighting the Kaiser and the 
twelve giants of the Prussian Guard sin- 
gle-handed would be the better for a little 
toning down. I don’t ask you to drop 
it, you know, for it’s popular, undoubt- 
edly; but still, the ‘truth is the truth. 
Don’t you think it would fetch in almost 
as many recruits if you reduced the num- 
ber of guardsmen to six? . 

O'FLAHERTY. You're not used to telling 
lies ‘like I am, sir. I got great practice 
at home with my mother. What with 
saving my skin when I was young and 
thoughtless, and sparing her feelings 
when I was old enough to understand 
them, I’ve hardly told my mother the 
truth twice a year since I was born; 
and would you have me turn round on 
her and tell it now, when she’s looking 
to have some peace and quiet in her old 
age? 


Finally Sir Pearce declares that 
Denny ought, as a true patriot, to ex- 
plain to his mother what the war is 
about. She is quite capable, thinks the 
General, of understanding the right 
and wrong of the war. “How the divil 
do I know what the war is about?” 
replies the V. C. Sir Pearce is dread- 
fully shocked at this confession. Then 
Denny tells the General that “I kilt 
them”—the Germans—“because I was 
afeard that if I didn’t they’d kill me.” 
“Does patriotism mean nothing to 
you?” cries Sir Pearce Madigan: 


O’FLauerty. It means different to me 
than what it would to you, sir. It means 
England and England’s king to you. To 


me and the like of me it means talking 
about the English just the way the Eng- 
lish papers talk about the Boshes. And 
what good has it ever done here in Ire- 
land? It’s kept me ignorant because it 
filled up my mother’s mind, and she 
thought it ought to fill up mine too. It’s 
kept Ireland poor because, instead of try- 
ing to better ourselves we thought we 
was the fine fellows of patriots when we 
were speaking evil of Englishmen that 
was as poor as ourselves and maybe as 
good as ourselves. The Boshes I kilt 
was more knowledgeable men than me; 
and what better am I now that I’ve kilt 
them? What better is anybody? 

Sir Pearce. (Huffed, turning a cold 
shoulder to him.) I am sorry the ter- 
rible experience of this war—the great- 
est war ever fought—has taught you no 
better, O’Flaherty. 

O’FLanertY. (Preserving his dignity.) 
I don’t know about it’s being a great war, 
sir. It’s a big war; but that’s not the 
same thing. Father Quinlan’s new 
church is a big church; you might take 
the little old chapel out of the middle of 
it and not miss it. But my mother says 
there was more true religion in the old 
chapel. And the war has taught me that 
maybe she was right. (Sir. Pearce 
grunts sulkily.) 

O’Fianerty. (Respectfully but dog- 
gedly.) And there’s another thing it’s 
taught me, too, sir, that concerns you and 
me, if I may make bold to tell it to you. 

Sir Pearce. I hope it’s nothing you 
oughtn’t to say to me, O'Flaherty. 

O’Fian_erty. It's this, sir: that I’m 
able to sit here now and talk to you 
without humbugging you; and _ that’s 
what not one of your tenants or your 
tenants’ childer ever did to you before 
in all your long life. It’s a true respect 
I’m showing you at last, sir. Maybe 
you’d rather have me humbug you and 
tell you lies as I used, just as the boys 
here, God help them, would rather have 
me tell them how I fought the Kaiser, 
that all the world knows I never saw in 
my life, than tell them the truth. But 
I can’t take advantage of you the way I 
used, not even if I seem to be wanting 
in respect to you and cocked up by win- 
ning the Cross, 

Sir Pearce. Not at all, O’Flaherty, not 
at all. 

O’FLaHERTY. Sure, what’s the Cross 
to me barring the little pension it car- 
ries? Do you think I don’t know that 
there’s hundreds of men as brave as me 
that never had the luck to get anything 
for their bravery but a curse from the 
sergeant, and the blame for the faults 
of them that ought to have been their bet- 
ters? I’ve learned more than you'd 
think, sir; for how would a gentleman 
like you know what a poor ignorant con- 
ceited creature I was when I went from 
here into the wide world as a soldier? 
What use is all the lying, and pretend- 
ing, and humbugging, and letting on, 
when the day comes to you that your 
comrade is killed in the trench beside 
you, and you don’t as much as_ look 
round at him until you trip over his poor 
body, and then all you say is to ask why 
the divil the stretcher-bearers don’t take 
it out of the way? Why should I read 
the papers to be humbugged and lied to 
by them that had the cunning to stay at 


home and send me to fight for them? 
Don’t talk to me or to any soldier of the 
war being right. No war is right; and all 
the holy water that Father Quinlan ever 
blessed couldn’t make one right. There, 
sir! Now you know what O'Flaherty 
V. C. thinks; and you’re wiser than the 
others that only knows what he done. 


This tea at Sir Pearce’s is to be a 
great day in the life of Mrs. O’Fla- 
herty. Denny explains that she is late 
because she is dressing herself in the 
height of grandeur, and will probably 
stop at every house on the way to 
show herself and to tell just where she 
is going. The whole parish is thus 
to be filled with spite and envy. Sir 
Pearce learns surprizing things about 
the old woman: for instance, that she 
has sold him his own geese, stolen by 
her young hopeful. “Why the devil did 
you steal them?” 


O’FLAHERTY. Sure, we needed them, 
sir. Often and often we had to sell our 
own geese to pay you the rent to satisfy 
your. needs; and why shouldn’t we sell 
your geese to satisfy ours? 

Sir Pearce. Well, damme! 

O’FLaHeRTY. (Sweetly.) Sure, you had 
to get what you could out of us; and we 
had to get what we could, out of you. 
God forgive us both! 

Str Pearce. Really, O'Flaherty, the 
war seems to have upset you a little. 

O’FLAHERTY. It’s set me thinking, sir; 
and I’m not used to it. It's like the 
patriotism of the English. They never 
thought of being patriotic untii the war 
broke out; and now the patriotism had 
took them so sudden and come so strange 
to them that they run about like fright- 
ened chickens, uttering all manner of 
nonsense. But please God they’ll forget 
all about it when the war’s over. They’re 
getting tired of it already. 

Sir Pearce. No, no; it has uplifted us 
all in a wonderful way. The world will 
never be the same again, O’Flaherty. 
Not after a war like this. y 

O’FLaHErTY. So they all say, sir. I 
see no great differ myself. It’s all the 
fright and the excitement; and when that 
quiets down they'll go back to their natu- 
ral divilment and be the same as ever. 
It’s like the vermin; it’ll wash off after 
a while. 


Sir Pearce announces that he will 
be no party in any attempt to deceive 
Mrs. O’Flaherty. The young soldier 
gives an amusing picture of his 
mother’s patriotism: 


“She says all the English generals is 
Irish. She says all the English poets 
and great men was Irish. She says the 
English never knew how to read their 
own books until we taught them. She 
says we’re the Lost Tribes of the House 
of Israel and the Chosen People of God. 
She says that the goddess Venus, that 
was born out of the foam of the sea, 
came up out of the water in Killarney 
Bay off Bray Head. She says that Moses 
built the Seven Churches and that Laza- 
rus was buried in Glasnevin.... She’s 
pigheaded and obstinate; there’s no doubt 
about it. She’s like the English; they 
think there’s no one like themselves. It’s 




















the same with the Germans, tho they’re 
educated and ought to know better. 
You'll never have a quiet world till you 
knock the patriotism out of the human 
race.” 


At last Mrs. O’Flaherty comes. She 
is clean and carefully dressed, in the 
old-fashioned Irish peasant costume, 
wearing a black silk sunbonnet with 
a tiara of trimmings, and a _ black 
cloak. By her blarney she forces Sir 
Pearce to a semblance of extreme 
geniality. Sir Pearce enters the house 
to order tea. As soon as he is out of 
hearing, she turns threateningly to her 
son with an instantaneous change of 
manner: 


Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. What do you mean, 
you lying young scald, by telling me you 
were going to fight agen the English? 
Did you take me for a fool that couldn't 
find out, and the papers all full of you 
shaking hands with the English king at 
Buckingham Palace? 

O’Fiauerty. I didn’t shake hands with 
him; he shook hands with me. Could I 
turn on the man in his own house, be- 
fore his own wife, and his money in my 
pocket and in yours, and throw his civil- 
ity back in his face? 

Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. You would take the 
hand of a tyrant red with the blood of 
Ireland— 

O’FLanerty. Arra, hold your non- 
sense, mother; he’s not half the tyrant 
you are, God help him. His hand was 
cleaner than mine that had the blood of 
his own relations on it, maybe. 

Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. Is that a way to 
speak to your mother, you young spal- 
peen? 

O’FiaHerty. (Stoutly.) It is so, if 
you won’t talk sense to me. It’s a nice 
thing for a poor boy to be made much 
of by kings and queens, and shook hands 
with by the heighth of his country’s no- 
bility in the capital cities of the world, 
and then to come home and be scolded 
and insulted by his own mother. I'll 
fight for who I tike; and I'll shake hands 
with what kings I like; and if your own 
son is not good enough for you, you can 
go and look for another. Do you mind 
me now? 

Mrs. O’FLaHeErtTy. And was it the Bel- 
gians learned you such brazen impudence? 

O’FLaHertTy. The Belgians is good 
men; and the French ought to be more 
civil to them, let alone their being half- 
murdered by the Boshes. 

Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. Good men is it? 
Good men! to come over here when they 
were wounded because it was a Catholic 
country, and then go to the Protestant 
Church because it didn’t cost them any- 
thing, and some of them to never go 
near a church at all. That’s what you 
call good men! 

O’FLAHERTY. Oh, you’re the mighty 
fine politician, aren’t you? Much you 
know about Belgians or foreign parts or 
the world you’re living in, God help you! 

Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. Why wouldn't I 
know better than you? Amment I your 
mother? 

O’Fianerty. And if you are itself, 
how can you know what you never seen 
as well as me that was dug into the con- 
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tinent of Europe for six months, and was 
buried in the earth of it three times with 
the shells bursting on the top of me? | 
tell you I know what I’m about. I have 
my own reasons for taking part in this 
great conflict. I’d be ashamed to stay 
at home and not fight when everybody 
else is fighting. 

Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. If you wanted to 
fight, why couldn’t you fight in the Ger- 
man army? 

O’ FLAHERTY. 
penny a day. 

Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. Well, and if they do 
itself, isn’t there the French army? 

O'’FLaHeErty. They only get a ha’penny 


Because they only get a 


a day. 

Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. (Much dashed.) 
Oh murder! They must be a mean lot, 
Denny. 


O’FLaHertY. (Sarcastic.) Maybe you'd 
have me join the Turkish army, and wor- 
ship the heathen Mahomet that put a 
corn in his ear and pretended it was a 
message from the heavens when the 
pigeon come to pick it out and ate it. I 
went where I could get the biggest al- 
lowance for you; and little thanks I get 
for it! 


Mrs. O’Flaherty, you may be sure, 
has got the biggest allowance and pen- 
sion possible. Teresa Driscoll, the par- 
lor maid, comes to call them into tea. 
Mrs. O’Flaherty goes in, leaving Tessie 
and her son alone. Denny presents the 
girl with a gold chain he had got from 
a German prisoner. The girl asks for 
a description of the Queen at the time 
he was awarded his Victoria Cross. 


O’FLanerty. She had a bonnet on 
without any strings to it. And she had 
a plakeen of embroidery down her bosom. 
And she had her waist where it used to 
be, and not where the other ladies had 
it. And she had little brooches in her 
ears, though she hadn’t half the jewelry 
of Mrs. Sullivan that keeps the popshop 
in Drumpogue. And she dresses her hair 
down over her forehead, in a fringe 
like. And she has an Irish look about 
her eyebrows. And she didn’t know what 
to say to me, poor woman! and I didn’t 
know what to say to her, God help me! 


Teresa Driscoll evinces great in- 
terest in Denny’s pension. It develops 
that they had thought of marriage, and 
Mrs. O’Flaherty had approved of it, 
since Tessie was a girl with a fortune 
—of ten pounds! But the war has 
opened Denny’s eyes. When his mother 
comes out to call them, he soon finds 
himself in a quarrel with her concern- 
ing the girl: 


O’Fianerty. She’s thinking of nothing 
but to get me out there again to be 
wounded so that she may spend my 
pension, bad scran to her! 

Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. Why, what’s come 
over you, child, at all, at all? 

O’FLAHERTY. Knowledge and wisdom 
has come over me with pain and fear 
and trouble. I’ve been made a fool of 
and imposed upon all my life. I thought 
that covetious sthreal in there was a walk- 
ing angel; and now if I ever marry at 
all I'll marry a Frenchwoman. 
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Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. You'll not, so; and 
don’t you dare repeat such a thing to me. 
O’FLAHERTY. Won't I, faith! l’ve been 
as good as married to a couple of them 


already. 
Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. The Lord be 
praised! What wickedness have you been 


up to, you young blackguard? 
O’FLAHERTY. One of them French- 
women would cook you a meal twice in 
the day and all days and every day that 
Sir Pearce himself might go begging 
through Ireland for, and never see the 
like of. I'll have a French wife, I tell 
you; and when I settle down to be a 
farmer I’ll have a French farm, with a 
field as big as the continent of Europe, 
that ten of your dirty little fields here 
wouldn't so much as fill the ditch of. 
Mrs. O’FLAHeERTY. (Furious.) Then 
it's a French mother you may go look 
for; for I’m done with you. 
O’FLanerty. And it’s no great loss 
you'd be if it wasn't for my natural feel- 
ings for you; for it’s only a silly ignorant 
old country-woman you are with all your 
fine talk about Ireland; you that never 
stepped beyond the few acres of it you 
were born on! 
Mrs. O’FLAHERTY. (Tottering to the 
garden seat and showing signs of break-~ 
ing down.) Denny, darlint, why are you 
like this to me? What's happened to you? 
O’FLAHERTY. (Gloomily,) What's hap~ 
pened to everybody? that’s what I want 
to know. What's happened to you that I 
thought all the world of and was afeard 
of? What’s happened to Sir Pearce, that 
I thought was a great general, and that 
I now see to be no more fit to command 
an army than an old hen? What’s hap- 
pened to Tessie, that I was mad to marry 
a year ago, and that I wouldn't take now 
with all Ireland for her fortune? I telt 
you the world’s creation is crumbling in 
ruins about me; and then you come and 
ask what’s happened ! 


The climax comes when Mrs. O'Fla- 
herty learns that her son has given 
Tessie the gold chain. “His mother 
has the first call on it!” she cries. 
“What would a slip of a girl like that 
be doing with a gold chain around her 
neck?” An appalling tempest of wordy 
wrath breaks out. The remonstrances 
and commands of the General, the 
protests and menaces of Dennis O’Fla- 
herty, only help to increase the hub- 
bub. All four are soon shouting mutual 
recriminations at the top of their 
voices. Finally the general and the 
young hero are driven to seize the two 
women and to push them into the 
house. Sir Pearce slams the door on 
them. A heavenly silence falls on the 
afternoon. The two men sit down, out 
of breath. A thrush begins to sing. 
O’Flaherty cocks up his ears and looks 
at the bird. Then a smile spreads over 
his troubled features. Sir Pearce sighs 
and begins to fill his pipe: 


O’Fianerty. (Jdyllically.) What a 
discontented sort of an animal a man is, 
sir! Only a month ago I was in the 
quiet of the country out at the front, with 
not a sound except the birds and the bel- 
low of a cow in the distance as it might 
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be, and the shrapnel making little clouds 
in the heavens, and the shells whistling, 
and maybe a yell or two when one of us 
was hit; and would you believe it, sir, I 
complained of the noise and wanted to 
have a peaceful hour at home. Well, 
them two has taught me a lesson. This 
morning, sir, when I was telling the boys 
here how I was longing to be back tak- 
ing my part for king and country with the 


others, 1 was lying, as you well knew, sir. 
Now I can go and say it with a clear 
censcience. Some likes war’s alarums; 
and some like home life. I’ve tried both, 
sir; and I’m all for war’s alarums now. 
I always was a quiet lad by natural dis- 
position. 

Sir Pearce. Strictly between ourselves, 
O’Flaherty, and as one soldier to another 
(O’Flaherty salutes, but without stiffen- 





ing), do you think we should have got 
an army without conscription if domestic 
life had been as happy as people say it is? 

O’FLAHeErTY. Well, between you and 
me and the wall, Sir Pearce, I think the 
less we say about that until the war’s 
over the better. 

He winks at the General. The General 
strikes a match. The thrush sings. A jay 
laughs. The conversation drops. 


THE PUNCHLESS PLAYS OF RUSSIA’S MOST 


FFORTS to escape from stu- 
pidity and commercialism on 
the American stage ought to 
receive encouragement from 
the success of the Moscow Art 
Theater, described in a vivid pen- 
picture by Arthur Ruhl as the most 
original theater of the modern world. 
It is not for us, writes Mr. Ruhl in 
Collier’s, to imitate the Russians’ most 
characteristic work. “We are a dif- 
ferent breed, too nervous and positive 
to have any strong appetite for... 
tragedies of inaction. We must ex- 
press our own life and times in our 
own way. But these Russians have 
proved that a theater may exist with- 
out newspapers or press agents, and 
actors and actresses can live as artisti- 
cally free and self-respecting a life as 
a painter in his own studio or a novel- 
ist in his house in the country.” The 
success and the popularity of the Mos- 
cow Art Theater have been built up 
by a complete abolition of the hack- 
neyed stage conventions. Mr. Ruhl 
shows to what extremes of untheatrical 
“inactions” and “passivity” this com- 
pany has gone, in his viyid description 
of a presentation of Chekhov’s “The 
Three Sisters”: 
ines, I 


“At once, and during the first 
was conscious of one of the most vivid 
impressions I ever had in a theater. It 
was the sensation (and the fact that one 
understood only a word here and there 
seemed to make no difference) not so 
much of getting into a play as of getting 
into Russia. And not merely an instant 
of Russian life, cut out from the rest 
and intensified, but into the whole stream 
of influences, inherited and otherwise, 
which had produced this family, and out 
of which their lives must flow. Here 
it is, one felt at once. This is Russia; 
this is the real thing. 

“Just how this effect, to which author, 
players, stage-setting, and the collective 
enthusiasm of the audience itself all con- 
tributed, was brought about is not easy to 
explain. There was nothing unique or 
startling in the stage-setting—the living- 
room and part of the veranda of a com- 
fortable house in a Russian provincial 
town, much such a roomy old frame house 
as you would find in Columbus, Ohio, 
or Evans: ille, Ind.” 


Nor did the actresses who portrayed 
the three sisters give one the feeling, 


ORIGINAL THEATER 


continues the American critic, of being 
actresses at all in the sense of belong- 
ing to any queer world of bill-boards, 
bunk and newspaper photographs. They 
were “regular people.” 

“The audience looked into a living-room 
behind which, in a sort of enlarged al- 


cove, was the dining-room, and, at the~ 


left, the end of the veranda outside of 
the house. The elder sister sat on a sort 
of island divan in the middle of the 
room, reading; the other two, facing the 
audience, stood by the veranda railing 
looking out on a fine May morning. 

“Masha, the elder, was in black, and 
she sat bolt upright, her fine, severe, 
rather disillusioned profile bent unsmil- 
ing on her book. Through the greater 
part of the scene, wl.ile other characters 
came and went, this rather sinister figure 
remained, a silent silhouet—and this was 
typical of the methods of the theater— 
paying no attention to what was going 
on about her. One could not know, of 
course, that she had been married while 
very young to a well-meaning, common- 
place boy whom she had now outgrown, 
but one did not need to know it. Here, 
evidently, was a sensitive, high-strung 
woman suffering in some way hard to 
change—that was plain enough. 

“Of the two on the porch, Olga, the 
middle sister, was in dark blue, a color 
in itself suggesting the middle position 
that she, as a teacher in the high school, 
held between the unhappy married sister 
and Irina, who, in a white summer dress, 
was smiling dreamily at the morning, all 
her life before her.” 


The American playwright, we read 
on, would never have dreamed of 
making a play out of the passive, 
“punchless” dissatisfaction of these 
sisters, tho we all know girls just like 
them. “He might make a play show- 
ing how such a girl went to New York 
and went to the bad, or stayed at home 
and cured her blues by starting a Mary 
Elizabeth candy shop or reforming the 
board of aldermen. But to make play 
out of mere mooning would seem to 
the average American spectator” ab- 
surd.” 


“The tragedy in this play is not in 
what the characters do but in the fact 
that they do nothing. And as played by 
the Art Theater company, with their af- 
fectionate care for every realistic and 
suggestive detail, it takes a Russian audi- 
ence squarely by the throat. They see 
their own souls turned inside out, and 


the whole theater is hushed for a mo- 
ment when the curtain goes down finally 
with nothing changed and Irina, look- 
ing ahead, Russian fashion, toward some 
vague, bright millennium, still wonders 
what all their present suffering is for: 
‘If we could only know, if we could only 
know! .. 

“Questioning like this—‘ What are we 
here for?” ‘Why?’ ‘Where? ’—comes 
very naturally in Russia. There is some- 
thing in the air—in the vast empty spaces, 
the hard climate, slow getting about, the 
dead, unyielding walls of government re- 
pression—which, apart from the Slav’s in- 
born mysticism, induces such thinking. 
The individual is turned in on himself 
just as in such an atmosphere as that. of 
New York, for instance, he is turned the 
other way, and becomes a sort of child 
at a three-ring circus, too dazzled and 
fascinated by infinite possibilities, by the 
glittering hullabaloo of life, to bother 
about what it all means. 

“And this, of course, must have its 
effect on the state of. mind in which peo- 
ple go to the theater. A Russian audi- 
ence, or at any rate the sort of Russian 
audience which crowds the Art Theater 
night after night, is more interested in 
imagination and less in mere novelty and 
theatric invention than ours—in some- 
thing which will deepen and make more 
rich and understandable the actual life 
they already are living. 

“Of the acting it is perhaps enough for 
the moment to say that it aims to get rid 
of the usual stage tricks and to reproduce 
the illusion of life itself. Needless to 
say, the artificialities and false accents 
which accompany the star system are 
avoided by such a company, so intent on 
the business in hand, that of creating a 
certain atmosphere, that they will not even 
permit the spectators to disturb it by 
applause.” 


‘ In addition to such punchless plays 
as this one and Chekhov’s “The Cherry 
Orchard” and “Autumn Violins,” and 
pieces by Gorky, Maeterlinck and other 
Western masters, the Art Theater has 
pioneered in other directions. It is the 
first theater to present novels, not in 
a dramatization, but literally. Instead 
of turning over a good book to a hack 
dramatist to be turned into a bad play, 
the dialog is played literally and with- 
out change, and the actual narrative 
is filled in by skilful stage management 
or by the reading of passages from 
the novel. Even so monumental and 
forbidding a work as Dostoevsky’s 




















“Brothers Karamazov” has thus been 
played with great success. Mr. Ruhl 
describes such a performance of Dick- 
ens’s “The Cricket on the Hearth,” at 
the Studio, a tiny theater used by the 
younger members of the organization 
as an experimental stage: 


“The Studio Theater is a real little the- 
ater without footlights and with a slant- 
ing tier of seats somewhat like those in 
a college lecture room. The audience is 
made up mostly of relatives and friends, 
and it is not easy for outsiders to get 
tickets. 
few moments before the play began, and 
out of this darkness at one side of the 
stage there appeared a glow and in it a 
benign, Christmasy-looking old gentleman 
seated by a fireplace, his face lit by the 


The house was darkened for a ° 


THE GIRL FROM BRAZIL 


fire. ‘The kettle began it,’ he said, smiling 
toward the audience with the air of one 
telling stories; then went on repeating the 
introductory chapter, or at least parts of 
it, just as written. The chirping of a 
cricket and the curious bubbling of the 
teakettle accompanied him, and presently 
he faded out and the curtain went up on 
the interior of the cottage of John and 
Mary Periwinkle. There were four 
scenes, the first and last in the cottage, 
the other two in the toy-maker’s shop, 
and all played with such spontaneous 
charm and so smoothed together that a 
stranger would have had no feeling that 
the whole had not been originally writ- 
ten as a play. It was not, compared with 
Chekhov, a wildly exciting evening, but it 
gave this audience of Russians, many of 
whom could not have read the original 








with pleasure, a surprisingly accurate no- 
tion of the feeling and flavor of Dick- 
ens’s story. 

“None of these plays, it will be ob- 
served, are of the sort to which one goes 
merely for amusement in the sense that 
one goes to a good melodrama—they all 
meet the demand, not necessarily Rus- 
sian, for something spiritually nourishing, 
something that does not merely pass over 
the sRin like a cold shower bath, but 
warms a person up inside, stays with him, 
and broadens the consciousness of life 
with which he already starts. Yet the 
Art Theater is sold out every night, even 
when plays are presented which have been 
in the repertoire for years, and this with- 
out advertizing or any sort of exploita- 
tion except the mere announcement of 
dates and titles.” 


THE GIRL OF TWENTY-ONE WHO INHERITS THE 
MANTLE OF. TERESA CARRENO 


HE mantle of the greatest of 

all feminine instrumentalists 

—the late Teresa Carrefio— 

seems to have fallen upon the 

shoulders of a young Brazil- 
ian girl, Guiomar Novaes. 

Like her great predecessor Teresa 
Carrefio—if the young girl from Brazil 
has in truth inherited that strange and 
brilliant mantle—Novaes is looked upon 
by certain critics as a psychic mystery. 
From that childhood day when the vi- 
cissitudes of her musical career start- 
ed, she has not, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, “progressed.” Even then 
she was a revelation, a phenomenon. 
She has always remained one. Curi- 
ously enough, as Mr. Finck notes, the 
three most amazing pianists to win 
discriminating appreciation in recent 
years have come from the “youngest” 
continents of the globe: Percy Grainger 
from. Australia, John Powell from our 
own, and Guiomar Novaes from South 
America. 

If we are to believe the critics— 
unanimous for once —Novaes is the 
real sensation of the past two musical 
seasons. Coming unheralded, this di- 
minutive, child-like girl of twenty-one 
captured the public at once and startled 
the critics. Mr. Aldrich, of the New 
York Times, calls her “a musician by 
the grace of God.” Sigmund Spaeth, 
of the Evening Mail, terms her “one 
of the truly inspiring and inspired 
players of modern times.” Pitts San- 
born, in the New York Globe, speaks 
of her as “the young genius of the 
piano, one of the few performers about 
whom, if one must write at all, one 
inevitably plumps down the swollen 
and purple phrase.” Henry T. Finck, 
the veteran champion of Paderewski, 
virtually portrays Novaes as the equal 
of his’ great hero. “More inspired 
playing,” he says, “has never been 
heard in Aeolian Hall, and Aeolian 
Hall audiences have heard all the fore- 


most pianists of the time, including 
Paderewski.” He confesses himself to 
have been “awed, thrilled, delighted,” 
as he very seldom has been in his long 
career of thirty-five years as a critic. 

Critics are not wont to waste such 
superlatives in these days on mere tech- 
nical skill. The great pianists of a gen- 
cration ago were able to startle their 
audiences with technic alone; but even 
the audiences demand more than that 
now. In the matter of “touch,” Guio- 
mar Novaes fills the most exacting de- 
mands, despite the minuteness of her 
hands and arms. But the finest quality 
of her playing is the spiritual grasp 
of the works she interprets. Critics 























INSPIRED 


overused and misused 


This 
truthfully _be 


word may 


said to describe the sensa- 


tional performance of Guiomar Novaes in 
interpreting the great works upon the piano. 
She is one of the three great pianists who 
pleased the most discriminating audiences in 
this country last season. 











dwell on her “instinctive understand- 
ing of the composer’s intentions,” her 
“extraordinary maturity and ripeness 
of conception.” This slip of a girl was 
born in Brazil a little over twenty-one 
years ago. At the age of nine she 
appeared in a public concert at Sao 
Paulo. Her rare gifts were quickly 
recognized, and when she was fourteen 
the Brazilian government sent her to 
Paris to continue her studies at the 
expenses of the state. According to 
Mr. Finck, writing in the New York 
Evening Post, she arrived in that city 
on a Saturday morning, with the inten- 
tion of entering the Conservatoire. The 
registration for examination closed at 
three o’clock of that same day. Brazil- 
ian friends enabled her to register at 
once, but the situation seemed hope- 
less. There were only twelve places 
to be filled and 387 candidates had been 
registered. Her number was 388. She 
won first place, and the judges, among 
whom were Debussy, Fauré and Mosz- 
kowski, were so delighted with her © 
playing of Schumann’s “Carnaval” that 
they requested her to repeat it. 

After two years’ study under Isi- 
dore Phillip she gained the First Prize 
of the Conservatoire and immediate- 
ly filled engagements in Paris, Lon- 
don, Switzerland, Germany and Italy. 
Everywhere she was received with en- 
thusiasm. The critic of the Matin 
found her mechanism “wonderful,” her 
sensibility and delicacy of style to be 
“of the rarest quality.” The London 
Telegraph declared that this girl, then 
but sixteen and looking considerably 
younger, “exhausted the average pos- 
sibilities of thought and feeling.” The 
London Times spoke of her playing of 
Beethoven as “truly memorable.” 

The next two years Novaes spent in 
her native country. She was on the 
point of returning to Europe when the 
war broke out and she came to America 
instead. 
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THE BOWERY GIVES BROADWAY A LESSON 


F one is looking for exhibitions of 

great acting in New York, he 

might well turn his steps into the 

Bowery rather than into Broad- 

way. Great actors are still to be 
found in the tarnished old playhouses 
of the Bowery, so John Reed, one of 
the most iconoclastic of journalists, 
has discovered. He describes an un- 
forgetable performance of the Sicilian 
peasant play “Malia,” presented re- 
cently in the People’s Theater by Mimi 
Aguglia. 

Mimi Aguglia, it seems, failing to 
interest the general public in America, 
went back among her own people of 
the East Side. Yet she is one of the 
finest emotional actresses living. Reed 
explains why: 


“The second act is one of the most 
tremendous exhibitions of grief on the 
edge of madness that has ever been done, 
I believe. In the first act Malia is buxom, 
flashing, glowing even in her sullenness; 
in the second she has shrunk bodily, 
wasted away. Her arms seem thinner. 
The very structure of her shoulders and 
back has altered, as it alters in people 
who have grieved and grieved for months, 
years. 

“She does not hesitate to put on the 
most violent make-up, the most melo- 
dramatic costume; it makes no difference 
what she wears or how she has done her 
face—no one can see her and believe that 
she has not suffered. 

“It is not a nice thing to see suffering; 
it is hideous, unnatural. Most of our 


IS WAR 


HERE was a time when a 

play without a strong love 

theme had about as much 

chance of being accepted by 

a theatrical manager as a 
musical comedy without a “beauty” 
chorus. But times have taken a slight 
turn for the better—or worse (all de- 
pending on the point of view). It may 
be the war that has, at least tempora- 
rily, hardened our hearts and driven in- 
to the background some of the senti- 
ment which they once contained. Or 
perhaps something of the oriental idea, 
which minimizes love as the prime 
basis of art, has crept into our minds, 
saturated with sex dramas and over- 
emphasized magazine love stories. At 
all events some of the most striking 
productions of the past season of 
dramatic entertainment have contained 
little or no love interest. 

Of course there have been glad Pol- 
yanna plays and kindly sentimental 
stubborn Cinderellas in sufficient num- 
ber to evoke fugitive showers of tears; 
but, as an observing writer, Paul Mor- 


IN GREAT ACTING 


ladies on the stage sob prettily into lace 
handkerchiefs, with their skirts well ar- 
ranged; but Mimi Aguglia abandons her- 
seld to ugly grief, grotesque, monstrous. 
Her face, from utter blank despair, with 
the half-mad eyes turned whitely up and 
the trembling, uncontrollable mouth, breaks 
into the twisted grimace of weeping after 
many tears, and the sobs tear their way 
through her breast, and the tears come, 
hot and unrelieving. 

“And finally that tremendous scene with 
the man who betrayed her, where her 
body writhes and twitches like a snake in 
the fire. 

“With all Mimi Aguglia’s tremendous 
emotionalism, her wildest actions are so 
obviously real, without any falsity, that 
you feel in the presence of artistic re- 
straint well-nigh unbelievable. There is 
something Greek in the -highly sophis- 
ticated’ yet apparently unpremeditated 
loveliness of the lines of her body. ~ 

“And there is also something Japanese. 
She can make herself seem tall and 
stately, young and wild, broken, thin, 
short, or old, at will. They ail convince 
and they all delight by sheer beauty of 
line and expression and gesture. 

“She goes about the stage playing with 
a piece of string, dragging chairs up and 
down, sitting down, getting up, taking the 
most extraordinary postures with her feet 
on another chair or wrapped around the 
legs of it; and tho you feel it is unusual, 
it all seems perfectly natural and real.” 


Such an exhibition of superb act- 
ing, thinks John Reed, reduces Broad- 
way’s preoccupation with new fads in 
scenery, decoration, and costume to 





triviality. 1. at moments the illusion 
is almost destroyed. by the crudity of 
the stage in the Bowery theater, the 
great acting soon lifts one above the 
details of the setting. Even the sup- 
porting company was superior in its 
acting to the artists of Broadway so 
Reed thinks: 


“In its way, Mimi Aguglia’s company 
is no less remarkable than she herself. 
The men and women who are cast in 
many parts supporting her seem often 
ridiculously unfitted for them. Yet their 
talent for dramatizing themselves lifts 
them to incredible impersonations. 

“No one looking at an American play 
who didn’t understand the language could 
tell what was going on; but so eloquent 
is the Italian way of communicating 
thought that almost any one can read it. 
We pay more attention to scenery and 
costume than anything else. In the Italian 
theater, even in Italy, I have seen the 
most laughable carelessness as regards 
staging, while the acting was so superbly 
faultless that one soon forgot everything 
but the play. 

“Above this almost general excellence as 
pantomimists, Mimi Aguglia stands out 
as a woman who appears to be able ac- 
tually to live the characters she plays. 
The impression one gets is that she has 
forgotten the audience, she has forgot- 
ten these are actors and the setting is 
scenery, and even that she has -forgotten 
that she is Mimi Aguglia. 

“She comes on the stage as one moves 
through life, predestined, unconscious of 
her fate; apparently absolutely indifferent 
to any theory of acting.” 


DRIVING THE LOVE THEME 


FROM THE STAGE? 


ris, notes in the Theater Magazine, 
wet-eyed matinée girls and middle- 
aged reminiscent weeping women have 
been noticeably fewer than usual. The 
finest specimens of plays without sex 
attraction were undoubtedly the three 
little Barrie masterpieces, “The New 
Word,” “Old Friends” and “The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals,” and it 
would be hard to contradict the writer 
in his second assertion that “the best 
examples of plays without love, tho 
few of them are without hate, can be 
found in the works of the soldier- 
dramatist, Lord Dunsany.” He goes 
on to say: 


“There was only hate and fear in 
Dunsany’s ‘The Queen’s Enemies.’ In the 
same author’s “The Gods of the Moun- 
tain,’ and in ‘A Night at an Inn’ there 
is mystery, suspense, perhaps even humor, 
but not love. The greedy beggars of 
the former seek food, riches and power, 
but not love. The pessimism of ‘The 
Glittering Gate,’ a play of which the title 
scarcely suggests the darkness of the 
fatal ending, is without a gleam of senti- 
ment, unless the desire of two criminals 


to get into Heaven can bé called senti- 
ment. Most of these little plays of Dun- 
sany deal with a world of unreality where 
human love is lacking.... ‘The 13th 


~Chair’ which had such a long run in New 


York, was devoid of love in its original 
form, but, just to be sure that everybody 
would go home satisfied, an engagement 
was interpolated, tho the action of the 
play would have got on just as well with- 
out it. ‘The Wanderer’ and ‘Pierrot the 
Prodigal,’ both being merely versions of 
the Biblical story of the Prodigal son, 
a purely filial love story, a lesson in 
forgiveness, appended amazingly realistic 
love plots in their stage dress.” 

The two most striking productions 
of the Ballet Russe, Stravinsky’s “Pe- 
trouchka” and Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” barely touched upon love. 


“There has been a movement among 
composers to discard the human element 
from musical compositions. Music de- 
scriptive of the sounds of nature, of mys- 
tical scenes, of mythological beings, is re- 
placing music inspired by love after the 
example of Schumann and Chopin. Stra- 
vinsky, Ravel, and several of the most 
important French composers are in this. 
class.” 
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MOVIES THAT MAKE THEMSELVES RIDICULOUS FROM 
A MILITARY STANDPOINT 


HEN will motion - picture 

directors learn that bat- 

tles are not mere matters 

of rifle and artillery fire, 

smoke - balls and haphaz- 
ard charges and countercharges? It 
would seem as if even those who are 
absolutely without military training 
might have learned something from 
reading the accounts of the present 
great war, but apparently they have 
learned little and their only care is to 
.get a good picture from a _ photog- 
rapher’s standpoint. The result is too 
often a confused jumble of which 
neither the soldier nor the civilian can 
make tail or head. The motion-picture 
way of meeting a charge is to climb 
out of a trench, or over a breastwork, 
and meet it with a brilliant counter- 
charge in the open—the more open the 
better. The military way of repulsing 
the same form of attack is, of course, 
to stick tight to whatever defenses are 
available and shoot fast and straight. 
It is fortunate for us and our allies 
that motion-picture directors are not 
in command in northern France, says 
Fred Gilbert Blakeslee, military in- 
structor of West Middle School Dis- 
trict, Hartford, Connecticut. He adds 
(in Motion Picture Classic): “In real 
warfare the artillery try to screen their 
guns as much as possible from observa- 
tion, but in motion-picture fights the 


guns are almost invariably placed in 
the open where they could readily be 
seen by hostile airmen. Another pleas- 
ing idea of the movie general is to 
plant his colors on top of his breast- 
works so as to enable the enemy to 
get the exact range.” - 

Citing a number of popular war 
pictures, such as “Womanhood,” “The 
Broken Coin” and so on, that are open 
to much the same criticism, in whole 
or in part, this military instructor picks 
out “The Fall of a Nation” —the 
Thomas Dixon production—as an ex- 
cellent example of how a military mov- 
ing picture ought not to be presented. 
The story of the picture, he admits, is 
interesting, made as it is from a well- 
written book, its theme a strong plea 
for adequate military preparedness; 
but as a presentation of war it is 
atrocious. 

The story deals with an American 
of great wealth who seeks to over- 
throw the republic and found a mon- 
archy. He is aided in his Benedict 
Arnold scheme by a foreign power, and 
when his plans succeed he is made 
governor-general and becomes a prince. 
Later, of course, he is killed and the 
republic restored. 


“The earlier part of the picture, which 
deals with the plotting and introduces 
the love interest, is coherent, interesting 
and well played; but as soon as the 


fighting begins, the picture from a mili- 
tary standpoint goes to pieces. One sees 
the soldiers of the foreign power, who 
have been sent over here in disguise, 
meeting secretly to receive their uniforms 
znd arms, and one notices that while 
each man is issued a rifle, not one of them 
gets a cartridge-belt or even a bayonet, 
and it is hard to understand how a force 
thus armed could capture a city like New 
York, protected by its police and national 
guard, to say nothing of its unofficial 
gunmen. This curious condition is in 
evidence more or less throughout the 
picture, even after the enemy’s supposedly 
veteran troops have landed. The Amer- 
ican forces, history shows, have often 
been ill equipped, but I do not recall an 
instance where they have not had at 
least a round or two of ammunition at 
the beginning of a fight. 

“Well, the war is on. The American 
forces are intrenched on Long Island, 
with a battery or two of field artillery 
in support, placed in a nice open lot 
where in actual warfare they would be 
annihilated in ten minutes. The enemy 
advance and the Americans, after firing 
a few rounds at them, swarm out of 
their protecting trenches and charge. The 
enemy retreat and then countercharge. 
Rifles crack, canons roar, flags wave and 
smoke-balls are plentifully used. It is 
magnificent, but, as was said of the charge 
of the Light Brigade, it is not war. 

“Eventually the enemy bring up the 
forty-two centimeter guns, designed for 
use against permanent fortifications, and 
not against trenches, which they also 
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SIEGE GUNS THAT WOULD BE IN PLAIN SIGHT OF THE ENEMY AIR FLEET 


An illustration from the famous photoplay ‘‘Womanhood” of the way in which motion-picture directors imagine that a battle is fought. 
These guns would be quickly put out of commission in actual warfare. 
: 
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THIS LOOKS LIKE 





TRENCH WARFARE, 
RIDICULOUS 
Only in motion pictures is the flag ever seen waving over the trenches. 


tion of the trench lines in this battle scene from ‘‘The 
the entire lack of grenades and machine guns will be noted. 


BUT TO A SOLDIER IT APPEARS 


The forma- 


Fall of a Nation” is incorrect and 








pface in an open field or else where they 
are outlined against the sky, and these 
terrible weapons proceed to make the 
dirt fly in earnest. The heroic Americans 
cannot stand against them, and from the 
coniusion which ensues you gather that 
all is over. This is war as the movies 
see it.” 


Mr. Blakeslee proceeds to tell how 
the scenes should have been produced: 


“Let us say that he showed first the 
American trenches manned with uni- 
formed soldiers and partially uniformed 


volunteers. The flags would not be visible 
and as many machine guns as possible 
would be scattered amongst the infantry. 
Back of the trenches, carefully screened 
from aerial observation by bushes and 
trees, would be the artillery. In various 
parts of the field would be field hospitals. 
Supply and ammunition wagons would be 
placed so as to meet needs as they might 
arise. 

“Now change to the enemy’s side and 
show his advance, with cavalry scouting 
on ahead, aeroplanes searching from the 
sky, infantry in solid columns marching 
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along the roads and with the artillery 
and trains bringing up the rear. The 
enemy discover the American lines. The 
enemy’s infantry form for assault, while 
their artillery unlimber and prepare to 
support their advance. The Americans 
prepare to meet the assault. The enemy 
assault in mass. Panorama view. The 
Americans open fire. A series of pictures 
showing scenes in the different parts of 
the field, the infantry and artillery in 
action, reserve ammunition being rushed 
forward, the wounded being carried to 
the field hospitals and bandaged; the 
hospitals themselves being under shell 
fire. Panorama view of the enemy’s ad- 
vance at a walk, with men falling. The 
advance come on in spite of everything. 
They get within charging distance and 
rush forward with a wild yell. The 
Americans redouble their fire. The ene- 
my’s line wavers, steadies again, wa- 
vers, and finally breaks. The assault 
is repulsed. Cheering in the American 
trenches. 

“The enemy bring up more guns and 
shell the American trenches; the Amer- 
ican batteries reply, but are soon out of 
ammunition (pictures of empty caissons) 
and are put out of action. The Amer- 
icans die by hundreds under the rain of 
shrapnel and shells. (Trenches could be 
mined, manned by dummies, and blown 
up.) The enemy form again for as- 
sault. The assault is made. Unsupported 
by their artillery, the Americans are un- 
able to stop this assault and die fighting 
in their trenches.” 


A motion picture presented along 
these lines, the writer is convinced, 
could be easily followed, would accent 
the suspense, would be educational to 
our soldiers in the making, and would 
approximate technical correctness. 


WHY THE PICKFORDS AND CHAPLINS ARE ARTISTS AND 
_ ae FISKES AND SOTHERNS ARE FAILURES IN 


T is noted as a curious dramatic 

phenomenon that many of the lead- 

ing actors and actresses of the 

stage are pronounced failures in 

the screen drama, just as many ci- 
nema stars find it impossible to twinkle 
successfully behind the footlights. The 
reason, of .course, lies largely in the 
fact that motion pictures have nothing 
to do with the magic of the living 
voice, the magnetism of the living flesh, 
unsoftened by skipping spotlights and 
other accessories native to the stage. 
It is maintained by Mildred Cram, in 
the Theatre Magazine, that the photo- 
drama, altho “provoking, uneven and 
for the most part inexpertly handled,” 
is as much an art as the spoken drama. 
As evidence in support of her conten- 
tion she points to Mrs. Fiske, Ethel 
Barrymore, Laura Hope Crews, Emily 
Stevens and Viola Allen as having 
“failed utterly [in the screen drama] 
in spite of their intelligence and mag- 


THE SCREEN DRAMA 


netism, to accomplish what Mary Pick- 
ford, who is an unskilled actress be- 
hind the footlights, accomplishes un- 
erringly’ before the camera.” | Tree, 
Maude, Faversham, Sothern and Daly 
are among other stage stars of mag- 
nitude whom this champion of the 
screen drama cites as being failures in 
the cinema, as also are such profes- 
sional fun-makers as Sam Bernard, 
Raymond Hitchcock and Eddie Foy. 
All of them, we read, have failed to 
“register,” which means that they 
obtained no dramatic effect. “Their 
shadow selves have ogled and grim- 
aced, writhed and languished, strutted 
and wept, and no one has been im- 
pressed or moved.” On the other 
hand: 


“John Barrymore, the tragic Barry- 
more of ‘Justice,’ is the funniest man, 
with a single exception, on the screen. 
His humor is not the wide-smile, boyish, 
cock-sure, Americano brand (the Douglas 





Fairbanks variety), but a very thoughtful, 
purposeful art, delicate, well considered 
and valuable. Mix impishness, tender- 
ness and charm with the whimsical and 
you have the Barrymore secret. He takes 
his fun with a sober face, a wondering, 
wide-eyed, almost silly-ass manner and 
sprinkles every red with delicious origi- 
nality. He has the screen-technique at his 
finger-tips. If it isn’t art, what is it? 
“And Charlie Chaplin, the world clown, 
the: inimitable mountebank, the lovable 
rogue! He has taken the place of Pierrot, 
Arlecchino of the Commedia, Punch and 
Puck. He wears shoes that are four 
times too large and walks with the ex- 
cruciating, painful, flat-footed mince of a 
third-class waiter. His feet hurt; the 
arch is broken, the soles are tender—he 
maneuvers to never lay them flat, even 
when he is running, but puts them down 
tenderly, with a wince. Pain, then, is 
the foundation for his idiocy. He swad- 
dles his thin legs in baggy trousers and 
buttons his flat chest into a tight coat. 
Other clowns have done that. He puts a 
battered little derby atop his mop of 














curly hair. Other clowns have done that, 
too, and have pasted a moustach on their 
upper lip. But Charlie begins where 
other clowns leave off. 

“Vulgar, of course. A little bounder. 
Personally I prefer downright little 
bounders to male vampires, but that is 
a matter of taste. He would have made 
Queen Elizabeth slap’ her royal knees 
with glee. Ben Jonson would have 
hiccoughed with laughter. Shakespeare 
would have immortalized him. Vulgar? 
I should say! He gargles his wine and 
sits on pins; he kisses largely and loudly ; 
he is kicked in the seat of his pants and 
kicks other people in the seat of theirs; 
he falls through doors and up stairs; he 
puts his thumb to the tip of his nose and 
wiggles his fingers (but so did the nymphs 
in ‘L’Aprés- Midi d’un Faune’). He 
wallows in dough and slithers in custard 
pies and is half-drowned at the nozzle 
of a hose; he holds babies on his knee 
and looks uneasy; he scratches fleas, slaps 
policemen, gets drunk, falls into sewers 
and embraces cooks; he is as agile as a 
fly and as supple as an octopus; he is 
an artist and some day he will be a 
legend.” 

In other words, the screen drama 
offers its principals every opportunity 
and all the latitude that the stage 
affords, to develop genuine art in their 
work. Their failure to make the most 


PHOTOPLAYS THAT DRAW THE CROWDS 















THE EXECUTION OF NATHAN HALE AS PICTURED IN “THE SLACKER” 
One of several dramatic episodes in American history, including Paul Revere’s Ride 
and Lee’s Surrender, that are recreated on the screen to emphasize the spirit of patriot 


ism that has always animated our country in jeopardy. 








of the opportunity is, it is argued, not 
the failure of the photodrama as an 





art medium, but of the “artists” them- 
selves. 


LEADING PHOTOPLAYS OF THE MONTH 


[The following film productions are selected by CurrENT OprInion in consultation with 
the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures as being among the best new achieve- 
ments of the photodrama in addition to those mentioned in the magazine previously.]} 


THE WARRIOR. Harry Raver, 7 reels: 

hen a man pushes over a horse and rider, 
uproots trees, carries three men on his back 
without apparent effort, and cleans up a 
squad or so of soldiers, one sits up and 
takes notice. Maciste, the massive Italian, 
who is remembered as the Nubian slave in 
“Cabiria,” performs these and many other 
amazing feats in this screen story of his 
adventures as a member of the Alpine divi- 
sion of the Italian army. The amazing 
strength of Maciste led the producers to 
provide him with an appropriate vehicle, 
alternating with stunts that amuse and 
those that thrill. One laughs heartily at 
the sight of him devouring an entire chicken 
and a side of beef, getting fitted for a uni- 
form and lugging an Austrian enemy by the 
hair over the snowy Alps. Some of his 
feats are real exhibitions of strength, while 
others are tricks of the camera so cleverly 
done that they have every appearance of 
reality. The backgrounds of the picture 
are magnificent. 


MELISSA OF THE, HILLS. American 
Mutual, 5 reels: A story of life in the Ten- 
nessee mountains, in which the star, Mary 
Miles Minter, does not seem to make the 
most of her opportunities owing, possibly, to 
faulty direction. As the story runs, Melissa 
Stark and her father, who was a pious man, 
lived in the mountains where a long-stand- 
ing feud existed between two _ families. 
Finally and as a result of his devotion, he 
is shot. Melissa has little to do in the 
main plot of the story, with the result that 
this cannot be classed among the best Mary 
Miles Mintner pictures. 
e 


WHAT MONEY CAN’T BUY. Lasky, 5 
reels: An adaptation made by Beulah Marie 
Dix from a play by George Broadhurst, of 
which the less said the better. It was a 
failure and the story is worthless as a 
story, excepting that it serves to connect a 
series of beautiful scenes under the direc- 
tion of Lew Tellegen. The action takes 


pee in a mythical principality not far from 
i Theodore 


enda, whose ruler is in debt. 








Roberts is an American financier bidding 
for the concession to construct a railroad 
through the crown lands. Jack Pickford is 
his son; Louise Huff is the Princess Irenia ; 
Hobart Bosworth is a European villain, and 


James Neill looks well as the cardinal. The 
picture is vastly better than the play. 
ALADDIN’S OTHER LAMP. Metro, 5 


reels: Patsy Smith (Viola Dana), drudge 
in a boarding-house which caters to seamen, 
has ambitions much higher than her sordid 


surroundings. Her two best friends are old 
Captain Barnaby and Harry Hardy, a 
butcher boy who studies law at night. 


Patsy procures an old lamp from the garret 
and, like Aladdin, rubs it and wishes. The 
genie which emerges from the lamp and 
conducts her to the gorgeous costume ball 
is a figure full of*romance. The plight of 
Patsy on suddenly discovering herself in 
rags back in the boarding-house is pathetic 
and convincing. 


THE CAR OF CHANCE. Bluebird, 5 
reels: A fairly good story, but one that 
provokes impatience at its deliberate un- 
folding. The prodigal son of a wealthy 
father, who dies, finds that he has been left 
nothing but an automobile and an order for 
unlimited gasolene. He loves the daughter 
of a street-railway magnate, who vigorously 
discourages the match. There is a strike on 
the road and the hero helps the strikers to 
win by organizing a jitney car service. This 
quickly brings the magnate to terms. 
ing that happens in the picture is surprising 
except the excellence of the photography. 


THE SLACKER. Metro, 7 reels: As the 
title indicates, this is a military picture and 
is intended to arouse the loyalty of the 
spectator. Whatever shortcomings it may 
have in the matter of plot are offset by the 
timeliness and sincerity of the _ picture. 
Paul Revere’s Ride, the Death of Nathan 
Hale and Lee’s Surrender are introduced to 
emphasize the spirit of patriotism that has 
always animated our country on occasion 
and are contrasted with the mobilization 
now under way. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD. Butterfly, 5 
reels: An absorbing sociological problem in 
picture form based on a story by Brand 
Whitlock. It tells of a young magistrate 
who believed in equal punishment for men 
and women when the social laws are broken. 
It has none of the offensive situations usual 
to a story of this character, and is frequently 
relieved by touches of humor. A thought- 
ful study of social life in the larger cities 
that will interest the average adult audience. 


THE INNER SHRINE. Lasky, 5 reels: A 
screen version of the successful novel by 
Basil King, that has had every aid in the 
way of a well-known star, Margaret Illing- 
ton, a thoroly competent supporting cast 
and an adequate production. At a number 
of its biggest moments, however, it fails to 
convince, mainly on account of the manner 
in which the author has drawn the character 
of the American heroine. She seems to 
have had her views of life colored by the 
French plays she attended in Paris. In fact, 
the entire story recalls the artificial French 
dramas that were imported by Augustin 
Daly forty years ago. 


THE FIELD OF HONOR. Butterfly, 5 
reels: Brand Whitlock, Minister to Belgium, 
has given this story of the Civil War period 
an artistic and pleasing variation to a some- 
what monotonous type of screen offerings. 
It gets its chief dramatic quality not so 
much from stirring battle panoramas as 
from a story of strong psychologic appeal. 
This carries through the entire production 
and reaches a natural and effective climax 
in the last reel. 


TRIP THROUGH CHINA. Supreme, 9 
reels: Several years were spent in taking the 
100,000 feet of film, of which the best 10,000 
has been selected, designed to show in this 
educational travelog the beauties, customs, 
industries, sports and amusements of the 
most wonderful and least known country in 
the world. 
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WHY SO MANY NEAR-FOOLS ARE DISTINGUISHED 


LTHO fools are perhaps not 
so numerous as some. hasty 
generalizers infer from their 
own experience, near-fools 
are found in surprisingly 

large numbers among educators. It is 
not unusual to find that the more dis- 
tinguished the educator the greater the 
fool he makes of himself. The ex- 
planation of this anomaly has been one 
of the most important tasks confront- 
ing the new psychology. To compre- 
hend its magnitude, we must familiar- 
ize ourselves with one or two technical 
terms as yet too freshly coined to have 
passed into the popular vocabulary. 
Thus the eminent educator fails not so 
much because he is a fool but because 
he is a certain kind of fool. The cause 
of his failure is morinoia or habit 
mindedness. The type of person is the 
moron, in three grades—the morose, 
the amiable and the hypermoron, or 
near-normal. The hypermoron is an 
overplaced mediocrity, who necessarily 
fails in any complicated social struc- 
ture. To date, adds Doctor William 
E. Chancellor, of Wooster University, 
from whose paper in School and So- 
ciety we extract the information, this 
discovery has been the supreme achieve- 
ment of psychology. Leng ago science 
isolated idiots, imbeciles and feeble- 
minded, each of various grades. How- 
ever, there are persons superior to 
these, yet not wholly normal, and their 
numbers exceed those of all the in- 
ferior grades taken together. 

For this excess in numbers two 
causes account. First, most parents 
are normal and their inferior offspring 
tend to be slightly rather than greatly 
deficient. Second, excessive deficiency 
of mind leads to accidents and diseases 
and to a high death-rate as deficiency 
increases. Of morons, there are mil- 
lions among us. There are more hyper- 
morons than of morons of lower men- 
tal power. To them are applied such 
terms as fool, half-crazy fanatics, 
crackbrain and the like by the laity, in 
the endeavor to label conditions not yet 
scientifically determined in any ade- 
quate way, Now comes science with 
tests and proofs for application to all 
cases that seem to deserve diagnosis. 
To these tests educators in particular 
are being subjected whether they real- 
ize it or not. 

Just because his many good traits 
mislead others into overrating him, the 
highest grade moron is the most un- 


EDUCATORS 


satisfactory man in the institutional 
life of a nation. The morose moron 
we know and dislike. The amiable 
moron who is a bore we suspect. The 
hypermoron, the first-class fool, we 
pity and encourage until he costs us 
something. The worst of it is that the 
hypermoron has qualities that to lay- 
men on boards with power of appoint- 
ment seem to commend him. When the 
hypermoron fails, his qualities still en- 
dear him to boards and he is kept on 
and on. The retention in place and 
power of hypermorons who fail is 
traceable almost invariably to boards 
with power of appointment. A single 
executive gets rid of the hypermoron 
very often. Of course, not all men 
who are driven out of education are 
hypermorons, for there are morons on 
boards who resent superior talent in 
presidencies, in superintendencies and 
even in lower positions. It is charac- 
teristic of morons to seek to set up 
social taboos against talents and new 
ideas. Morinoia hates and fears origi- 
nality. 


“The cause for the unusual percentage 
of morons in teaching is that it is so 
easy to go from the student’s side of the 
desk to the teacher’s. Education is the 
one profession that a college graduate 
may follow without self-alienation, with- 
out experiencing the cold bath of the 
world at the start and daily thereafter. 

“Morinoia is persistence in habits; it 
is constant poor judgment; it is lack of 
adjustability to changing circumstances. 
What are some evidences of it? A case 
may illustrate. A man, hitherto a min- 
ister, with no teaching experience, is 
elected a college president. Being a hy- 
permoron, he proceeds to preach frequent 
chapel addresses to his students; he talks 
with them about morals and religion; 
when he tries to raise money for the col- 
lege, he thinks ethics rather than eco- 
nomics, and the men with money look 
upon him with wonder as upon a creature 
from a strange world. The hypermoron 
can not enter into the souls of all other 
men as being not only different from 
himself but also from one another.. But 
a college is not a church. Nor is the 
counting-room of a merchant of wealth 
the pastor’s study. 

“The hypermoron may laugh in imita- 
tion of others, but he has no original 
humor and very little original wit. The 
cause for this is that original wit and 
humor require unusual combinations of 
factors; but the very nature of the hy- 
permoron is that he does not arrange and 
perceive such combinations. When the 
hypermoron does cause. laughter from 


some speech or action, usually he resents 
it. But when a normal man_ uncon- 
sciously does or says something laugh- 
able, he himself shares in making sport 
of himself. Tho at times amiable, the 
hypermoron invariably takes himself so 
seriously as in a long acquaintance to 
become tiresome.” 


Of almost any moron his friends say 
that he is either a genius or a fool, 
that he is certainly not normal. This 
is true. Often the main reason cited 
is that he loves solitariness. Hyper- 
morons and geniuses both like solitude, 
but for opposite reasons. Genius seeks 
solitude in order to get the chance to 
think. Morinoia seeks solitude in order 
to avoid even trying to think. The 
hypermoron has so gteat a sense of 
duty as to have no sense of honor and 
in general he is unaware that there is 
conflict of the virtues. He does not 
see that a wise man may have irrecon- 
cilable qualities. He is the chief pro- 
ponent of the notion that the end justi- 
fies the means. This is why so many 
morinoiac college presidents are termed 
“liars” by faculties, trustees and stu- 
dents. This habit-minded man exalts 
all formal matters such as elegant 
handwriting, regular hours, punctuality, 
prompt payment of debts, disposing of 
all correspondence within twenty-four 
hours—all fine things in themselves 
but by no means evidence of perfect 
wisdom. Often this man shows craft 
and craftsmanship, but art is entirely 
beyond him. Not understanding human 
motives, he is unaware of motif in art. 
The hypermoron is intellectual but 
never truly intelligent. 


“The hypermoron is wilful. For in- 
telligence, he substitutes persistence. When 
he can not travel by express, he takes the 
slow freight, indifferent as to whether it 
arrives too late or not. In order to effect 
his purpose, he tries either tyranny and 
oppression or else cajolery and persua- 
sion; no moron ever quietly presents an 
argument and nobly accepts a general 
decision against him. The hypermoron 
differs from the morose moron and from 
the amiable moron in that he uses both 
violence and coaxing; but he uses neither 
appropriately. He can both rage and 
slink. There are open evidences of these 
qualities in the behavior, in the voice and 
in other forms of output of the morons. 
A healthy hypermoron walks heavily and 
crowds in public places, for he is in- 
variably egotistic. When he is frail, or 
weary, in order to attract attention, he 
whines. In speaking, he is monotonous. 

“The hypermoron never masters the 





















various structures of good English sen- 
tences and always fails conspicuously in 
complex sentences, and in_ rhetorical 
questions. Incapable alike of close reason- 
ing and of entering sympathetically into 
the minds of readers and listeners, he 


AVIATION FROM 


HE increasing importance of 
the study of bird flight is re- 
vealed in the tactics of the 
flying men who have wrested 
command of the air from the 

Zeppelin. The Zeppelin can not hold 
the air. It yields to the aeroplane 
properly maneuvered. The maneuver is 
based on bird flight. Such are the con- 
clusions of a writer in London Nature. 
They are confirmed by the observations 
of Bentley Beetham, F.Z.S., a high au- 
thority upon the movements of birds. 
The aviation of the immediate future, 
he declares, will be based upon the 
study of the positions assumed by birds 
in flight. Even should man eventually 
master the art of aerial navigation so 
that it is rendered as easy for him 
as terrestrial locomotion, birds would, 
says Professor Beetham, by reason of 
their facility in estimating air currents, 
still remain vastly his superior in the 
art—if not in actual pace at least in 
the finer manipulations. It requires a 
certain type of physical organism to 
make an aviator. One must have the 
bird nature. A gymnastic instinct is 
necessary, an ease in the imitation of 
bird movement, a certain intuitive per- 
ception of what the wing is to the bird 
and of how the tail steadies and di- 
rects. Without this equipment, there 
seems little hope for an aviator. To 
gain the velocity in order to create the 
resistance necessary for the support of 
all “heavier-than-air” machines, some 
birds run or swim, others simply spring 
into the air and by the vigor of their 
flapping achieve the same result, while 
others again launch themselves from 


some advantageous point—a tree or a - 


rock—and in falling gain the desired 
resistance, as Professor Beetham says 
in British Birds. These are the mo- 
tions to be followed by the flying man 
instinctively, his machine being to him 
what the wings and tail are to the bird: 


“Stepping to the cliff edge, and, if 
there is no cause for undue haste, having 
raised and partly unfolded its wings, the 
bird prepares to dive into space. This 
dive, it should be noted, is not directed 
downward, but rather as horizontally out- 
ward from the cliff as may be (sometimes 
it appears to have even an upward ten- 
dency). If the bird is one possessed of 
broad large wings not much altitude is 
lost, and it skims through the air in much 
the same fashion as does a piece of card- 
board thrown horizontally. If, however, 
as in the case of auks, the wings are small 
and narrow and the body heavy, then 


AFTER THE BIRD AGAIN 


does not trust himself to build com- 
plicated and balanced thoughts. His oral 
and written sentences abound in “and’s” 
and “but’s.” He masters neither conjunc- 
tions nor prepositions, and his vocabulary 
is deficient in abstract nouns and in adjec- 
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tives of quality. Of verbs of action he 
has a superfluity. Variety and nicety of 
diction are beyond him. 

“Such is the man whom trustees so 
often place in college chairs and in college 
presidencies,” 


STUDY OF THE POSITIONS ASSUMED 


BY BIRDS IN FLIGHT 


the bird at first drops nearly vertically, 
only being able to gain a more horizontal 
course as its velocity increases. 

“Sometimes birds of this latter class, 
presumably through misjudgment of the 
space they have to work in, do not get 
the horizontal course in time, and crash 
into the rocks or sea at the foot of the 
cliff. This is very noticeable when a 
group of coffins hurriedly takes flight 
from a steep bowlder-strewn slope. Un- 
der these circumstances I have frequently 
seen quite a number of birds come to 
grief on the rocks within 30 yards of 
starting. Most of these, tho somewhat 
dazed by the impact, flutter and claw 
their way on to the top of some big bowl- 
der, and after a moment’s pause again 
dive forth, but not infrequently with no 
better result. The first failure is, I be- 
lieve, often caused by their paying too 
much attention to and looking behind at 
whatever startled them, instead of gaug- 
ing their proper angle. 

“The raising and unfolding of the 
wings is worthy of a little consideration. 
The former usually takes place not after, 
but previous to, the diving or springing 
forward, while generally the whole “foot” 
is at rest upon the rock. Of course, when 
suddenly alarmed birds sometimes cast 
themselves from the cliff without first 
raising their wings, and in consequence 
fall rapidly.” 


The old idea that the wings of a 
bird simply flap up and down and that 
by some means the body travels stead- 
ily along on a level horizontal course 
has had to be given up. The aviator 
must be guided accordingly, difficult as 
it may be for him to realize that at 
each beat of the wing of a bird the 
body is raised as well as propelled. In 
the bird’s flight the wings are raised 
and the body seems to be dependent 
from them and yet again the wings are 
far depressed and the body appears to 
be pushed up and supported by them. 
The wings in their rapid descent found 
resistance in the air, and as soon as 
this resistance exceeded the force of 
gravity acting on the bird the body 
was elevated at the same time that it 
was driven forward, only, of course, 
to sink once again on the wings being 
raised. Thus the path of a flying bird 
is a succession of ups and downs, but 
the movements of the wings being so 
very much greater in extent cloak 
those of the body, and so gracefully 
and smoothly are the actions per- 
formed that we do not realize the un- 
dulatory nature of the course. When 
the history of aviation comes to be 
written and the secrecy in which a 





part of the subject is at present shroud- 
ed has become unnecessary, the un- 
dulatory course of present flying ma- 
chines may be fully understood, to say 
nothing of the “swoop,” which must 
not be confused with the volplane. 

Infinite controversy has proceeded of 
late in the organs of science regarding 
the method often adopted by birds to 
lessen speed—that of depressing the 
tail and so offering a resistance to the 
air rushing along the under surface of 
the body. This use of the tail is very 
similar in its purpose and result to the 
use of the feet as brakes, and it has 
had its effect upon recent aeroplane 
design. Steering is, of course, also 
aided by the tail, it being visibly turned 
from side to side, raised or depressed, 
when flight is being executed amid 
tumultuous currents. But this method 
of steering by the tail is corrective 
rather than initiative in its use, being 
principally employed to compensate for 
irregularities in the air currents. When 
a bird is suddenly and deliberately 
changing the direction of its course— 
turning an aerial corner so to speak— 
the plane of the wings is changed from 
the horizontal position assumed when 
gliding to a more or less vertical posi- 
tion, the inclination depending on the 
abruptness of the turn and the pace at 
which it is executed. If the turn is 
to the right then the left wing is raised 
and the right depressed, and, of course, 
the situation is reversed for a turn to 
the left. When writing of one wing 
being raised and the other depressed, 
the reference is to their positions rela- 
tive to each other and not to their rela- 
tion with the body. This hint has been 
very precious in recent aeroplane de- 
sign. 

The question of air currents, of such 
paramount importance in flight, is dif- 
ficult of solution through observation 
of birds. If, however, we watch small 
companies of gulls flying leisurely in 
the same direction, we shall often see 
them pass through such local air cur- 
rents whose existence is plainly in- 
dicated by the sudden and harmonious 
wheeling of the birds. It is often very 
noticeable how precisely in the same 
manner all the birds will compensate 
for the current. Perhaps the tactics of 
some German aviators, wheeling in 
flight at a high altitude simultaneously, 
may be based upon some observation 
of bird practice. This, however, is 
conjecture. 
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It is a very interesting and important 
observation that the bird has the same 
difficulty in alighting that man has. In 
truth, the difficulty with bird and man 
is less the getting up in the air than 
the getting down and out. 


“On a boisterous day when a bird 
wishes to alight at some particular point, 
its powers are often taxed to the ut- 
most. The obvious signs of this being 
so are the abrupt and spasmodic turns, 
and the flapping of the wings, and the 
jerky, erratic course immediately preced- 
ing the alighting; while not infrequently 
the clumsy and hurried actions on touch- 


A NEW AND 


HE principle of relativity, 
which engages the scientists 
of Germany and of which 
the Physikalische Zeitschrift 
(Berlin) is the leading ex- 
ponent, involves a totally new attitude 
to all the fundamental conceptions of 
physics, including even space and time. 
The upheaval this theory of relativity 
produces, affirms Prof. Alphonse Ber- 
get, of Paris, has no parallel in the 
history of human thought. The theory 
brings us face to face with an aspect 
of the universe totally different from 
any to which we are accustomed. In 
this new aspect and in this unexpected 
image of the world which we are thus 
led to form, the propositions which 
have been regarded as _ self-evident 
verities, as axioms needing no verifica- 
tion, turn out discreditéd. While a 
period of four years has elapsed since 
the discussion of the theory first 
startled the Berlin Academy of Sci- 
ences, its popularization has been hin- 
dered by a lack of higher mathematics 
in the educational courses of the west- 
ern world. To a person ignorant of 
higher mathematics, it is a practical 
impossibility to follow the reasoning 
through which the abstrusities of the 
theory are reduced to simple terms. 
Professor Berget begins his explana- 
tion with a reference to the existence 
assumed by physicists for a century 
of an elastic medium, the ether, serv- 
ing as a vehicle for the vibrations of 
light and electricity, and expanded 
throughout all space and in all bodies. 
He thus proceeds in The Scientific 
American (New York): 


“Tf this ether really exists, if it fills the 
whole of infinite space, and if we can re- 
gard it as immobile, at least outside of 
matter, we shall be able to consider that a 
body at rest with regard to the ether will 
be in a state of absolute repose and that 
all movement related to the axes of co- 
ordinates which are immobile in the ether 
will represent an absolute movement. 

“But the principle of relativity involves 
the following law: No experiment, either 
optical or electrical, made at the surface 


ing the ground, plainly show how com- 
paratively little the flight had been under 
control the moment before alighting. 
“That this is a real difficulty of which 
the birds are fully conscious is, I think, 
shown by their preparing for alighting 
long before they actually do so. Their 
first care is apparently to ‘reduce their 
speed as much as possible, so as still to 
leave them sufficient ‘way’ to insure some 
stability in the air, and some power of 
guidance. They soar round and round 
or approach slowly on a long, wavering 
course, trailing their feet as brakes, or 
advance in a vertically zigzag course, 
finding much resistance in short but steep 
ascents. But even after these and many 
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other preliminary devices have been tried, 
birds often get sadly knocked about on 
really boisterous days when alighting on 
the cliffs. . 

“The difficulty lies not so much in the 
mere act of alighting, as in the set- 
tling at some particular spot. A _ bird 
must slow up, or the impact would be too 
great for its leg muscles to cope with; 
and the difficulty is that when slowing 
up and almost at a standstill in the air, 
so to speak, it is greatly at the mercy 
of the air currents—a swirling gust of 
wind being able then to carry it this way 
and that, whereas were it in full flight 
an equal gust might hardly affect its on- 
ward course,” 


REVOLUTIONARY DOCTRINE OF 


TIME AND SPACE 


of the earth, can possibly prove the move- 
ment of translation of the earth. 

“We shall see that the principle of rela- 
tivity brings into question the very exis- 
tence of the ether. 

“If we admit the existence of the me- 
dium ‘ether’; if, moreover, we consider it 
as absolutely immobile (the hypothesis of 
Lorentz), we deduce therefrom that the 
absolute repose on the one hand and the 
absolute rectilinear movement must exist. 
To renounce the idea of repose and of 
absolute movement would be equivalent 
therefore to renouncing the very existence 
of the ether. 

“On the other hand, in supposing the 
ether to be immobile and not carried along 
by bodies in motion—that is, in supposing 
that the ether contained within all bodies 
in nature in no wise takes part in the 
motion which may animate them— we 
should have to believe that the rectilinear 
and uniform absolute movement of a body, 
that of the earth, for example, manifests 
itself in the phenomena of propagation 
of electro-magnetic disturbances observed 
upon this body.” 


The next step in the reasoning in- 
volves us in higher mathematics. It 
suffices to say that a series of experi- 
ments conducted by the most renowned 
physicists now living have afforded no 
proof whatever of the fundamental 
reality of the concepts which underlie 
modern physics. Fortified by the nega- 
tive results of these tests and experi- 
ments, the advocates of the principle 
of relativity have constructed their 
theories. Professor Berget sets down 
a few of the consequences that are em- 
braced in these theories. They are, as 
already stated, sufficiently startling: 


“The first is that the ether does not 
exist: this is the gravest of the conclu- 
sions to which the principle of relativity 
leads; it obliges us to make a fresh start 
in all the physics of undulatory move- 
ments. In the second place it is necessary 
to renounce all the mechanics of Newton: 
we can no longer look to this to explain 
all phenomena; it is, on the contrary, mag- 
netic and electrical phenomena which must 
constitute the fundamental principles of 
the general mechanics of matter. 

“Absolute and general time does not 


exist. There is a local time in each sys- 
tem in motion, which is the true time of 
the system under consideration. In the 
general sense of the word simultaneity 
does not exist. 

“Two events may appear to be simul- 
taneous to an observer located in the 
system A, while they may seem to take 
place at different times to an observer 
located in Al. The same phenomenon can 
take place sooner in one of the systems 
than in the other. 

“Thus the fundamental idea of time is 
overthrown. It is the same with that of 
space. In the theory of relativity: the idea 
of space, taken alone, retains no meaning. 
It is only the ensemble of space and time 
which possesses reality. 

“The dimensions of bodies (length and 
volume) are no longer invariable. A rod 
in repose in a system A will always ap- 
pear to be shortened when its length is 
measured in another system Al which is 
in motion with respect to the first. A 
sphere in repose in one of the systems. 
therefore presents itself to an observer 
located in the other as a flattened ellipsoid. 

“Energy must be, still according to the 
ideas of relativity, possessed of inertia. 
It is analogous to matter. That which we 
call the mass of ponderable matter can 
transform itself into the mass of energy, 
and vice versa. Moreover, energy must 
have an existence of its own, independent 
of all material support; it must possess 
the power of being emitted or absorbed 
by bodies and of propagating itself in 
space, which is strictly empty. In short, 
energy must possess an atomic structure. 

“A final consequence of the principle of — 
relativity is that it is impossible for any 
relative speed whatever to be superior to 
the speed of light. The latter, therefore, 
must be a critical speed, and its value a 
limited value, not capable of being sur- 
passed. This consequence would be se- 
rious, for, at least in imagination, we can 
conceive of a speed greater than that of 
light.” 


Tf these and other mathematical con- 
sequences of the principle of relativity 
gain the general acceptance predicted 
for them by German physicists, it is 
obvious, says the French professor, 
that we are on the eve of the over- 
throw of what we now call science 
through the collapse of its foundations. 














UNCONSCIOUS THOUGHT 





THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE NEW 


NEW and more powerful 
antiseptic than any hereto- 

fore known is called flavine. 

Its discovery was made as 

long ago as last November, 

but its properties and the mode of its 
use remain in controversy. An account 
of flavine was prepared by its discover- 
ers, Dr. C. H. Browning and his asso- 
ciates, for The British Medical Jour- 
nal (London), and typical instances 
of the virtues of the new specific, 
drawn from the practical experience of 
surgeons in England, are not wanting. 
Briefly described in terms that are not 
technical, flavine, alone among anti- 
septics, seems to destroy micro-organ- 
isms without injuring tissue and, in- 
stead of being weakened by serum, is 
strengthened by it. Flavine thus ac- 
‘tually fills in part the dream of cura- 
tive science, for its properties are 
selective, choosing out and attacking 
by chemical action the microscopical 
enemies of the human body, yet leaving 
unharmed its most delicate tissues. The 
substance itself is a dyestuff and was 
originally made at the instance of the 
late Paul Ehrlich, inventor of salvar- 
san, and the greatest chemico-therapist 
of his day. The discovery, affirms an 
eminent Scotch surgeon in the London 
Post, is the greatest development in 
chemico-therapy since the discoveries 
of Cohn and Pasteur and the applica- 
tion of the antiseptic treatment to sur- 
gery by Lister. Lister’s treatment was 
solely designed to prevent micro-organ- 
isms from entering the body. To that 
end he used such substances as carbolic 
acid, which, while they destroyed mi- 
cro-organisms, also destroyed tissue. 


AN ATTEMPT TO SOLVE THE 


ICTIONARY definitions * of 
the word intuition afford us 
no key at all to its mystery. 
They convey no clear idea of 
what intuition really is. They 

create a certain inference, admits 
Doctor Henry Jones Mulford in The 
Monist, and we seem to see in intuition 
a remote influence through which the 
attitude or the conduct of the individ- 
ual is influenced. This influence ap- 
pears to be highly subtle, having an 
apparent origin either in a higher plane 
of the human mind or in a plane higher 
than that of the human mind. 

It appears, that is to say, either ultra- 
human or superhuman. 

Our association with the word and 
our experience with the phenomena of 
intuition have been such that we are 
ready to accept intuition at just this 


ANTISEPTIC 


Until the discovery of flavine there 
was no antiseptic in existence which 
could be used internally. 

The difficulty with flavine is that no 
sufficient fund of experience in its use 
has yet accumulated. This fact has in- 
spired cautious physicians abroad with 
a reluctance to herald to the world a 
discovery which, while important in it- 
self, may have a very limited applica- 
tion. This accounts for a fact noted 
by medical experts with concern—the 
difficulty of procuring the new anti- 
septic in sufficient quantities. When, as 
the London Post explains, the man of 
science has produced his beneficent 
prescription, the next step:is the manu- 
facture of the article required. These 
things can not be made in the labora- 
tory by the pioneer in research. In the 
case under consideration, the manufac- 
ture of flavine requires the plant of a 
maker of chemical dyestuffs on a large 
scale. Plants of this importance can 
not be turned over to the production 
of articles for which great claims are 
made until a certain course of severe 
tests has been completed. This is all 
the medical authorities are asking of 
the discoverers of flavine—satisfactory 
evidence. 

This evidence, affirms Sir J. Bland- 
Sutton, is now forthcoming. Many of 
the trials have taken place in Sir John’s 
own wards. He is satisfied of the im- 
portance of the new antiseptic, and he 
is himself somewhat of a skeptic on the 
whole subject of “new” antiseptics. 
There ‘are three septic conditions ad- 
mitted to hospitals daily—acute appen- 
dicitis, acute inflammation of the gall 
bladder and acute disease of the middle 





OF INTUITION 


vague and mysterious valuation. Are 
we right in so accepting it? The an- 
swer of Doctor Mulford is an emphatic 
negative. He looks upon intuition as 
nothing more than a product of normal 
brain activity. There is nothing ultra- 
human or superhuman about it. It is 
just reflex cerebration. 


“The gray cells of the human brain pos- 
sess a function which is peculiar to those 
cells; and this function, which no other 
cell possesses, we name _ self-conscious- 
ness. But, in addition to this, they pos- 
sess another form of consciousness, name- 
ly, reflex. In self-consciousness the action 
of the cells is directed from within, 
whether the action results in thought or 
in the direction of a muscle. In reflex 
consciousness action can be aroused only 
through external: stimuli. Reflex con- 
sciousness is the primal form of con- 
sciousness, for the primitive brain, in the 





ear. In the very week he decided to 
carry out his trials of flavine a number 
of such cases were admitted to his 
wards. They were so serious that he 
became alarmed, for he feared that his 
clean cases would become infected. He 
used flavine, and in a few days every- 
thing was satisfactory. The plague was 
stayed and the patients were happy. 
Sir John got the most glowing accounts 
of flavine from the ear department. 
The ophthalmic surgeon found he could 
use it without damage to the delicate 
tissue of the eyes of a baby. A little 
girl was admitted to the hospital with 
eyes streaming pus. The cat’s eyes at 
home were just like them. She was 
treated with flavine and so was the cat 
and in forty-eight hours all signs of 
disease had disappeared. However, the 
skeptics still persist in their attitude 
and a series of experiments will be 
made with a view to undertaking the 
manufacture of flavine upon a great 
scale if the result is satisfactory. There 
will be no raising of hopes that may be 
dashed. Meanwhile an expert writes 
in London Nature: 


“Tho flavine does not compare very 
favorably with chloramine-T in its irri- 
tant action, or with the absolute values 
of the hypochlorites in phagocytosis, its 
interest appears to lie in its exceptional 
bactericidal properties, and more especial- 
ly in the enhanced effect said to be pro- 
duced by the presence of serum. 

“The value of the antiseptic seems to 
center round this fact, and it will be in- 
teresting to learn what special property 
attaches to flavine whereby it is able to 
destroy bacteria, whilst not only leaving 
untouched but materially activating the 
antiseptic properties of serum.” 


MYSTERY 


lower orders of evolution, was made up 
only of reflex centers. As these centers 
evolved, as the brain increased in size and 
the area of the cortex increased, the new 
self-consciousness became associated with 
the old reflex consciousness.” 


As the animal developed he became 
more and more aware of what he was 
doing. His higher centers took com- 
mand. But at first these higher centers 
were little better than the others. They 
had developed through the lower, and 
because of this their mode of action 
was the same. They were only reflex 
centers even tho they were thought- 
centers. The animal began to think; 
but his train of thought could be started 
only through an outside circumstance. 
His thought lacked value, for the 
reason that he was, as yet, weak in 
the two essentials to good thought— 
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memory and experience. As time went 
on continued use of the new centers 
developed their function: 


“Experience became wider, and memory 
grew stronger; and, as memory devel- 
oped, self-consciousness came into being. 
Self-consciousness was now supreme, for 
it was through this only that thought 
could be directed and regulated. Without 
self-consciousness thought would be only 
reflex thought, automatic thought, thought 
not controlled by the individual. 

“Of the two forms reflex thought is the 
older; it is, in fact, the first form of 
thought, basic thought, and it will, there- 
fore, always exert its influence upon the 
cerebral cells. And even tho self-con- 
scious thought has become the domi- 
nant influence in the cerebral cortex, re- 
flex thought still has a place there. It has 
existed as long as the brain has existed, 
for perhaps a million years, and its in- 
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fluence is going to persist for an indefinite 
period, perhaps as long as the brain of 
man endures.” 


We find then that the centers called 
“higher” have reflex action just as the 
pure reflex centers have. The one is 
as easily excited to action by an ex- 
ternal stimulus as is the other. But 
whereas reflex action is non-conscious 
action, this thought-reflex may be 
either non-conscious or conscious. The 
individual may or may not know what 
his thought cells are doing. These cells 
were created to act in a certain direc- 
tion, and they always act in that di- 
rection, whether controled or uncon- 
troled. They do not need the direction 
of the individual in order to act, altho 
they act better when so directed: 


“Thought can go on without the par- 








The cells 
having been developed for the purpose of 
thought, and having performed that func- 
tion for countless centuries, cannot avoid 
the thought-reaction when excited by the 


ticipation of the individual. 


proper stimulus. The action has become 
a ‘habitation,’ and through force of habit 
the cells think, even before the individual 
is aware. The fact that thought goes on 
in our dreams will prove this. 

“Intuition, then, is reflex thought; it is 
habit-action of the thought-cells, non-con- 
scious action. The period of this non- 
conscious action is usually very short: the 
cells perform this non-conscious action, 
and then the individual becomes aware of 
the action. But that which he perceives 
is not the action itself but the result of 
the action. He perceives this result, and, 
not knowing that his own cells have 
evolved that result, he calls it ‘intuition,’ 
that is, a supernatural admonition. It 
does not harm to call this thing intuition.” 


AN EPOCH-MAKING DISCOVERY IN MICROBIAL 


T has long been an accepted fact 
that rejuvenescence by means of 
union of germ cells from two in- 
dividuals of the same type is essen- 
tial for the continuity of life in 
all but the simplest organisms. There 
has been no certain proof, however, 
observes Doctor Maud DeWitt Pearl, 


GROWTH 


in the case of the most minute and 
lowly organized forms that this prin- 
ciple also prevails. Such evidence as we 
have had of the necessity for conjuga- 
tion has come from the protozoa. Only 
recently has any testimony been ob- 
tained to show that bacteria also have 
a complex life history and are not so 
simply organized as has 





been supposed. Since 

















their original discovery, 
practically all that has 
been known about these 
microscopic creatures— 
which bear such an im- 








portant relation to the 











most highly organized 
inhabitants of the earth 











—is that they exist as 






































single cells, spherical, 
rod-like or corkscrew- 
shaped, or aggregates of 
such cells which increase 
in numbers. by simple 
division. Now come two 
bacteriologists of the de- 
partment of agriculture 
at Washington, Profes- 
sors F. Lohnis and N. R. 
Smith, with what many 


























scientists are pronounc- 
ing a discovery of so 
pioneer a character that 
it must mark an epoch 
in this particular field of 
science. To quote from 


























The Scientific American: 











a “Bacteriologists have al- 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE 


dicate the possible changes which may occur. 


changes from one sub-cycle to another are rare, the stage D occurs 
Those forms within the four large circles 


with 


reat regularity. 
have 


one another, while the four groups have been usually considered 
as bases for establishing separate species. 





LIFE CYCLE OF A SINGLE 
TYPICAL BACTERIUM 


The large irregular mass D represents the symplastic stage. 
All other forms represent different organized stages through which 
the strain of this particular bacterium may pass. 


en regarded in the past as being bacteria closely related to 


ways been annoyed by 
what they term granu- 
lated dirt or slime in the 


preparations which they 
=. The arrows in- study under the micro- 
While some of these one. Little have they 


realized that in this slime 
or dirt is to be found a 
very important phase in 


the life of bacteria. Instead of a microbe 
existing as a simple cell which multiplies 
indefinitely by fission, it is now shown, 
at least for those forms belonging to the 
forty species studied, that each bacterium 
lives alternately in an organized and an 
amorphous stage. The iatter has been 
called the symplastic stage, because at this 
time the living matter previously enclosed 
in the separate cells undergoes a thoro 
mixing, either by complete disintegration 
of cell wall as well as cell content, or by 
melting together of the contents of many 
cells, leaving their empty cell walls be- 
hind them. It is the symplastic or dis- 
integrated stage which is seen in the 
slime on the microscopic slide.” 


A bacterium passes from the cellular 
stage, perhaps spherical in shape,: into 
the symplastic. Upon reforming it as- 
sumes a quite different shape from 
what it had in the previous organized 
condition. It then again becomes amor- 
phous only to emerge next in an en- 
tirely new costume—and thus it goes 
on, each bacterium taking on numerous 
different forms in the alternating dis- 
organized states or stages. Occasion- 
ally a bacterium during the course of 
its existence fails to turn into “slime” 
and then it changes directly from one 
organized form into another; but this 
is not of frequent occurrence. 

Why does a bacterium not live en- 
tirely independently but, at intervals, 
mingles its protoplasm with that of 
others? 

The reply is that the formation of 
the symplasm and the conjunction of 
the cells are nothing else than two 
modes of mixing plasmic substances 
temporarily enclosed in separate cells. 

Evidently the continuity and reju- 
venescence of the living matter in the 
bacteria must be just as much depen- 
dent on this process as is the case in 
all other organisms. 











SPOTTING THE SLY 
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HOW INCREASED CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO, THE PIG 
AND THE ARYAN RACE DEFEATS ITS OBJECT 


HEN a cultivated variety 

of potato, horse or man, 

says Dr. Robert T. Mor- 

ris, has reached “cultural 

limitations,” it follows the 
laws which lead to senility of proto- 
plasm. The first evidence of decline 
is manifested in the lessened functions 
of organs which are essential to per- 
petuation of-the species. In the case 
of the potato, nature prevents develop- 
ment of seed but allows a variety to 
have a “joy ride” for some years 
longer with its tubers before cultural 
limitations are reached. Finally na- 
ture calls in her agents, the microbes, 
and they prey upon the tubers. As a 
boy, Doctor Morris says, he easily 
earned money by digging potatoes of 
‘many varieties from the ground in 
which they grew freely. Where are 
those varieties now? Gone—in accor- 
dance with the law of biology which 
makes scarce descendants of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, 
Newfoundland dogs, Wilson strawber- 
ries and Morgan horses. They are 
rare because of the working of the law 
of cultural limitation. The logical end 
of culture is the elimination of the 
race. The more rapidly and the more 
thoro the cultivation of an animal va- 
riety or of a vegetable variety is prose- 


cuted by man, the sooner will that 
variety come to its protoplasmic end. 
The reason why the birth rate is fall- 
ing in Aryan civilized countries is the 
reason why potato balls are disappear- 
ing. Nations will all go the way of 
the varieties of potato and for the 
same reason. * 


“Under conditions of overstimulation 
of growth in plants during the process 
of higher cultivation, it is a fact that 
microbes, altho unseen, increase tremen- 
dously under the same conditions. We 
must always remember that cultivation 
for plants means nothing but giving mi- 
crobes a better chance for growing. It 
brings a new responsibility upon the pro- 
tecting soma cells of plants—they have 
too much to do. Soma cells are obliged 
to neglect the germ cells or else to call 
them over into action as allies. This 
causes the doubling of a flower. Some 
of the germ cells ally themselves with 
soma cells and make petals out of sta- 
mens. Finally not enough germ cells are 
left for developing ovules or pollen suf- 
ficient for construction of gametes. High 
cultivation of plants serves man’s pur- 
poses by. developing certain character- 
istics of root and fruit which de desires, 
but man forgets that he is not helping 








* Microses AND Men. By Robert T. Mor- 
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nature through his selfish action (selfish 
not used in sentimental meaning, but only 
in a comparative way). High degree of 
cultivation of animals, including man, 
has the same effect as in plants. Soma 
cells are called upon to wage warfare 
against microbes, which increase tremen- 
dously under conditions of town life. 
Germ cells are neglected, or called over 
to become allies of the soma cells. Neg- 
lected germ cells then go to skirmishing 
or to morbidly protecting, instead of re- 
maining in reserve for proper natural 
use. They may set the mind at construct- 
ing the selling part of modern realistic 
literature, or at class teaching of sexual 
questions in the schools. They may cause 
perversion of function, followed by ab- 
normal excess or abnormal absence of 
the natural impulse belonging to natural 
structures. 

“The plant or animal then, under stimu- 
lation of a cultivation which at the same 
time cultivates microbes in excess, must 
suffer injury through the increased ef- 
ficiency of its enemies. . . 

“What happens to highly developed 
pigs? The. mothers eat the little ones un- 
less precautions are taken by the farmer, 
and the ones which do grow up are vul- 
nerable to bacteria, and may be wiped 
out by the cholera microbe. Why does 
cholera not wipe out the wild pigs? Na- 
ture keeps the cholera bacillus for just 
as definite a purpose as we keep our 
pigs.” 


MEDICAL TRAPS FOR THE DRAFTED MAN WHO 


NYONE unacquainted with the 
wiles of the “malingerer,” 
as the counterfeit invalid is 
technically styled, is amazed 
to learn of the lengths to 

which this character will go. The 
highest authority on the subject is Sir 
John Collie, who has had a wide ex- 
perience in England in the detection 
of feigned sickness, his methods be- 
ing the subject of a recent study in 
the New York Times. The man who 
claims exemption and feigns sickness 
for the purpose may, according to this 
British authority’s experience, simulate 
loss of muscular power in a leg, a hand 
or a foot. In order to carry out his 
deception, the malingerer may keep 
the extremity swathed in bandages 
until from lack of use it actually ac- 
quires the flabby, blue, bloodless ap- 
pearance of a genuinely atrophied ex- 
tremity. Unfortunately for his elabo- 
rated plan, there are electrical re- 
actions to the muscles over which the 
malingerer has no control. This is 
what a certain kind of battery is for. 
A chart of the body with dots showing 
the motor points looks like a piece of 
fly paper at the very apex of the fly 


season. 


CLAIMS EXEMPTION 


Only in extreme cases are methods 
of this kind resorted to. As a general 
rule the doctor’s special knowledge 
matched against the malingerer’s ig- 
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MASTER OF THE NEW BIOLOGY 
Doctor Richard T. Morris predicts a revo- 
lution in the modes of life tolerated to-day 
only because we have no sound idea of 
growth and decay, health and sickness. 











norance of physiology and anatomy, is 
sufficient to decide the match: 


“Sir John urges that where a man com- 
plains that an upper extremity is useless, 
the hands be carefully examined and com- 
pared to see if one is markedly softer 
than the other, or if callosities are equally 
pronounced. He also says to look at the 
hand that is said to be useless, to see if 
it is stained with tobacco. If the man 
complains that one leg is powerless, look 
at his shoes; if they are both equally well 
worn, presuming that they are not a new 
pair, the inference is obvious. 

“One of the ruses that Sir John dwells 
upon as a trap into which the malingerer 
is sure to fall unless he is both unusually 
wary and also well acquainted with phys- 
iology, is to make the examination of the 


| suspected muscle or organ when you have 


thrown the malingerer off his guard by 
apparently transferring your examination 
to some other part of the body. 

“A man complaining of sciatica may be 
taken as an instance. Sir John says that 
he has been able to satisfy himself of the 
absence of any real sciatica by asking 
sympathetically if the soles of the feet are 
sensitive to pin-pricks, and asking the pa- 
tient to straighten his knee and raise the 
sole of his foot to the doctor’s hand. If 
no pain is complained of in this position 
(knee extended and the ankle and hip 
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flexed), it is an almost sure indication 
that no sciatica is present. 

“In cases of pretended muscular weak- 
ness of one of the arms, a useful method 
is to lift both arms at right angles to the 
body and into a horizontal position. Then 
suddenly withdraw all support. If one 
arm were really incapable of being raised, 
as is so often alleged, it would drop limply 
to the side when all support is withdrawn. 
Often, however, what happens is that it 
remains for a second or two in the posi- 
tion into which it was lifted, and then, 
as the suspect becomes aware of the trick 
that is being played on him, it is gradually 
allowed to fall to the side.” 


Sometimes, when a man says he can 
not raise his arm because of an alleged 
paralysis of the deltoid and other 
shoulder muscles, if the arm be placed 
by the examiner in a horizontal posi- 
tion and the man sympathetically ex- 
horted to be very careful how the arm 


is allowed to fall to the side he will 
not infrequently let the limb down 
slowly and gradually — unmistakable 
evidence that the muscles are still 
capable of exercizing their functions. 
Sir John relates how a certain man 
complained that because of an accident 
he could not raise his arm from his 
body more than a certain height. Sir 
John suddenly asked how high he could 
raise it before the accident and the 
malingerer at once shot it high above 
his head. 

Whether an alleged pain is real, ex- 
aggerated or wholly absent is a puzzle 
very often. Experience will give an 
instinctive perception of the truth: 


“The attitude of the malingerer at the 
very commencement of the examination 
will often show what course he is going 
to pursue. He shrinks away before he is 
touched. When he is induced to submit 





to examination, he complains bitterly long 
before he can possibly have been really 
hurt. 

“Often it is remarkably difficult to keep 
him from looking at the place which is 
being manipulated. Knowing that he can- 
not feel pain from the movement which 
is being made, he desires to fall back 
upon the sense of sight for information 
as to the exact time when his protest may 
best be made. Sir John says that it ‘is 
therefore one of the first essentials in an 
examination to make the patient keep his 
face turned away from the part which is 
being manipulated. 

“Sir John recommends, as the first 
thing to be done, that the suspect be asked 
to point out with one finger the exact 
spot where he feels the pain. This should 
be marked with a blue pencil. After a 
little interval, the suspect is again asked 
to indicate the spot. He should not see 
where he is pointing, and, if the pain is 
an assumed one, he may point out a spot 
several inches away from the first one.” 


RESULTS OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH 


T is sometimes supposed that the 

idea of using reinforced concrete 

for the construction of ships and 

other floating structures is a nov- 

elty. This, affirms an expert in 
marine engineering, writing in the Lon- 
don Times, is a mistake, for the first 
application of the material in this way 
dates from a period when the building 
of steel ships had not been begun. The 
fitst reinforced concrete vessel was in 
the form of a boat built in 1849 by a 
Frenchman, and the boat is still in ser- 
vice after a practical test of nearly 
seventy years. It was inspected in 1850 
by the French government, but, as too 
often happens when government offi- 
cials are concerned, the development of 
the idea was left to private enterprize. 
Toward the end of the last century, the 
possibilities of reinforced concrete for 
all kinds of structural work began to 
be more widely recognized, and the 
material was applied to the construc- 
tion of vessels of various classes in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. One of the 
first examples was a floating chalet sup- 
ported by a reinforced concrete pon- 
toon, built in Rome in 1897. Another 
interesting example built in the suc- 
ceeding year was a schooner employed 
for some years in the North Atlantic 
coasting trade, the serviceability of this 
form of construction having been prac- 
tically demonstrated by the fact that 
the vessel escaped without injury after 
having been driven on the rocks near 
Cape Charles. One of the first rein- 
forced concrete barges in Europe was 
completed early in the present century 
in France, and it has since been in al- 
most continuous use for dredging pur- 
poses. The initial cost was much less 
than that of a timber or steel vessel of 





CONCRETE SHIPS 


the same dimensions. 
in the London Times: 


Says the writer 


“Other barges, lighters and pontoons 
followed in fairly rapid succession, the 
firm of Gabellini, of Rome, having been 
particularly enterprising in the new branch 
of work. By the end of 1912 they had 
constructed at least 20 vessels of the 
lighter class and over 60 pontoons for 
floating bridges. Included in the former 
category were several large lighters for 
the Italian Government and a steam col- 
lier, these and all other vessels of the 
same class having been constructed with 
double hulls and water-tight compartments. 
In Germany, reinforced concrete vessels 
of the motor launch and barge types have 
been constructed, among the latter being 
a barge 130 feet long by 20 feet beam, said 
to have been built at a cost of 25 per cent. 
less than that of a steel barge. In North 
and South America a good many barges 
and pontoons have been constructed in re- 
inforced concrete during the last ten 
years. Typical examples are furnished by 
a barge at Ontario, 81 feet long by 24 feet 
beam by 7 feet deep; a fleet of lighters, 
100 feet long by 30 feet beam, built at San 
Francisco for the coasting trade; several 
lighters and pontoons on the Panama 
Canal; and some scows 112 feet long by 
28 feet beam built at Fairfidld. ... 

“Some <activity in the development of 
barge arid shipbuilding has been reported 
from Norway, where several barges have 
recently been built, and it is stated that a 
reinforced concrete steamship of 3,000 
tons is now in hand. Last month it was 
stated in a Copenhagen ‘paper that the 
first Danish building yard for reinforced 
concrete vessels is almost complete, and 
that two barges, of 80 tons and 43 tons 
respectively, are expected to be launched 
this summer.” 


It is evident from the examples cited 
that reinforced concrete has earned a 
definite claim to be regarded as a real 





shipbuilding material, particularly for 
vessels of moderate size, and that the 
opposition of a certain school of pes- 
simists on the subject, of which we hear 
much just now, is not based upon a 
study of actual results. Whether rein- 
forced concrete will prove equally ser- 
viceable for the construction of large 
steamships, including ocean liners and 
warships, is a question that can be an- 
swered only by the results of future ex- 
perience. The material possesses ob- 
vious advantages, the London expert 
thinks, for the construction of many 
useful types of craft: 


“Among its recommendations are sim- 
plicity and rapidity of construction, the 
readiness with which repairs can be ex- 
ecuted, high resistance to strain and 
shock, incombustibility and fire-resistance, 
relatively low cost, and the virtual elim- 
ination of maintenance charges. Expe- 
rience appears to show that the skin- 
resistance of a reinforced concrete vessel 
to passage through water is slight, owing 
to the smoothness of the surface and the 
absence of joints, and the ease with which 
scraping can be effected. 

“Thanks to the elastic strength of the 
material, reinforced concrete lends itself 
to the most modern developments in ship- 
building design, and altho the skin of the 
hull must necessarily be thicker than when 
steel plates are used, it need scarcely be 
thicker than would be the case if timber 
were employed. 

“Assuming 3 inches to be the thickness 
adopted, the weight per square foot 
would be less than that of steel 1 inch 
thick. 

“Therefore the question of dead-weight 
does not appear to constitute a very seri- 
ous objection, especially in view of the 
fact that the weight of the hull of a ves- 
sel is small in comparison with the weight 
of equipment, fittings, and cargo.” 
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NAUGHTY BIRD! 





IS THERE A SPARROW CRISIS IN THIS 


Y issuing bulletins in which the 
American people are urged to 
poison and trap the sparrow, 
the department of agriculture 
at Washington has raised a 

storm of controversy which promises 
to grow in volume. On one side, as a 
writer in The Nature Study Review 
observes, are ranged the sufferers from 
the depredations of the caterpillar and 
such insects, to say nothing of the 
lovers of this form of bird life who 
take delight in its twitterings. On the 
other are the growers of grapes, of 
small fruits, the keepers of commuter 
gardens, the experimenters with vege- 
tables in patches devoted to ‘intensive 
agriculture and the champions of the 
native American song bird. All sorts 
of data and miles of statistics are com- 
piled and distributed until even the ex- 
pert might hesitate to say upon which 
side the truth lies. An incidental effect 
of the “sparrow war” raging under the 
auspices of the department of agri- 
culture is the slaughter of some va- 
ricties of useful domestic bird under 
the mistaken impression that they are 
sparrows. To an inexperienced eye it 
is impossible to distinguish between the 
sparrow and a valuable frequenter of 
the kitchen garden. The assertion is 
made by observers that in large cities 
it would be impossible to maintain a 
park if the sparrow were exterminated, 
for the caterpillars would ruin every 
tree in it. This assertion, however, is 
disputed by other authorities. As re- 
gards the diet of the bird, Doctor T. 
Gilbert Pearson writes in Bird-Lore: 


“While primarily a seed-eater by na- 
ture, the English sparrow is nevertheless 
quite omnivorous in its food-habits, and 
it annually destroys many insects. I re- 
call some years ago talking with two 
farmers in Onslow County, North Caro- 
lina, who were lamenting the fact that 
the law did not protect the English spar- 
row, for they stated that these birds were 
among the most valuable species on their 
farms because of their great fondness 


for the caterpillars that infested their 


tobacco plants. 
“An observer in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture recently found 
that in Utah these sparrows were feed- 
ing their young largely on the cut-worms 
and other insects that were then a scourge 
to the alfalfa fields of northern Utah. 
Other observers in various parts of the 
country have pointed to instances where 
the English sparrow was of decided eco- 
nomic value. These cases, however, ap- 
pear to be comparatively isolated ones, 
and are regarded by our agricultural ex- 
perts in Washington as being greatly 
overbalanced by the injury these birds do 
to the general interests of mankind. 
“Most persons who have tried to cul- 
tivate gardens of small fruits in the 


COUNTRY? 


neighborhood of towns or cities are ready 
to testify to the annoyance they have ex- 
perienced by English sparrows eating 
tender plants, such as new peas and 
young lettuce, as well as by the destruc- 
tion of such fruits as cherries, pears, 
grapes and peaches. They also frequently 
destroy buds and flowers. 

“The United States Department of 
Agriculture scientifically investigated the 
contents of the stomachs of a large num- 
ber of English sparrows, and reported 
that, aside from the destruction of weed- 
seeds, very little is to be said in the Eng- 
lish sparrow’s favor. In reference to 
the insects destroyed this statement is 
made: ‘Out of five hundred and fifty- 
two stomachs inspected by the Biological 
Survey, forty-seven contained noxious in- 
sects, fifty held beneficial insects, and 
thirty-one contained insects of little or 
no importance.’” 

Linnets, buhfinches, skylarks and 
many other birds have been liberated 
in the United States and Canada after 
being brought here in ships. Game 
birds, especially Hungarian partridges, 
the little European quail, and various 
species of pheasants go to swell the 
list of foreign birds that have been 
brought to mingle with our, native 
feathered species. As a rule these im- 
ported birds failed to thrive in their 
new surroundings and after a short 
time were seen no more. The same 
experience first attended the introduc- 
tion of the English sparrow, which 
took place in 1850 under the auspices 


of the Brooklyn Institute, in New 
York. Eight pairs were liberated after 
being kept over the winter in a large 
cage, but the little creatures did not 
thrive. Two years later a much larger 
lot of sparrows was liberated in the 
vicinity of New York city and the 
melancholy experience of the first effort 
was repeated. Finally, in the spring 
of 1853, broods of the birds were let 
loose in the grounds of Greenwood 
cemetery and a man was hired to 
watch them. They did well and mul- 
tiplied, and for some years afterwards 
it was the fashion to import sparrows 
from England. The city government 
of Philadelphia brought over a thou- 
sand in 1869. Now a bounty is paid 
in some American communities for 
every dead sparrow brought in. An 
agent of the Audubon Society reports 
that only one out of every eleven birds 
brought in, according to his inspection, 
turns out to be a sparrow. The bounty 
is therefore sometimes paid for the 
destruction of valuable native birds. 
The crusade against the sparrow has 
brought his friends to the rescue. They 
deny that he is worth less than he 
eats. The tendency of the sparrow to 
destroy kitchen gardens is conceded. 
The sparrow will wait until the tomato 
is ripe and then devour it. He lurks 
for the yield of the vine. The sparrow 
does not touch caterpillars of a certain 
noxious kind. 























From Bird-Lore 





THE REAL SPARROW-—NOT THE FALSE ONE 


_. The characteristic pose of this bird and the angle of its tail when perched on a limb 
will guide the observer against wrong inferences when out shooting. Sparrows make excel- 
lent eating and if their necks are wrung they die at once. 
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THE CASE FOR 


HE so-called “conscientious 

objector” to military service 

may be said to emerge, as a 

class, for the first time in 

England and in America dur- 
ing the present war. There have been, 
it is true, in the past, Quakers and 
other sects of Christians who accepted 
literally the commandment, “Thou shalt 
not kill.” There have been, in all ages, 
men who had little appetite for war- 
fare. But, apart from the religious 
sects mentioned, the men who, from 
conscientious motives, refused to fight, 
have not figured, as a class at least, 
in military history; they were unknown 
in our Civil War; they are almost un- 
known on the continent of Europe to- 
day. The conscientious objector is a 
new portent, and presents a new prob- 
lem. 

England has imprisoned her con- 
scientious objectors, to the number of 
some four thousand. What does Amer- 
ica propose to do? The question is 
urgent, in view of the actual drafting 
of our young men. Conscientious ob- 
jectors are already in evidence and 
may become more numerous as time 
goes on. 

The case for the conscientious 
objector was well presented, several 
weeks ago, in an open letter to The 
New Republic signed by the Rev. Nor- 
man Thomas, of New York, and by 
twelve others. These base their argu- 
ment on what they term “a gradually 
widening hiatus between physical com- 
petence and intellectual moral com- 
petence” in the evolution of the human 
mind. They say: 


“So deeply imbedded in our life values 
is this distinction that we feel rather 
ashamed of being too expert physically. 
The man of blood and iron does not 
appeal to our finer perceptions as a being 
altogether worthy of our worshipful at- 
tention. (The God whom we worship 
is neither a jingo nor a militarist.) But 
Voltaire—he of the skinny shanks and 
the anemic face—what exuberant pride 
wells up in the greatest and in the least 
of us at the sound of that marvelous 
name! And soft-spoken Jesus—what fit- 
ting tribute can the reeling world lay at 
the feet of Him who died that good-will 
and loving kindness might assuage the 
hearts of inimical men.” 


The complexity and richness of life 
have permitted, so this manifesto pro- 
ceeds, the more or less free play of 





AND AGAINST THE 
OBJECTOR 


all modes of energy. There are many 
men best adapted by training and tem- 
perament to the performance of phys- 
ical acts of heroism; there are some 
men more naturally suited to the per- 
formance of intellectual deeds of cour- 
age, while yet some others shine in 
deeds of moral bravery. Why sanction 
the inhuman device of forcing all 
manner of. men into the narrowly 
specific kind of devotion for which so 
many of them are hopelessly unfit? 
Tolerance arises from the existence of 
varying types of doers all willing to 
respect one another’s special compe- 
tence. Moreover: 


“The one ineradicable fact which no 
amount of official intimidation can pul- 
verize out of existence is that there is a 
type of man to whom (military) partici- 
pation in war is tantamount to commit- 
ting murder. He cannot, he will not, 
commit murder. There is no human 
power on God’s earth that can coerce 
him into committing (what he knows to 
be) the act of murder. You may call 
him sentimentalist, fool, slacker, molly- 
coddle, woman—anything ‘disreputable’ 
you please. But there he is, a tremendous 
fact. Shall he be maltreated for his 
scruples? Or shall he be respected (as 
his deriders are) for his conscientious- 
ness? We cannot leave so momentous 
an issue to chance or to the cold ma- 
chinery of administration, Men of sen- 
sitive insight must help prepare a social 
setting within America sufficiently hospi- 
table to all conscientious objectors.” 


Sooner or later, the argument con- 
tinues, war must cease. The tremen- 
dous enterprize of recreating out of 
bloody chaos some new, reinspired in- 
ternationalism will be the order of the 
day. “Who is better fitted for that 
reconstructive task than those human- 
ists now in imminent danger of being 
bullied out of existence because their 
visions and their faiths extend beyond 
the time of bloody chaos?” It would 
be folly, we are told, for a groping 
democracy to permit the degradation, 
the torture and the slow annihilation 
of conscientious citizens. 


“If the reigning editorial- intolerance, 
directed and sanctioned by official auto- 
crats, is permitted to assassinate the 
greater promises held in trust by the 
workers for a world democracy, the out- 
look for a greater humanity is indeed 
mournful. Whom can we in this period 
of panic and pain rely upon? Humani- 
tarians, workers in the social service, 
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CONSCIENTIOUS 


child welfare devotees, Tolstoians, radi- 
cal educators—these constitute the van- 
guard of a revised and spiritually hu- 
manized world state. If civilization were 
to plan the utter wreckage of its most 
precious (because most consecrated) 
values, it could do no better than em- 
power the mechanized state with the au- 
thority to brutalize and degrade all its 
visionaries. 

“Hasn’t our evolving democracy any 
use for the student, the reflective man, - 
the lonely thinker, the gentle philosopher, 
the socialist, the disciple of Jesus, the 
vision-haunted educator, the pity-racked 
lover of the human kind? Isn’t sheer 
humanity itself a marvelous force for 
good? Is there no world recompense in 
having nurtured, honored, and immortal- 
ized Ralph Emerson, Henry Thoreau, 
Leo Tolstoy, Bertrand Russell, Norman 
Angell, and Romain Rolland? Is there 
no duty the conscientious thinker owes 
to the unborn world, the finer world 
of to-morrow, regenerated and recreated 
under the inspiration of the humani- 
tarians? Can’t we honestly respect the 
peculiar rights of those who have given 
their sincerest devotion to advocating the 
institution among men of that kind of 
livable régime by the very nature of 
which the present world calamity would 
have been rendered well-nigh unthink- 
able? Shall the dreamers of a true fed- 
eration of mankind be sacrificed because 
they have not yet been permitted to 
realize their dream? 

“We desire to contribute our intel- 
lectual and moral energies to the creation 
of that humaner world in which con- 
science and tolerance and personality and 
philosophy will count as mightily as do 
their fierce negations now.” 


In a subsequent issue of The New 
Republic, Mr. Arthur O. Lovejoy, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, replies to the 
arguments of the conscientious objec- 
tors. He declares, at the outset, that 
the whole issue depends upon whether 
the position of the conscientious ob- 
jector is ethically defensible. “It is,” 
he says, “impossible to judge fairly a 
plea for the kind and degree of toler- 
ation claimed for your conduct, with- 
out first raising the question whether 
the thing to be tolerated is a good 
thing or a bad thing.” He continues: 


“There is implicit in this doctrine of 
yours a generalization which to many of 
us seems either very strange ethics or 
else very strange history—the generaliza- 
tion, namely, that there never has been 
at stake, and never will be, any human 
good sufficiently important to be worth 





















fighting for. Your thesis means, for ex- 
ample, that it would have been better 
that religious liberty should never have 
been attained. For, as we very well 
know, it was attained and (in some coun- 
tries) kept only because, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, there were 
men in the Netherlands, in England, in 
France and in Germany, who were ready 
to kill, and upon occasion did kill, other 
men who sought to deprive them of that 
liberty. If the friends of freedom of 
thought, in the circumstances of that 
time, had followed your principles, the 
history of all Europe, for the past three 
hundred years, would in all probability 
have been much like the history of Spain. 
For the enemies of freedom are seldom 
troubled by your scruples. Your thesis, 
again, means that it would have been 
better if the Ottoman Turks — whose 
record in the Balkan Peninsula we know 
—had set up their empire over the whole 
of southeastern Europe. For they were 
prevented from doing so only by that 
Jong fight which was kept up with fluctu- 
ating fortunes for more than two cen- 
turies by Hungary, Austria, Poland and 
Venice. Your thesis means, finally, that 
it would have been better if the American 
Republic had never been established. For 
it was established and could have been 
established only at the cost of what you 
are pleased to call ‘murders’ committed 
by the ‘embattled farmers’ at Concord 
(whose praises were sung by that ‘Ralph 
Emerson’ whom you so oddly admit to 
your pantheon) and by Washington and 
his~followers on a hundred battlefields. 
‘To the rest of us, then, as we consider 
your position in the light of history, 
you seem persons whose sense of moral 
and social values has been perverted by 
an obsession. One evil—truly a very 
great evil—looms so large in your imag- 
ination, that, to escape it, you would 
have mankind endure all other evils; one 
good appears to you so precious, that to 
keep it you would sacrifice everything 
else that makes up the fabric of civiliza- 
tion.” 


Mr. Lovejoy goes on to register his 
conviction that the conscientious ob- 
jector can hardly avoid the charge of 
parasitism. “Other services you may, 
you doubtless do, render; but the cost- 
liest service of all, a service sometimes 
indispensable to the cause of justice or 
of order or of liberty, you refuse.” 
“The freedom, the security, perhaps 
even the lasting peace based upon a 
reign of justice and law, which your 
sons, as we all hope, will enjoy, other 
men’s sons have died, or will yet die, 
to win. Can you, after all, feel sur- 
prise when the fathers of those dead 
sons look upon you and your sons with 
something less than admiration or lik- 
ing?” The indictment continues: 


“I seem, however, to see in your at- 
titude also the influence of a habit of 
mind, not uncommon among humanita- 
rians, which may be called ethical opti- 
mism. I mean by this a habitual disregard 
of the painful fact that good must often 
be purchased at the cost of what—in it- 
self—is very real, and sometimes very 
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great, evil. Anti-vivisectionists seem usu- 
ally to exemplify this attitude. While 
the suffering caused by experimentation 
upon animals is frequently and grossly 
exaggerated, it remains, I suppose, true 
that a good deal of suffering is involved. 
And that men should inflict pain upon 
sentient and affectionate creatures that 
they have in their power is an abominable 
thing. Only, it is a still more abominable 
thing that rational -beings should know- 
ingly sacrifice a greater good to a lesser; 
should, through reluctance to give pain 
to a few animals, permit the human race, 
for generations, to be tortured by pre- 
ventible plagues. Anti-vivisectionists seem 
unwilling to believe the world to be so 
ill ordered that the one evil is the only 
means of avoiding the other. So you, 
too, seem resolved not to face the fact 
that the highest ends can at times be 
attained only by the most tragic of means. 
That youths should be sent out armed 
to kill or maim other youths is an un- 
speakably abominable thing; but it is yet 
more abominable that, through horror at 
this evil, the lovers of peace should be- 
come the silent partners of those that 
make and would perpetuate war, and that 
our youth should be bred up to sit by 
with folded hands while others are made 
the victims of lawless violence.” 


Against the assumption of moral 
superiority on the part of conscientious 
objectors, Mr. Lovejoy makes strong 
protest. He castigates the mental bias 
of those who take it for granted that 
moral idealism and “sheer humanity” 
are the peculiar possession of those 
who keep far from the hazards of the 
battle-line. Every teacher of youth, 
he says, every reader of the biographic 
literature of the war, knows what gen- 
erous loyalties, what sense of arduous 
obligation, what visions of a world set 
free from the shadow of war itself, 
have taken, or are taking, men into 
the training camps and the trenches. 
“It is not for you, gentlemen, to hold 
a tone of condescension toward these 
men !” 


“Nor have you read the records of this 
or previous wars to much profit if you 
assume that even those who enter the 
struggle from high motives must inevi- 
tably be ‘brutalized’ and ‘degraded’ by the 
experience. Take a few names almost 
at random from the Civil War— Lee, 
Jackson, Thomas, Robert Gould Shaw, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Henry 
Lee Higginson, Charles Francis Adams, 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, Justice Holmes. 
Such brutal and degraded characters as 
these seem. to most of us, after all, to 
represent types not without a potential 
function in a progressive and pacific so- 
ciety.” 


There remains the ulterior question 
of toleration, and in this connection 
Mr. Lovejoy says: “From the conclu- 
sion that genuinely ‘conscientious’ ob- 
jectors should be given non-combatant 
duties to perform, few, I take it, will 
dissent. Your number appears to be 
small; and of your scruples, the coun- 
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try may well be generously consider- 
ate.” He adds: “I have sought only 
to set before you a part of the reasons 
why many who favor extending toler- 
ation to your refusal of a recognized 
civic duty, regard this, nevertheless, 
as the toleration, not simply of an 
erroneous opinion, but also of an anti- 
social attitude.” 

Bishop Richard J. Cooke, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, makes an 
even more sweeping indictment of con- 
scientious objectors in a letter pub- 
lished in The Christian Advocate (New 
York). He says, in part: 


“Nothing, it seems to me, fits the con- 
scientious objector so well as a parody 
on Goldsmith’s poem ‘The Hermit’: 

No flocks that roam the valley free 

To slaughter I condemn. 
The butchers kill the meat for me. 
I buy the meat of them. 

“He will not go to war, but is willing 
to enjoy the results of war. He will 
obey God at one end of the line, but 
ignore Him at the other. It seems to 
me that one should either do the killing 
or stop the eating or both. There is 
no substitute in morals. . . 

“The question is not a Church question. 
It is a purely governmental question. 
What, then, should the government do? 
Should such persons be punished, put in 
prison or interned? No! Government has 
no right to punish a man for his opinion. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the simplest 
way to deal with this difficulty, various 
and complicated as the questions are, is: 
Let the government respect the conscien- 
tious objector’s opinions, thus giving him 
all benefits of doubt, but at the same time 
let the government severely insist that 
he shall take the full consequence of his 
opinions. If he is sincere he cannot ob- 
ject to that. Let him be deprived for- 
ever of all benefits of war, of all political 
and social and civil rights. ‘If any man 
will not work, neither shall he eat.’ He 
has no inherent right to these political 
and civil privileges. He was not born 
with them. He does not inherit them. 
He does not obtain them because he is a 
human being, but on the ground that he 
is a citizen of the United States. They 
are political grants. The power that gives 
has the power and right to take away. 
Let the objector, then, hold to his opinions, 
but let him also abide by the consequences 
of his opinions. The hair must go with 
the hide. 

“No honest conscientious objector, 
whether he is an absolutist or not, can 
object to that. It is equal-handed justice. 
If he is a moral person, his conscience 
must compel him to be just and honest, 
intellectually honest, socially honest, and 
the moral sense of mankind affirms with 
the law of God that no man has a right 
to things which do not belong to him. 


‘He cannot get something for nothing. 


The conscientious objector has no claim 
upon a government he disavows, upon a 
country—its laws, its institutions, its life 
and civilization—he will not defend. He 
is a man without a country and if he is 
not a cowardly shirker he will be suf- 
ficiently moral to abide by the natural 
consequences of his convictions.” 
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CHESTERTON ASSAILS WELLS’S ATTEMPTED 
“SIMPLIFICATION” OF RELIGION 


R. WELLS’S venture into 

theology under the title, 

“God the Invisible King,” 

continues to arouse keen 

interest in England and in 
this country. No recent book on a 
religious theme has been so widely 
discussed. Last month, we recorded 
in these pages Professor Dewey’s con- 
viction that Wells’s God is but the pro- 
jection of his own image. Since the 
publication of Dewey’s argument, a 
criticism of “The New Theology of 
Mr. H. G. Wells” on entirely different 
grounds has appeared in The Chris- 
tian Commonwealth (London) from 
the pen of G. K. Chesterton. 

Mr. Chesterton, like Wells, is some- 
thing of a theologian. He will be re- 
membered as the author of “Heretics” 
and “Orthodoxy,” as well as of novels, 
poems, dramas and literary criticism. 
In the two books mentioned he traces 
his evolution from the days when he 
sowed his spiritual wild oats in flirta- 
tions with every kind of heresy until 
the period when he came to believe 
that orthodoxy is not only more re- 
warding but actually more exciting 
than heresy. In his criticism of Wells 
he takes the ground that “God the In- 
visible King” is a new and ingenious 
attempt at the simplification of religion, 
and as such doomed to futility. Not 
by elimination of difficult doctrines but 
by the complex balance of well-tested 
principles, he says, is man to win his 
spiritual salvation. 

An eminent Socialist cited by Ches- 
terton said of Christianity some time 
ago: “There are a good many things 
in the creed for which I have no use.” 
He might just as well have said, Mr. 
Chesterton remarks: “There are a 
good many things in the Encyclopedia 
LPritannica for which I have no use.” 
If an encyclopedia “contained nothing 
whatever except the particular infor- 
mation that a particular person was 
looking up, we might say that its very 
usefulness proved it to be useless.” 
And “if a creed drawn up to cover 
every kind of man, in every kind 
of contingency, contained nothing but 
what was clear to one man in one con- 
tingency, we should guess from that 
alone that the creed-makers were very 
ignorant of the vastness and variety 
of life’ Now there is one modern 
fact which long ago made Mr. Chester- 
ton suspect that the creed which has 
been the tradition of Europe and the 
testament of the old world to the new 
is not narrower and more faulty but 
larger and more complete than the 
philosophic sects that have revolted 
against it. That fact is this: that 
“each item of the old creed in turn 
is discovered by some advanced thinker 


to be the sole essential of advanced 
religion.” Mr. Chesterton continues: 


“If skepticism were progressive even 
in destruction it would cut its way 
through the creed like a pickax through 
a stone inscription, and the letters broken 
away would never reappear. But it does 
not; it travels along the creed, as a ray 


of light might travel along an inscription, 


picking out and making plain now one 
letter and now another, while the rest 
remain in darkness, but may at any mo- 
ment spring again into light. And in- 
teresting as Mr. Wells’s book is, the most 
interesting part of it is simply the fact 
that it is the last and most living proof 
of what I say. 

“To put it very shortly, the light has 
shifted from the first to the second Per- 
son of the Trinity.” 


As late as his own boyhood, Mr. 
Chesterton goes on to tell us, the 
obvious simplification of Christianity 
was Deism or. Unitarianism; some- 
times God was simplified so far as to 
be the Unknowable, but He always 
remained the Almighty. All agreed 
that we were created by something, 
and that something was the only ob- 
ject of vague or vivid worship. And 
Christianity was called unreasonable 
specifically for being Christian — that 
is, for telling us to worship Christ. 
Now, fifteen years later, Mr. Chester- 
ton finds Wells telling him, in sub- 
stance, that it may be reasonable to 
worship a Christ, but that it is quite 
unreasonable to worship a Creator. 


“At least, in so far as Mr. Wells’s In- 
visible King is not Christ, it is merely 
because He is a great deal more invisible 
than Christ. Mr. Wells speaks of him 
as a supernatural, or at least a super- 
normal, being, as ‘a single person,’ as one 
who has ‘begun and will never end.’ The 
only proof offered for these inspiring but 
staggering assertions is the presence of 
such an influence in individual religious 
experience; and in most of that experi- 
ence which our own civilization can ex- 
amine we can not only describe it as a 
presence but as an image and a name. 
There is, however, something rather 
amusing about Mr. Wells’s irritability 
on this point; in his rather acrid eager- 
ness to cxplain that he has no connection 
with the Christian shop over the way; 
and his almost excited explanations that 
his God is not our God, but somebody 
else of the same name. His style is a 
sort of see-saw of reverence and irrever- 
ence, according to whether he is talking 
about other creeds or about the creed of 
his fathers. Thus, on the very same 
page on which, with quite needless vivaci- 
ty, he calls the Trinity a dance and the 
Christian God a bickering monopolist, he 
says, with sudden solemnity: ‘The True 
God has no scorn nor hate for those who 
have accepted the many-handed symbols 
of the Hindu or the lacquered idols of 
China.” No, indeed; he reserves all his 
scorn for the God of the Divine Comedy 


and the visions of Michael Angelo; for 
the history that made him possible and 
the civilization that brought him forth.” 


The simplification wrought by Mr. 
Wells, in short, is “mainly that of the 
Manicheans, who acquitted their Christ 
of all responsibility for the cosmos by 
making him a kind of Prometheus.” 
This does in one sense, Chesterton 
comments, circumvent the problem of 
evil; but only by spreading the same 
evil, or at any rate the same doubt, 
to a great many things which most 
people call good; such as life itself, 
the innocent instincts of animals, the 
sacredness of infancy, or the beauty 
of the natural world. The article 
concludes: 


“I am not sure that Mr. Wells would 
push his argument to this extent, but 
even he would hardly deny that it is 
liable to this abuse. And it is a very 
grave abuse. Many of the mystical here- 
sies after which Mr. Wells apparently 
hankers developed, for instance, into a 
dark blend of unnatural asceticism and 
unnatural vice. The moral is, as it seems 
to me, that these revolts into simplicity, 
one way or the other, end as a rule by 
introducing a great deal of unnecessary 
complexity into the mere common con- 
science. Mr. Wells seeks to simplify the 
Christian by making him more like ‘a 
Manichean, just as the last generation 
sought to simplify him by making him 
more like a Mohammedan. As first sug- 
gestions flung out in a humane and 
highly-civilized atmosphere, these sugges- 
tions may do very little harm; and of 
course Mr. Wells himself is no more like 
a Manichee than Dr. Martineau was like 
a Turk. But in the long experiences of 
living creeds left to themselves, I am dis- 
posed to deny that these simplified reli- 
gions are the sympathetic religions. In 
practice, the worship of God without 
Christ has meant the breaking of beau- 
tiful statues, the burning of priceless 
libraries, the pulverizing and dissolution 
into dust of all the more endearing and 
domestic creations of piety, the household 
gods, the patron saints, the emblems of 
the guild, or the fairy-tales of the fire- 
side. I see no reason why the worship of 
Christ without God should not mean a 
severance from Nature as sinister as the 
other severance from Art; a despair in 
the face of the stars, a distrust of the 
first stirrings of animal or of human life, 
an insecurity in all that unconscious op- 
timism, all that purified paganism, which 
takes pleasure in the antics of a puppy 
or in writing a bad poem about the 
Spring. Things so deep do become dis- 
located in men content with a defective 
creed; and all these things rest on some- 
thing which all men feel at their freest, 
and which the old Greek felt when he 
lifted his hands to the Father of gods 
and men. Theology was simply the dis- 
covery that in any permanent system 
these principles need to be balanced; and 
to simplify that balance has meant simply 
to upset it.” 
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THE GOOD AND BAD SIDES OF MILITARISM AS 
DONALD HANKEY SAW THEM 


NE of the outstanding books 
of the war, thus far, is “A 
Student in Arms,” by an 
English writer, Donald Han- 
key. It has its own peculiar 
quality—a blend of realism and tender- 
ness —and it penetrates the soldier’s 
nature with touching fidelity. Mr. Han- 
key was a university man and a settle- 
ment worker. He died in action in 
October, 1916. His book aroused so 
much appreciation that it was decided 
to publish a second collection of his 
writings.* In the new volume, he ex- 
presses even more frankly than in his 
earlier book the way in which the war 
and his soldier-companions affected 
him. 

Mr. Hankey believed thoroly in the 
war, and was determined to idealize 
it; yet he could not shut his eyes to 
its dark side. When a friend wrote 
him that his “Student in Arms” gave 
too one-sided a picture of the soldier 
and failed to describe the brutalizing 
effect of military service, Mr. Hankey 
had to admit the truth of the criticism. 
He determined to write what he knew, 
if only to make clearer the causes and 
processes of such moral deterioration 
as exists, and thus to help those who 
are trying to combat it. The result is 
an essay entitled “The Bad Side of 
Military Service,” in which he admits 
that “most soldiers are immoral if they 
get the chance”; but he thinks that 
the same statement probably applies 
to civilians. In other words, soldiers 
are human beings, subjected to much 
greater temptations than fall to the lot 
of most other human beings. He 
tells us: 


“Fifteen months ago I was a private 
quartered in a camp near Aldershot. 
After tea it began to get dark. The tent 
was damp, gloomy, and cold. The Y. M. 
C. A. tent and the Canteen tent were 
crowded. One wandered off to the town. 
The various soldiers’ clubs were filled and 
overflowing. The bars required more 
cash than.one possessed. The result was 
that one spent a large part of one’s 
evenings wandering aimlessly about the 
streets. Fortunately I discovered an up- 
per room in a Wesleyan soldiers’ home, 
where there was generally quiet, and an 
empty chair. I shall always be grateful 
to that ‘home,’ for the many hours which 
I whiled away there with a book and a 
pipe. But most of us spent a great deal 
of our leisure, bored and impecunious, 
‘on the streets’; and if a fellow ran up 
against ‘a bit of skirt,’ he was generally 
just in the mood to follow it wherever 
it might lead.”’ 


So much for the English army at 
home. When Mr. Hankey and _ his 
companions crossed over to France, 


*A StvupEntT 1n_ ARMs: 


Seconp Serres. By 
Donald Hankey. Dutton. 


every feature was a hundred times in- 
tensified. 


“Consider the fighting man in the 
trenches—and I am speaking of both of- 
ficers and men. The most ordinary re- 
finements of life are conspicuously ab- 
sent. There is no water to wash in. 
Vermin abound, sleeping and eating ac- 
commodations are frankly disgusting. 
One is obliged for the time to live like 
a pig. Added to this, one is all the time 
in a state of nervous tension. One gets 
very little sleep. Every night has its 
anxieties and responsibilities. Danger or 
death may come at any moment. So for 
a week or a fortnight or a month, as the 











“A STUDENT IN ARMS” 


Donald Hankey, an English university stu- 
dent, has contributed to war-literature some 
of its most moving chapters. He fought in 
the trenches of Flanders for two years, and 
was killed last October. 





case may be. Then comes the return to 
billets, to comparative safety and com- 
fort—the latter nothing to boast about 
tho! Tension is relaxed. There is an 
inevitable reaction. Officers and men 
alike determine to ‘gather rosebuds’ while 
they may. Their bodies are fit, their 
wills are relaxed. If they are built that 
way, and an opportunity offers, they will 
‘satisfy the lusts of the flesh.’ 

“When there is real fighting to be done 
the dangers of the after-reaction are in- 
tensified. You who sit at home and read 
of glorious bayonet charges do not real- 
ize what it means to the man behind the 
bayonet. You don’t realize the repug- 
nance for the first thrust—a repugnance 
which has got to be overcome. You don’t 
realize the change that comes over a man 
when his bayonet is wet with the blood 
of his first enemy. He ‘sees red.’ The 
primitive ‘blood-lust,’ kept under all his 
life by the laws and principles of peace- 
ful society, surges through his being, 
transforming him, maddening him with 
the desire to kill, kill, kill! Ask any one 
who has been through it if this is not 
true. And that letting loose of a primi- 
tive lust is not going to be without its 
effect on a man’s character... .. 

“There is immorality in the Army; when 


there is opportunity immorality is rife. 


Possibly there is more abroad than there 
is at home. If so it is because there is 





far greater temptation. Nevertheless, I 
fancy that my correspondent, who is a 
padre, a don, and at least the beginning 
of a saint, is perhaps inclined to exag- 
gerate the extent of the evil in the Army 
as compared with civil life. I imagine 
that very few padres, especially if they 
are dons, and most of all if they are 
saints, realize that in civil life as in 
Army life the average man is immoral, 
both in thought and deed. Let us be 
frank about this. What a doctor might 
call the ‘appetites’ and a padre the ‘lusts’ 
of the body, hold dominion over the 
average man, whether civilian or soldier, 
unless they are counteracted by a stronger 
power. The only men who are pure are 
those who are absorbed in some pursuit, 
or possessed by a great love; be it the 
love of clean, wholesome life, which is 
religion, or the love of a noble man, 
which is hero-worship, or the love otf 
a true woman.” 


The moral of all this, as Mr. Hankey 
sees it, is: “Double your subscriptions 
to the Y. M. C. A., Church huts, sol- 
diers’ clubs, or whatever organization 
you fancy. You will be helping to 
combat vice in the only sensible way.” 


‘He adds: 


“Those who are trying to help the sol- 
dier can do so with a good heart if they 
realize that in him they have a foundation 
on which to build. Already he is half 
a hero-worshipper. Already he half be- 
lieves in the beauty of sacrifice and in 
the life immortal. Already he is predis- 
posed to value exceedingly all that savors 
of clean, wholesome home life. On that 
foundation it should be possible to build 
a strong idealism which shall prevail 
against the flesh. And this is my last 
word—it is by building up, and not by 
casting down, that the soldier can be 
saved from degradation. The devil that 
possesses so many can only be cast out 
by an angel that is stronger than he.” 


Passing on to a consideration of the 
good side of militarism, Mr. Hankey 
emphasizes, in particular, the growth 
of a sense of duty and the subordina- 
tion of the individual to the mass. He 
speaks of receiving a letter from an 
Oxford friend in which occurred the 
phrase, “I loathe militarism in all its 
forms,” and he says that, before the 
war, he would doubtless have echoed 
that phrase. He had been, himself, an 
apostle of “self-realization”; he had 
defended the claims of the individual 
at the expense even of law, order, so- 
ciety and convention. But now he saw 
life in a different way: 


“T thought of what I had seen only a 
few days before. First, of battalions of 
men marching in the darkness, steadily 
and in step, towards the roar of the guns; 
destined in the next twelve hours to 
charge as one man, without hesitation or 
doubt, through barrages of cruel shell 
and storms of murderous bullets. Then, 
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the following afternoon, of a handful of 
men, all that was left of about three bat- 
talions after ten hours of fighting, a 
handful of men, exhausted, parched, 
strained, holding on with grim determina- 
tion to the last bit of German trench, 
until they should receive the order to re- 
tire. And lastly, on the days and nights 
following, of the constant streams of 
wounded and dead being carried down 
the trench; of the unceasing search that 
for three or four days was never fruit- 
less. 

“Self-realization! How far we have 
traveled from the ideals of those pre- 
war days. And as I thought things over 
I wondered at how faint a response that 
phrase, ‘I loathe militarism in all its 
forms,’ found in my own mind.” 

In wartime, the soldier comes to 
realize that the individual is only im- 
portant in his relation to the regiment, 
or the Army, as a whole. Mr. Hankey 
concludes : 

“All through his training he is learning 
the unimportance of his individuality, 
realizing that in a national, a world, 
crisis, it counts for nothing. On the 
other hand, he is equally learning that 
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as a unit in a fighting force his every 
action is of the utmost importance. The 
humility which the Army inculcates is 
not an abject self-depreciation that leads 
to loss of self-respect and effort. Sub- 
stituted for the old individualism is a 
new self-consciousness. The man has 
become humble, but in proportion the sol- 
dier has become exceedingly proud. The 
old personal whims and ambitions give 
place to a corporate ambition and pur- 
pose, and this unity of will is symbol- 
ized in action by the simultaneous ex- 
actitude of drill, and in dress by the rigid 
identity of uniform. Anything which 
calls attention to the individual, whether 
in drill or in dress, is a crime, because it 
is essential that the soldier’s individuality 
should be wholly subordinated to the 
corporate personality of the regiment. 

“As I said before, the personal hu- 
mility of the soldier has nothing in it 
of abject self-depreciation or slackness. 
On the contrary, every detail of his ap- 
pearance, and every most trivial feature 
of his duty assumes an immense signifi- 
cance. Slackness in his dress and negli- 
gence in his work are military crimes. 
In a good regiment the soldier is striv- 
ing after perfection all the time. 








“And it is when he comes to. the..su- 
preme test of battle that the fruits of his 
training appear. The good soldier has 
learned the hardest lesson of all—the les- 
son of self-subordination to a higher and’ 
bigger personality. He has learned to 
sacrifice everything which belongs to him 
individually to a cause that is far greater 
than any personal ambitions of his own 
can ever be. He has learned to do this 
so thoroly that he knows no fear—for 
fear is personal. He has learned to ‘hate’ 
father and mother and life itself for the 
sake of—tho he may not call it that— 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 

“Tt is a far cry from the old days when 
one talked of self-realization, isn’t it? I 
make no claim to be a good soldier; but 
I think that perhaps I may be beginning 
to be one; for if I am asked now whether 
I ‘loathe militarism in all its forms,’ I 
think that ‘the answer is in the negative,’ 
I will even go farther, and say that I 
hope that some of the discipline and self- 
subordination that have availed to send 
men calmly to their death in war will 
survive in the days of peace, and make 
of those who are left better citizens, bet- 
ter workmen, better servants of the State, 
better Church men.” 


WHAT THE Y. M. C. A. IS DOING FOR 


HE spiritual, as contrasted 

with the military, arm of the 

United States in the present 

war is the Y. M. C. A. On 

April 27 President Wilson 
signed an executive order calling at- 
tention to the fact that in 1902, and 
again in 1911, Congress passed laws 
giving the Secretary of War authority 
to grant permission by revocable license 
for the erection and maintenance of 
Y. M. C. A. buildings on military 
reservations. The President further in- 
structed army officers to provide suita- 
ble sites, all practicable facilities, and 
transportation for Association tentage, 
and to accord accredited Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries the privilege of purchasing 


OUR ‘SOLDIERS 


supplies from the quartermaster’s de- 
partment. On April 28 a newly or- 
ganized War Work Council of the In- 
ternational Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations held a meeting 
in New York City, under the chair- 
manship of William Sloane. A hun- 
dred men participated, representing the 
leadership of the Association through- 
out the United States. It was decided 
to raise a fund of four million dollars 
for the support of Association activi- 
ties in army camps, naval stations, 
munition plants and hospitals during 
the remainder of the year 1917, as 
well as for expenses in enlisting and 
training at least eleven hundred secre- 
taries to carry on the work. Most of 


this sum was in hand by the middle 
of June. 

Mr. Henry Rood, in a recent issue 
of Munsey’s, cites the above facts and 
figures and tells us that as early as 
April the War Work Council had 
planned to erect about two hundred 
Y. M. C. A. buildings in the army 
camps throughout the country, each 
building to serve a brigade of troops 
and each to have five secretaries. One 
of the earliest Association buildings to 
be erected and put into operation was 
that at the training-camp at Platts- 
burg, New York. It is a long sub- 
stantial frame structure, its main floor 
consisting chiefly of an auditorium at 
one end of which is a stage. It con- 





like 1600 Y. M 








A Y. M. C. A. “HUT” DEMOLISHED BY THE ENEMY’S FIRE 


Showing how one of the Association stations in Flanders looked after a bombardment. 
. C. A. “huts” throughout the war zone. 


Theré are something 


tains many class-rooms, 
study - rooms, writing- 
rooms. It is used not 
only for religious ser- 
vices and for lectures 
but for entertainments 
of every kind including 
moving pictures. Last 
June an outdoor audi- 
torium was built by 
the Y. M. C. A. at 
Plattsburg—an amphi- 
theater seating four 
thousand men _ and 
shaded by magnificent 
trees. 

The vast scale on 
which the Y. M. C. A. 
is working in Europe 
may be judged from 




















the fact that there are something like 
sixteen hundred Association “huts,” as 
they are termed, throughout the war 
zone, some of them well within the 
areas of danger. Over the entrance 
of every hut is the Red Triangle which 
signifies Body, Mind, Spirit. Mr. Rood 
writes: 


“Several months ago a group of sol- 
diers were resting at night in an associa- 
tion hut in the danger zone when some 
one spoke in praise of the way Harry 
Lauder stood up under the loss of his 
son in battle. It seems that a sympathetic 
friend approached Lauder, not knowing 
what to say, but finally asked, hesitat- 
ingly: 

“Toes God weep when a laddie dies ?’ 

“There was a moment’s silence, and 
then Lauder replied: 

“*There are three roads a man can 
travel when he’s struck as I’ve been hit. 
There’s the road of despair, the road to 
drink, and the road to God. I’ve chosen 
the road to God.’ 

“This little story, told that cold, stormy 
night to a group of weary young soldicrs 


in the Y. M. C. A. hut, made an impres- 


sion. Later one of those who had been 
present referred to the incident. 

“*That story about Lauder got me,’ he 
said frankly. ‘A while ago there were 
seventy of us fellows fighting together, 
and now sixty are gone. News of my 
brother’s death was the cause of my 
mother’s death. I did go the road to 
despair; I did go the road to drink; but 
to-night, fellows, I think I’m on the road 
to God!” 

The Y. M. C. A. secretaries at the 
front are described by Mr. Rood: as 
“clean - limbed, clean- mouthed young 
men, sturdy in body, stout in heart, 
filled with the one hope of truly serv- 
ing those among whom they work.” 
That they know no fear, he says, is 
shown by instance after instance of 
their going from dugout to trenches 
under heavy fire, passing along with 
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WOMAN INTO 
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a word of courage, a’ smile, a pat of 
the hand on a fighting man’s shoulder, 
distributing cakes, cigarets, chocolate; 
in this way relieving just in time many 
a man whose nervous system had been 
overwrought during a long and severe 
tour of duty. Mr. Rood tells us fur- 
ther: 

“Usually the Y. M. C. A. war center is 
spoken of as the soldier’s club. It is that, 
but it is more than that. One of Scot- 
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THE FINANCIAL GENIUS OF THE 
a. oy & A, 


Dr. John R. Mott, General Secretary of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
has lately organized a $4,000,000 war fund 
campaign. Most of the money is already in 
hand. He has also found time to serve with 
Elihu Root on the American Mission to Russia. 








land’s greatest preachers, Dr. John Kel- 
man, calls it ‘the battle-ground between 
God and the devil.’ He and others were 
permitted to hold a service late at night, 
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just as the last day of 1916 was merging 


into the new year. The hut was capable 
of holding about a hundred and twenty 
men—a dugout covered with concrete, 
which in turn was protected with piles 
of sand-bags. It was crowded to capac- 
ity, as theatrical people say, and shells 
were falling all around it as the little 
service drew to a close. Midnight came, 
and after a moment of silence the sol- 
diers arose, wishing their visitors a 
‘Happy New Year,’ and without a tremor 
went out into the night of roar and 
carnage, back to their posts of duty.” 


Not only in Europe, but even in the 
far places of the Orient—in Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia—the Y. M. C. A. 
work is going forward. Listen to the 
words of C. W. Whithair regarding 
conditions in great regions “where 
there ain’t no ten commandments,” and 
to his description of what the Y. M. 
C. A. is doing: 


“Near the reputed site of the Garden 
of Eden fifty secretaries are at work 
helping to safeguard soldiers against the 
seductions of evil. 

“On plains where Abraham may have 
pitched his tent, the association has set 
up scores of its great marquees, each 
gathering from two hundred to five hun- 
dred soldiers in friendly shelter. 

“Over the way which the traders’ cara- 
van passed while bringing Joseph into 
slavery, goes the association’s caravan 
with a hundred camels bearing supplies 
for the farthest desert outposts. 

“Under the shadow of Mount Sinai, 
where Moses received the tables of the 
ten commandments, thousands of soldiers 
write to their homes in the only place 
where they can write or obtain writing- 
materials—the tents of the Y. M. C. A. 

“At Alexandria, on the Mediterranean, 
at the gateway of Suez, where Mark the 
Apostle first preached the Gospel to a 
handful—there the association has greet- 
ed, or sped on their way homeward, a full 
hundred thousand soldiers; doing so in 
the spirit of that same Gospel.” 


FEMINISM AS VANCE THOMPSON INTERPRETS IT 


PUNGENT and strongly in- 
dividual style distinguishes 
Vance Thompson’s recent 
book on woman.* He de- 
clares, at the outset, that 
the book got itself written almost in 
spite of him. It came “in a sort of in- 
evitable way — riding down pompous 
masculine convictions, prejudices, so- 
cial habitudes,” and it has, in pas- 
sages, the seriousness of a gospel. Mr. 
Thompson is a new convert to femi- 
nism, and, like all converts, he wants 
the world to know of his change of 
faith, He sees woman struggling to 
escape from a thraldom that is centu- 
ries old. He points the way to a 
radiant future in which she will stand 
side by side with man. 
One of the most characteristic pas- 
sages of the book is that in which Mr. 


* Woman. By Vance Thompson. Dutton. 


Thompson describes the initial degra- 
dation of woman. Alone among all 
the animals, he tells us, man has done 
this thing; alone among males, he has 
thrust woman into a prison of sex. 


“Broadly you may say that the female 
animal differs from the male animal only 
in sex and in those sex-distinctions of 
hair and plumage that make for sex at- 
traction. Always the brush and the star; 
but these sex-sparks are housed in animal 
bodies that leap and run and cry aloud 
and are, alike, individualized. It is only 
when you come to the sex function and 
the things which concern it that you find, 
in the animal world, any difference. You 
see these beings—tiger-being, lion-being— 
each an individual; they are tiger-kind 
and lion-kind. At seasons of the year 
tigerhood flowers into male and female. 
The antique law of race preservation— 
the antique urge of brush and star—com- 
mands and'‘insists. Then re-arises the 
law, equally ancient and inexorable, of 


tigerhood, of self-preservation, of in- 
dividual affirmation, development, evolu- 
tion, and they who were male and female 
become tiger—splendidly tiger—nothing 
but tiger. 

“Do you see the analogy? 

“Only among humans is this natural 
play of law broken in upon; man alone 
has prisoned the female of his race in 
an eternal and monstrous zenana of sex. 

“She is Woman. 

“She is humanity with a star in her. 

“She is a human being. 

“She is not female—save for swift, 
fleeting moments of sex-attraction, save 
for patient mysterious hours of race- 
production; and man (alone among 
males) has thrust her into a prison of 
sex. The man has done this thing. 
Through the ages he has labored at 
this bad business. He has condemned 
her to one function. He has thrust her 
into a sex-coop, precisely as a Strasbourg 
goose is shut up in a coop and gorged 
until it is all liver—and then, having made 
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her all female, he calls her ‘a female’; 
and then, having made her all sex, he 
calls her ‘the sex.’ 

“There is something monstrous, cynical 
and unclean about it. 

“One advantage he had over her; at 
certain periods when she was concerned 
with her business of race-preservation he 
had the advantage of physical strength. 

“And he used it—dear Lord, how he 
used it! I shall have more than a little 
to say of the use he made of his oc- 
casional physical superiority in making a 
work-slave of the female of his kind; 
but at this stage we are interested in 
his Strasbourg-goose methods. There is 
a bitter cruelty in the German method 
of forcing a goose to become all 
liver. There was unspeakable cruclty 
in man’s method of forcing the Woman 


of all those ancestors I have called up, 
momentarily, from the past. Their lives, 
dolorous and broken, savage and insur- 
gent, tawdry and heroic, have left their 
marks upon her. She is the child of all 
her past—with its crimes and mysteries 
and martyrdoms, its vehement passions 
and its tears. 

“She is precisely what it made her. 

“Still the Amazon rides faintly in her. 
Still the old matriarchal tyranny wakes in 
ker—and if she doesn’t beat her husband 
she compromizes with her instinct by 
smacking little Willie. She lolls on a rug 
by the fire because drowsy memories of 
the zenana have pulled her down. She 
lies and cheats and wheedles the male 
because that was once her only defense 
against tyranny. She is silly—because 
men, liking pretentious silliness, once 


ral weapons of the parasitic woman, 
whether she be the lady of the salon or 
her tawdry sister of the night-lamps. 
The child of all her ancestors—and that 
is a terrible thing to be; within the 
white, narrow house of her body the 
ancestral criminal whispers to the an- 
cestral saint; and there is warfare with- 
in her; for to woman, no more than to 
man, does goodness come by nature—it 
has to be worked for and fought for 
desperately.” 


But to-day there is a light in the 
sky. Woman’s age is dawning. “I 
have not created ideas; I have recorded 
them”; Mr. Thompson says, “for what 
is in this book is in the heart and is in 
the brain of every woman to-day. In 





to become female—all scx and 
eternally sex. He lengthened 
her hair and shortened her legs; 
he fattened her back; in fact, 
by sexual selection, he so de- 
formed and enlarged her sex- 
distinctions that in the ages she 
began to lose her human form. 
She became smaller, weaker, 
rounder; she almost ceased to 
be Woman—she was a female; 
she was, in a word, a Stras- 
bourg goose. 

“She was a sex-thing. 

“She was kenneled and ha- 
reemed in sex.” 





The deepest significance of 
the ‘woman’s movement” 
throughout the centuries is, 
in Vance Thompson’s cyes, 
that it betokens a growing 
unwillingness on the part of 
women to remain Strasbourg 
geese. In a series of clo- 
quent chapters he follows the 
story of woman’s struggle— 
by revolt or by craft and in- 
direction—to establish her 
equality with man. Matriar- 
chy is interpreted as the oc- 
casional emergence of excep- 








A NEW CONVERT TO FEMINISM 


Vance Thompson, well known for his essays in belles-lettres, 


has turned to questions of dietetics and of sociology. 
est book is a spirited defense of the ‘“‘woman’s movement.” 


His lat- 


a little while the strongest 
statements in this book—what 
I have said, what Olympe said, 
what Erasmus said — will be 
commonplaces; and the theo- 
ries be as common as the laws 
of sunlight or motion.” The 
argument concludes: 


“And what are these things 
the Emerging Woman, with her 
leonine ‘I shall,’ is demanding? 

“That you may know, let me 
state them, one after the other: 

“First, the human _ equality, 
right and opportunity for the 
fullest self - development, phys- 
ical and mental; the same edu- 
cation and training given man; 
every door open to her; and 
with this comes the abolition of 
all sex-advertizement—she must 
no longer be compelled to wear 
those garments which serve 
merely as sex-badges, marking 
her off from our common hu- 
manity. 

“Second, industrial equality; 
every field of labor, physical 
and mental, must be open to 
her; and her wage and reward 
must be in proportion to the 
work done—payment without 








tional women. Amazonian wo- 

men appear in the narrative. Patient 
Greek and Roman women figure here. 
We see women driven into convents. 
We see them driven into crime. We 
learn something of the “lute-woman” 
(whom man idealized) and of the 
“loom-woman” (whom man exploited) ; 
of Joan of Arc and of that Olympe 
de Gouges who stood up in the tumult 
of the French Revolution and demand- 
ed, even before Condorcet or Mary 
Wollstonecraft, “all rights for all wo- 
men,” and who paid for her courage 
with her life. Erasmus is cited as “the 
first woman suffragist”; he said: “Men 
must get over their rabies for calumni- 
ating women.” Mr. Thompson rounds 
off the story with the comment: 


“Woman is a bad lot,’ says the cynic. 
“Woman is not a bad lot, but she is 
a mixed lot. And the point I would 
make here is that her vices, as her vir- 
tues, go back into time. She is the child 


made a lady of her. She is fat—because 
she still has the physical heredity . of 
coop-life. She is criminal—not because 
she delights in crime, as man in his ro- 
mantic way delights in it. As a matter 
of fact Woman hates crime as she hates 
everything else which is disorderly and 
morally untidy. When she rebels against 
the law and becomes a criminal it is 
usually because the law is laid upon her 
in a crooked way. 

“Now all these old instincts toward be- 
ing a bad lot come down to her from a 
past for which she was not responsible 
and which Woman had small part in mak- 
ing. It is from an old man-made society 
she inherits her instincts for brawling 
and for deceit, for silliness and for fat. 
In a certain class of women these in- 
stincts are largely dominant. They have 
done nothing to wear them down. In fact 
in the sort of society in which their lot 
is cast they could hardly get on without 
qualities which have been bred into the 
female as timidity is bred into a spaniel. 
Silliness and fat and lies are the natu- 


regard to sex; the equal wage. 

“Third, civic equality; for this alone 
will guarantee and make secure her per- 
sonal liberty and her industrial equality ; 
only when she is to be reckoned with as a 
voter can she be sure of her other rights; 
and, in a larger measure, the destinies of 
humanity depend upon her collaboration 
in the rule and conduct of public affairs. 

“Fourth, an equitable partnership-con- 
tract with man, which will enable her to 
fulfill her duty to the race, without yield- 
ing up her cqually cogent duty to her- 
self; and with this opening wide of the 
doors and windows of the marriage 
house must come a sterner legal regard 
for the children—for that is the one and 
sole duty society has in the matter, hav- 
ing absolutely nothing to do with the 
prefaces to birth, being concerned only 
with the child and its inheritance, be it of 
money, of honor, of name. 

“This, in brief and rigid outline, is the 
demand of Woman. 

“These are the things she has affirmed; 
these things her will is creating—sic fata 
ferunt.” 
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DREISER’S NOVELS AS A REVELATION OF THE 


HE struggle to make some- 
thing artistic out of the 
chaotic materials that lie 
around us in American life is, 
for Randolph Bourne, the 

fundamental motive of the novelist 
Theodore Dreiser. Mr. Bourne thinks 
that most readers have not yet awak- 
ened to the real significance and im- 
portance of a writer whom Edgar Lee 
Masters has called a “soul-enrapt demi- 
urge, walking the earth, stalking life,” 
and whom John Cowper Powys re- 
gards as an epic philosopher of the 
“life-tide.” We have not so many 
great American novelists that we can 
afford to forget or depreciate any: of 
them. Mr. Dreiser, as Randolph Bourne 
sees him, is complicated, but he is 
complicated in a very understandable 
American way, the product of the un- 
couth forces of small-town life and 
the vast disorganization of the wider 
American world. “As he reveals him- 
self, it is a revelation of a certain 
broad level of the American soul.” Mr. 
Bourne continues (in the Chicago 
Dial) : 


“In spite of his looseness of literary 
gait and heaviness of style, Dreiser seems 
a sincere groper after beauty. It is natu- 
ral enough that this should so largely be 
the beauty of sex. For where would a 
sensitive boy, brought up in Indiana and 
in the big American cities, get beauty ex- 
pressed for him except in women?, What 
does mid-Western America offer to the 
starving except its personal beauty? A 
few landscapes, an occasional picture in 
a museum, a book of verse perhaps! 
Would not all the rest be one long, flaunt- 
ing offense of ugliness and depression? 
‘The “Genius,”’ instead of being that 
mass of pornographic horror which the 
Vice Societies repute it to be, is the story 
of a groping artist whose love of beauty 
runs obsessingly upon the charm of girl- 
hood. Through different social planes, 
through business and manual labor and 
the feverish world of artists, he pursues 
this lure. Dreiser is refreshing in his 
air of the moral democrat, who sees life 
impassively, neither praising nor blaming, 
at the same time that he realizes how 
much more terrible and beautiful and in- 
calculable life is than any of us are 
willing to admit. It may be all apologia, 
but it comes with the grave air of a mind 
that wants us to understand just how it 
all happened. ‘Sister Carrie’ will always 
retain the fresh charm of a spontaneous 
working-out of mediocre, and yet ele- 


AMERICAN SOUL 


mental and significant, lives. A good 
novelist catches hold of the thread of 
human desire. Dreiser does this, and 
that is why his admirers forgive him so 
many faults.” 


For all who care to speculate about 
personal and literary qualities that 
are specifically American, Dreiser, Mr. 
Bourne remarks, should be as interest- 
ing as any one now writing in Amer- 
ica. He is revealed in his books as a 
hopelessly unorientated, half-educated 
boy who. had to struggle for his place 
in the world and who had to discover 
his own sincerity. In this his expe- 
rience has been typical. “Talent in 
America,’ Mr. Bourne says, “flowers 
very late because it takes so long to 
find its bearings. It has had almost to 
create its own soil, before it could put 
in its roots and grow. It is a grueling 
and tedious task, but those who come 
through it contribute, like Vachel Lind- 
Say, creative work that is both novel 
and indigenous.” The process can be 
more easily traced in Dreiser than in 
almost anybody else. As Mr. Bourne 
puts it: 


“‘*A Hoosier Holiday’ not only traces 
the personal process but it gives the 
social background. The common life, as 
seen throughout the countryside, is 
touched off quizzically, and yet sympa- 
thetically, with an artist’s vision. Dreiser 
sees the American masses in their com- 
monness and at their pleasure as brisk, 
rather vacuous people, a little pathetic in 
their innocence of the possibilities of 
life and their optimistic trustfulness. He 
sees them ruled by great barons of in- 
dustry, and yet unconscious of their serf- 
dom. He seems to love this countryside, 
and he makes you love it. 

“Dreiser loves, too, the ugly, violent 
bursts of American industry,—the flam- 
ing steel-mills and gaunt lakesides. ‘The 
Titan’ and ‘The Financier’ are unattrac- 
tive novels, but they are human docu- 
ments of the brawn of a passing Ameri- 
can era. Those stenographic conversa- 
tions, webs of financial intrigue, bare 
bones of enterprize, insult our artistic 
sense. There is too much raw beef, and 
yet it all has the taste and smell of the 
primitive business-jungle it deals with. 
These crude and greedy captains of 
finance with their wars and their amours 
had to be given some kind of literary 
embodiment, and Dreiser has hammered 
a sort of raw epic out of their lives.” 


Not only in his feeling for themes of 


crude power and sex and for the Amer- 
ican common life is Dreiser interest- 
ing. His emphases, Mr. Bourne con- 
cludes, are those of a.new America 
which is latently expressive and which 
must develop its art before we shall 
really have become articulate. 


“For Dreiser is a true hyphenate, a 
product of that conglomerate American- 
ism that springs from other roots than 
the English tradition. Do we realize how 
rare it-is to find a talent that is thoroly 
American and wholly un-English? Cul- 
turally we have somehow suppressed the 
hyphenate. Only recently has he forced 
his way through the unofficial literary 
censorship. The vers-librists teem with 
him, but Dreiser is almost the first to 
achieve a largeness of utterance. His out- 
look, it is true, flouts the American can- 
ons of optimism and redemption, but 
these were never anything but conven- 
tions. There stirs in Dreiser’s books a 
new American quality. It is not at all 
German. It is an authentic attempt to 
make something artistic out of the chaotic 
materials that lie around us in American 
life. Dreiser interests because we can 
watch him grope and feel his clumsiness. 
He has the artist’s technique. That is 
one of the tragedies of America. But 
his faults are those of his material and 
of uncouth bulk, and not of shoddiness. 
He expresses an America that is in 
process of forming. The interest he 
evokes is part of the eager interest we 
feel in that growth.” 


In an illuminating essay published in 
The Seven Arts, H. L. Mencken, the 
foremost champion of our most dis- 
puted novelist, points out the peril con- 
fronting Theodore Dreiser. The war 
that has been waged against his 
books may, fears Mr. Mencken, con- 
vert him into a “professional revolu- 
tionary, spouting stale perunas for all 
the sorrows of the world.” He hopes 
Theodore Dreiser will not take up 
causes and remedies: 


“The peril that Dreiser stands in is 
here. He may begin to act, if he is not 
careful, according to the costume forced 
on him. Unable to combat the orthodox 
valuation of his place and aim, he may 
seek a spiritual refuge in embracing it, 
and so arrange himself with the tripe- 
sellers of heterodoxy, and cry wares that 
differ from the other stock only in the 
bald fact that they are different..... 
Such a fall would grieve the judicious,, 
of whom I have the honor to be one.” 
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THE SUPREME ANALYST OF THE SOUL IN ITS 


LL who want to know modern 
Russia, especially the life 
of the educated class, must 
read Anton Chekhov. This 
is the opinion of Edward 

Garnett. Two volumes of Chekhov’s 
Stories,* now published in this coun- 
try, afford us this opportunity. Amer- 
ican reviewers agree with the English 
critic. Anton Chekhov is the supreme 
analyst of modern Russia —of pre- 
revolutionary Russia—as a critic in the 
New York Times remarks, in its dress- 
ing-gown. In all these stories we see 
“souls in dressing-gowns,; souls that 
have retreated from the battle, souls 
that have wrapped about them pro- 
tecting folds of egoism, of moral cal- 
lousness, of indifference, of physical 
comfort.” 

“How early your soul has taken to 
its dressing-gown!” one of Chekhov’s 
characters reproaches another. This, 
for the critic of the Times, gives the 
key to practically all of Chekhov’s 
Russians: 


“The worst result of the dressing-gown 
attitude toward life is not its moral stul- 
tification, but its infinite ennui. Chekhov 
shows us how the instinct for comfort, 
physical and mental, is the root of com- 
monplaceness, the mainspring of the 
bourgeois. As soon as a man gives way 
to it he finds the world, outside its im- 
mediate relation to himself, uninterest- 
ing, and becomes in his turn uninter- 
esting, except to the part of the world 
which makes its profit out of him. 
Whether Chekhov did it with premedita- 
tion or not, no one has analyzed more 
acutely than he the psychology of the 
bore. He is simply a man who has re- 
treated so far within his dressing-gown 
as to see nothing but the lining. 

“The bore, the egoist, the sentimental- 
ist, exist in the United States as in Rus- 
sia, but as yet we have had no novelist 
who sees them straight and tells the truth 
about them. Henry James, indeed, has 
depicted states of extraordinary social 
ennui, but so finely, selectively, and al- 
lusively as to lift them out of life as it 


*Tue Dartinc AND OTHER Stories. THE 
Lapy Witn THE Doc anp OTHER Stories. By 
Anton Chekhov. Translated by Constance Gar- 
nett. Macmillan Company. 


DRESSING-GOWN 


is recognizably lived into a mid-region of 
esthetics. Nowhere has he come to grips 
with the thing at its source.” 


An American Chekhov, continues 
this critic, would soon find himself 
without an audience. The great mass 
of Americans “could not possibly bear 
to be told that their souls dwell in 
dressing-gowns of sentiment, and tradi- 
tion, and pseudo-duty, and illusion.” 


“But Chekhov is right. Our spiritual 
dressing-gowns may vary in pattern and 
color and texture, one may be ugly and 
another beautiful—all alike reduce the 
soul within to a level of dullness and 
mediocrity. The hair shirt may or may 
not have been an aid to piety; but it is 
certain that we need the sharp pricks of 
close encounter with life, unshielded by 
artificial barriers, to keep alive within 
us the keen savor of life, to rescue us 
from a slow and poisonous ennui, to keep 
us increasingly of interest to our fellows. 
Chekhov was an artist, not a preacher. 
Yet his stories have a social significance 
which we in America can as little afford 
to overlook as could the Russians for 
whom he wrote.” 


Chekhov, writes Mr. Garnett in his 
introduction to these tales, covered 
practically the whole field of Russian 
life. He began his career with short 
humorous sketches. His stories of the 
“Tntelligentsia” and of landowners, of- 
ficials, doctors, clergy, merchants, of 
provincial and Moscow life, do, for the 
most part, reveal the soul in its dress- 
ing-gown, but he mastered unconven- 
tional, lawless and roving types as well. 
He has been called the Russian Mau- 
passant. Concerning this comparison 
Mr. Garnett writes: 


“The art of both these unflinching 
realists, in its exploration of human mo- 
tives, is imbued with a searching passion 
for truth and a poet’s sensitiveness to 
beauty. But whereas Maupassant’s men- 
tal atmosphere is clear, keen, and strong, 
with a touch of a hard, cold wind, Chek- 
hov’s is born of a softer, warmer, kind- 
lier earth. ... 

“The temperamental difference between 
the Norman and the Russian, in fact, re- 
flects the differences between their tradi- 





tions and the spiritual valuations of their 
national cultures. As an illustration we 
may cite Chekhov’s handling of- those 
odious women, Ariadne and the rapacious 
wife in ‘The Helpmate.’ It is character- 
istic that Chekhov shows them to us 
through the eyes of a kindly, good-na- 
tured type of man whose judgment, how- 
ever exasperated, does not crystallize 
into hardness or bitterness. Chekhov, 
tho often melancholy, is rarely cynical; 
he looks at human nature with the char- 
itable eye of the wise doctor who has 
learned from experience that people can- 
not be other than what they are. It is 
his profundity of acception that blends 
with quiet humor and tenderness to make 
his mental atmosphere one of subtle emo- 
tional receptivity. In his art there is al- 
ways this tinge of cool, scientific passivity 
blending with the sensitiveness of a 
sweet, responsive nature. Remark that 
Chekhov, unlike Dostoevsky, rarely iden- 
tifies himself with his sinners and suf- 
ferers, but he stands close to all his char- 
acters, watching them quietly and regis- 
tering their circumstances and feelings 
with such finality that to pass judgment 
on them appears supererogatory.” 


Of all the modern masters of fiction, 
Chekhov is most delicately responsive 
to the spectacle of life’s ceaseless in- 
tricacy. His flexible and transparent 
method, says Mr. Garnett, reproduces 
the pulse and beat of life, its pressure, 
its fluidity, its momentum, its rhythm 
and change, with astonishing sureness 
and ease. He was a master observer, 
but a master artist as well, as the sen- 
sitive and authoritative critic of the 
North American Review points out: 


“Story-writing in Chekhov’s hands is 
a science but a truly human science, a 
science that takes acccount of men’s most 
delicate-emotions, of their most mysteri- 
ous impulses, but that philosophizes not 
at all. Like psychology, it reveals real- 
ities of mental mechanism and of the 
heart and soul. It compels the reader to 
see himself as mazed in flesh and spirit. 
Like William James it makes one aware 
of the insufficiency of purely mechanistic 
views and of purely idealistic views. At 
the same time and by the same means it 
develops and guides one’s love of hu- 
manity,” 


WHY AMERICANS CANNOT APPRECIATE MODERN 
ITALIAN LITERATURE 


MERICAN readers have passed 
by most of the contempora- 
ry Italian masterpieces that 
have been offered to us in 
the form of translations. Our 

critics have judged inartistic certain 
works worthy of far more appreciative 
treatment. Gloom and sentimentality 
(in no invidious sense, however) are 
the predominating characteristics, it is 
true, of the modern Italian literature. 


But the mere presence of this type of 
gloom and sentimentality is not what 
condemns a work in American eyes. 
We accept the Russians; we applaud 
the gloomy Scandinavians. Why then 
can we not appreciate modern Italian 
literature? 

An interesting answer to this ques- 
tion is given by Dr. Arthur Livingston 
of Columbia University. The plays of 
Niccodemi, Bracco, Di Giacomo, the 


tales of Zuccoli, Pastonchi, Pirandello, 
so Dr. Livingston writes in /1 Carroc- 
cio, a magazine devoted to the spread 
of Italian culture in this country, re- 
veal an extraordinary community of 
aim, a high ethical ideal, the attain- 
ment of which constitutes the motive 
life of the situation treated. But the 
artistic effect, often tremendous in effi- 
cacy, is that of pure pity. 

“Pity, with all its human affiliations, is 








one of the tenderest and most beautiful 
of human emotions. But its social re- 
lations are not so clearly important to a 
distinctly humanitarian age. For passive 
pity has for its active objective charity, 
and charity, tho it may incidentally do 
some good to the recipient, has by all 
philosophies and religions been regarded 
as specially beneficent to the giver. 
“This is what mars the average Italian 
literary work in the feeling of us Amer- 
icans. Italy, in its vast, its tiny, ancient 
world, is still meeting the problems of 
life with the pity-charity reaction; Amer- 
ica, in its momentary economic and his- 
torical condition, is working in its ideals 
on the theory that justice is obtainable 
by reform. The Italian derives from art 
a sense of personal exaltation through 
the exercize of emotional capacities, 
aroused by ethical sensibilities, which ex- 
ercize is in itself its own reward. The 
American on the contrary is now feeling 
primarily the emotion which is trans- 
latable into some sort of action. The 
Italian, with his deep sense of Catholic 
pity, his instinctive response to the mys- 
tery of vicarious atonement, finds in sad- 
ness a refreshment of all his ideals; the 
American is irritated if he is made to 
weep at a set of circumstances ahout 
which he can do nothing either in, a let- 
ter to the evening paper, or at the next 
election, or with a new organization. 
What we find attractive in the gloom of 
continental literature is a fight made 
against oppressive social, political sys- 
tems or against false ethical categories. 
In Italian sentimentality, equally gloomy, 
we see an idle middle class, contemplat- 
ing the cruel injustices of life, but with- 
out anything more than heaven in the 
next world to offer in compensation. 
This is almost literally the social mes- 
sage of such a competent master as E. 
A. Butti, whose ‘Flames in the Dark- 


COLLAPSE OF THE CRITIC 


ness’ is one of the gems of the modern 
stage. Marriage, says Butti, is a de- 
lusion. But he makes things even worse. 
Free love is also a delusion. So is celi- 
bacy. So are the pursuit of pleasure, 
the search for health, enjoyment of 
money, the enthusiasms of social reform 
and revolution, erudition, science, free- 
thought... . The American of ordinary 
training can possibly see in all this only 
a stupid conservatism, the very elegance 
of whose dress but serves to emphasize 
its stupidity. We have not, as a nation, 
acquired such a habit of esthetic detach- 
ment from life as would make us sensi- 
tive to the wonderful richness and beauty 
of Butti’s other world dream, which is, in 
Butti’s plays, the sole artistic fact.” 


The whole substratum of ideas ani- 
mating modern Italian fiction and 
drama is violently in contrast with 
American notions. 


“It is needless particularly to point out 
our antipathy to the usual treatment of 
sex questions in Italian humorous litera- 
ture. The Italian feels deep in his 
heart that marriage is an immutable, an 
eternal sacrament, which most often in- 
terferes with all varieties of personal 
aims. The surrender, through an act 
of will, of these personal desires to the 
eternal principle constitutes for him his 
noblest tragedy, just as the leaping over, 
the crawling under, the peeping round, 
the eternal barrier to satisfaction consti- 
tutes for him the most joyous comedy. 
The American is familiar, on the con- 
trary, with a mass of conflicting prin- 
ciples concerning marriage. He is every 
day becoming more reconciled to the 
principle of divorce. He has made large 
concessions toward the autonomy of 
woman. He cannot therefore understand 
either the tragedy or comedy of the 
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Italian marriage, of which the supreme 
sacrifices, as occasionally portrayed, seem 
to him needless, and to trifle with which 
seems to him also gratuitously obscene. 
Just as, for similar reasons, our national 
sentimentality and emotionalism about 
sex matters seem flippant to an Italian, 
and our Puritanism, often real enough, a 
question of downright hypocrisy.” 


Italian literature of the moment, 
concludes Dr. Livingston, is region- 
alistic, nationalistic, and sentimental. 
This sentimentality rests on the foun- 
dation of Catholic idealism. Italy has 
remained Catholic, Catholic in its athe- 
ism, Catholic in its Socialism, Catholic 
in its innermost emotions and ideali- 
ties. “The manifestations of the Catho- 
lic basis of Italian thought and feeling 
are often curious and unexpected. Its 
subtle coloring, for instance of chival- 
ric traditions, of ethical reactions in 
general, are imperceptible to an Amer- 
ican, even to an American Catholic, 
who has derived so much from his 
Protestant environment. Not the least 
strange of its remote effects is that 
Italy, one of the most religious of na- 
tions, is perhaps the only one of our 
times which makes open profession of 
sacrilege.” 

Such is the chasm that lies between 
the Italian and the American national 
character. Nor will we, in the opinion 
of the Columbia authority, ever attain 
the power of appreciating the rich 
literature of modern Italy until we 
develop the critical ability to admit as 
“beautiful” something against which 
we may have a temperamental, and 
what we erroneously call an esthetic, 
repulsion. 


THREATENED COLLAPSE OF THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE ART EXPERT 


AS the picture painted by 
Romney? Such was the 
important question recent- 
ly put to a London court, 
concerning a disputed can- 
vas which had been sold to a celebrated 
American art collector. The court was 
not asked to pass on the merits of the 
canvas, but merely its authorship. Art 
experts—the only critics taken serious- 
ly to-day—were called. They testified 
that the picture was by Romney. They 
were proved to be absolutely wrong. 
The picture was not by the famous 
eighteenth-century artist. The authori- 
ty of the modern art expert—as one 
who can tell us not what he has found 
in a work of art, but who produced it, 
and whose judgment has been valued 
not so much from the standpoint of art 
but on a matter of business—suffered 
a severe blow, almost a collapse. 
This celebrated case, in the opinion 
of Sir Thomas Jockson, ought to mark 
the end of the profession of the “ex- 
pert” art critic. In matters of art, 





people must learn to think for them- 
selves. More and more, in the opinion 
of Sir Thomas, the art critic has as- 
sumed the authority to tell people what 
to think concerning pictures. This case 
of the “fake” Romney portrait shows 
up the art expert, declares Sir Thomas 
Jockson, in an indignant letter to the 
London Times: 


“It is only for the public he writes; he 
is of no use to artists. I doubt whether 
any man in any branch of art could be 
found who would honestly say he had 
ever learned anything from the art critic, 
who, after all, is only an amateur. The 
criticism we value, and that which really 
helps, is that of our brother artists, often 
sharp and unsparing, but always salutary 
and useful. And if useless to the artist, 
art criticism is harmful to the public, 
who take their opinion from it at second 
hand. Were all art criticism made penal 
for ten years, lovers of art would learn 
to think for themselves, and a truer ap- 
preciation of art than the* commercial 
one would result, with the greatest bene- 
fit both to art and to artists. It is the 


artist and not the professional critic who 
should be the real instructor of the pub- 
lic taste.” 


For this writer who expresses the 
point of view of the professional artist, 
the critic always tells people what to 
think; the value of this criticism de- 
pends to a great extent upon his repu- 
tation. We should pay no heed to art 
critics, according to this view, because 
they are not artists. However, there 
is another point of view, as a writer 
in the London Times notes. The true 
critic does not write to tell the public 
what to think. The critic expresses 
his general interest in art; his justifica- 
tion consists in his power of express- 
ing this interest. “It is a misfortune 
that the word critic should be derived 
from a Greek word meaning judge. A 
critic certainly does arrive at judg- 
ments; but the value of his criticism 

. consists not in the judgment but 
in the process by which it is arrived 
= 
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“Much of our criticism consists of 
mere judgments, and is therefore worth- 
less as criticism. But much of our art 
consists also of mere judgments; it tells 
us nothing except that the artist admires 
this or that, or believes that the public 
admires it; and it also is worthless as 
art. But no critic therefore writes to 
the papers to say that, if only the public 
would learn to think for themselves, the 
profession of artist would be at an end. 
We know that the business of an artist 
is not to tell the public what to think 
about the visible world or anything else, 
but to express his own interest in the 
visible world or whatever may be the 
subject-matter of his art. We do not 
condemn art because of its failures. 
Those who know anything at all about 
the nature of art know that it has value 
because it expresses the common interests 
of mankind better than most men can 
express them; and for this reason it has 
value for mankind and not merely for 
artists. For this reason, also, criticism 
has value for mankind and not merely 
for artists or for critics. But the value 
of it does not lie in the judgment of the 
critic any more than the value of art 
lies in the judgment, taste, preference of 
the artist. The value in both cases lies 


in power of expression; and by that art 
and criticism are to be judged.” 


Art criticism, like all criticism, in 
short, ought to provoke thought rather 
than to suppress it. If it does not 
provoke thought, it is useless. The 
best criticism implies judgment instead 
of outwardly expressing it. 


“The best critic is he who has experi- 
enced a work of art so intensely that his 
criticism is the spontaneous expression of 
his experience. He telis us what has 
happened to him, as the artist tells us 
what has happened to him; and we, as 
we read, do not judge either the criticism 
or the art criticized, but share the ex- 
perience. The value of art lies in the 
fact that it communicates the experience 
and the experiencing power of one man 
to many. When we hear a symphony of 
Beethoven, we are for the moment Bee- 
thoven; and we ourselves are enriched for 
ever by the fact that we have for the 
moment been Beethoven. So the value 
of the best criticism lies in the fact that 
it communicates the experience and the 
experiencing power of the critic to his 
readers and so enriches their experiencing 
power. If he is futile, so is the artist. 





If we cannot read him without danger 
neither can we look at a picture without 
danger to our own independence of vi- 
sion. But believe in the fellowship of 
raankind, believe that one mind can pour 
into another and enrich it with its own 
treasures, and you will know that neither 
art nor criticism is futile. They stand 
or fall together, and the artist who con- 
demns the critic condemns himself also.” 

The Times critic agrees with Sir 
Thomas Jockson that the modern art 
critic must cease to assume the atti- 
tude of an infallible judge. If he gives 
himself the airs of a judge, if he re- 
lies upon his own reputation as a critic, 
to make or mar the reputation of a 
work of art, he ceases to be a critic. 
In that event he deserves all that 
artists have said concerning the “ex- 
pert.” “Still, it is a pity that artists 
in their haste should say these things; 
for when they do so they, too, become 
critics of the wrong sort, critics in- 
sensitive to criticism. They may think 
that they are upholding the cause of 
art; but they are upholding the cause 
of stupidity, that common enemy of 
art and of criticism.” 


THOREAU CHAMPIONED BY EMERSON’S SON 


NE of the announced ob- 

jects of a book on Thoreau* 

by Edward Waldo Emerson, 

which appears, appropriate- 

ly, on the hundredth anni- 
versary of Thoreau’s birth, is to dispel 
popular misconceptions of the famous 
New England writer. The book, in- 
deed, is a spirited defense of the char- 
acter and genius of the author of 
“Walden” against the aspersions of 
his critics, and offers notable testimony 
to the continuing vitality of his influ- 
ence. Mr. Emerson, a son of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, from his childhood 
knew Thoreau. “I can remember Mr. 
Thoreau,” he tells us, “as early as I 
can remember anybody, excepting my 
parents, my sisters and my nurse. He 
had the run of our house, and on two 
occasions was man of the house during 
my father’s long absences. He was 
to us children the best kind of an older 
brother.” 

The first and principal charge made 
against Thoreau is that he was an 
idler. His father was in the business 
of making lead-pencils. Henry for 
a while helped him. He was instru- 
mental in getting a better pencil manu- 
factured than had been made up to that 
time in this country. Then he lost in- 
terest; he took to the outdoor life that 
appealed to him; he studied nature; 
he wrote articles; he became a sur- 
veyor; and for this he was censured 
by some of his neighbors. Mr. Emer- 
son comments: 

* Henry Tnroreau As REMEMBERED BY A 


Younc Frienp. By Edward Waldo Emerson. 
Houghton Mifflin, 


“Tt appears that this ne’er- do - well 
worked at, and by his reading and 
thought and skill so helped on the im- 
provements in the family’s business, that 
they were far in advance of their com- 
petitors, and then, tho he did not care to 
put his life into that trade, preferring 
trade with the Celestial City, yet found 
time quietly to oversee for the family 
the business which gave them a very good 
maintenance, and, when it was necessary, 
to work at it with his hands while health 
remained. 

“Yet he did not think fit to button-hole 
his neighbors on the street and say, ‘You 
mistake, Sir; I am not idle.’ 

“His own Spartan wants of plain food, 
strong clothing, and telescope, and a few 
books, with occasional travel in the 
cheapest way, were supplied in a variety 
of other ways. For he had what is called 
in New England, ‘faculty’; was a good 
gardener, mechanic, and emergency-man. 
He could do all sorts of jobbing and 
tinkering ‘well at home and for other 
people. One or two fences were standing 
until lately, in town, which he built; he 
planted for his friend Emerson his bar- 
ren pasture by Walden with pines. He 
especially loved to raise melons. . 

“His leading profession was that of 
a land-surveyor. But he construed his 
business largely, looking deeper than its 
surface. While searching for their boynds 
with his townsmen and neighbors in vil- 
lage, swamp, and woodlot, he found 
everywhere, marked far more distinctly 
than by blazed black-oak tree or stake 
and stones, lines, imaginary truly, but 
forming bounds to their lives more im- 
passable than stone. Many he saw im- 
prisoned for life, and he found these 
walls already beginning to hedge in his 
horizon, shut out the beautiful free life 
of his hope, and saw that, in the end, 


the converging walls might even shut out 
the blessed Heaven. What if the founda- 
tions of these walls were justice, natural 
right, human responsibility; and the first 
tier of blocks of experience, good-will, 
and reverence, if the upper stories were 
fashion, conservatism, unenlightened pub- 
lic opinion, party politics, dishonest usage 
of trade, immoral law, and the arch 
and key-stones the dogmas still nominal- 
ly accepted by Christian Congregational 
churches in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century? Who would take a vault 
with the Last Judgment frescoed on it, 
even by Michael Angelo, in exchange for 
Heaven’s blue cope, painted by the oldest 
Master with cloud and rainbow, and jew- 
eled by night with his worlds and suns? 
‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy,’ 
sang the poet, and Thoreau, mainly to 
save a view of those heavens, and that 
the household clatter and village hum 
drown not the music of the spheres, went 
into the woods for a time.” 


The belief that Thoreau was hard, 
stern, selfish or misanthropic, is dis- 
missed by Mr. Emerson as based on 
complete misunderstanding of the man. 
Truly, Thoreau was undemonstrative. 
A sisterly friend said of him, “As for 
taking his arm, I should as soon think 
of taking the arm of an elm-tree as 
Henry’s”; and he himself said, “When 
I am dead you will find swamp-oak 
written on my heart.” But under this 
oak-bark was friendship and loyalty in 
the tough grain, through and through. 
“He was a friend,’ Mr. Emerson de- 
clares, “‘even to the altars,’ too sin- 
cere and true to stoop to weakness 
from his noble ideal.” Mr. Emerson 
continues: 
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of many others to his quiet, dutiful, loyal 
attitude to his mother and father, how 
respectfully he listened to them, whether 
he agreed with them or not; how in his 
quiet way he rendered all sorts of useful 
and skilful help in domestic and house- 
hold matters. After his father’s death 
his mother said, ‘But for this I should 
never have seen the tender side of 
Henry,’ who had nursed him with loving 
care. His family were a little anxious 
and troubled when he went to Walden, 
fearing danger and hardship in this life, 
and they missed him; but they sympa- 
thized with his desire and wanted him 
to carry it out as pleased him. He came 
constantly home to see them and to help 
them in garden or house, and also 
dropped in at other friendly homes in the 
village, where he was always welcome 
at table or fireside.” 


Of Thoreau’s refusal to pay his poll- 
tax at the time of the Mexican War, 


- and of his consequent imprisonment in 


Concord jail, we get this version: 


“Ordinarily a good citizen, he held then 
that good government had sunk so low 
that his time to exercize the reserve right 
of revolution had come. He made no 
noise, but quietly said to the State, 


“T can bring my own witness and that 


CREATIVE CRITICISM 


through its official, ‘No, I wash my hands 
of you, and won't contribute my mite to 
your wrong-doing.’ What if nine-tenths 
of the money were well spent; he felt 
it was the only chance of. protest a citizen 
had thus to show his disapproval of the 
low public measures of the day. It was 
the act of a poet rather than a logician— 
symbolic—but read his paper on ‘Civil 
Disobedience,’ and, whatever one thinks 
of the conclusion, one must respect the 
man. I must not fail to record the 
pleasant circumstance that the tax collec- 
tor, good Sam Staples, also constable and 
jailor, before arresting him said, ‘I'll pay 
your tax, Henry, if you’re hard up,’ not 
understanding, as he found by Henry’s 
refusal, and, later, by Mr. Alcott’s, that 
‘’T was nothin’ but principle.’ He always 
liked and respected Thoreau, but when 
he told me the story, he added, ‘I would 
n’t have done it for old man Alcott.’ He 
knew a good fellow and surveyor, but 
did not prize a Platonist. 

“His short imprisonment was a slight 
enough matter to Thoreau. He mentions 
his night spent there, in ‘Walden,’ in an 
entertaining line or two. An incident, 
not there told, I learned from a friend. 
He was kept awake by a man in the cell 
below ejaculating, ‘What is life?’ and, 
‘So this is life!’ with a painful monotony. 
At last, willing to get whatever treasure 
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of truth this sonorous earthen vessel 
might hold, Thoreau put his head to the 
iron window-bars and asked suddenly, 
‘Well, what is life, then?’ but got no 
other reward than the sleep of the just, 
which his fellow-martyr did not further 
molest. 

“After dark, some person, unrecognized 
by Staples’s little daughter, who went to 
the door, left with the child some money 
‘to pay Mr. Thoreau’s tax.’ Her father 
came home too late to hear of it, but in 
the morning gladly sent Thoreau away. 

“To the criticism, Why did he allow 
his tax to be paid? the simple answer is, 
He couldn’t help it, and did not know who 
did it. Why, then, did he go out of jail? 
Because they would not keep him there.” 


Mr. Emerson’s final word is: “This 
man, in his lifetime little known, ex- 
cept outwardly, even in his own town, 
whose books were returned to him as 
unsalable, is better known and prized 
more nearly at his worth each year, 
and to-day is giving freedom and joy 
in life to fellowmen in the far parts 
of this country, and beyond thc ocean. 
Let us not misprize him, and regret 
that he did not make pencils and 
money.” He thus agrees with Frank 
Sonborn, Thoreau’s biographer. 


DOING AWAY WITH MORAL JUDGMENTS OF 
LITERATURE AND ART 


HO can doubt that criti- 
cism, as well as poetry, 
wrote Barbey D’Aurevil- 
ly, can have wings? That 
is the type of criticism 

championed by Joel E. Spingarn in his 
new volume of essays entitled “Crea- 
tive Criticism” (Holt). The new crea- 
tive criticism in literature and art, we 
are told, banishes the old “rules.” The 
very conception of rules, in the opinion 
of Mr. Spingarn, harks back to an age 
of magic. Rules are a survival of the 
savage taboo. Criticism must be cleared 
of its dead lumber and its weeds. Crit- 
icism must clearly recognize in every 
work of art a spiritual creation gov- 
erned by its own law. “Every poet re- 
expresses the universe in his own way, 
and every poem is a new and inde- 
pendent expression. We know that art 
is expression, that it is complete in it- 
self, that to alter it is to create an- 
other expression and therefore to cre- 
ate another work of art.” 

Creative criticism, moreover, does 
away with all moral judgment of litera- 
ture and art: 


“It is not the function of poetry to 
further any moral or social cause, any 
more than it is the function of bridge- 
building to further the cause of Espe- 
ranto. If the achievement of the poet be 
to express any material he may select, and 
to express it with a completeness that 
Wwe recognize as perfection, obviously 
morals can play no part in the judgment 
which criticism mav form of his work. 


To say that poetry is moral or immoral 
is as meaningless as to say that an 
equilateral triangle is moral and an isos- 
celes triangle immoral, or to speak of the 
immorality of a musical chord or a 
Gothic arch. It is only conceivable in a 
world in which dinner-table conversation 
runs after this fashion: ‘This cauliflower 
would be good if it had only been pre- 
pared in accordance with international 
law.’ ‘Do you know why my cook's pastry 
is so good? Because he has never told a 
lie or seduced a woman.’ We do not con- 
cern ourselves with morals when we test 
the engineer’s bridge or the scientist’s 
researches; indeed, we go farther, and 
say that it is the moral duty of the 
scientist to disregard any theory of morals 
in his search for truth. Beauty’s world 
is remote from both these standards; she 
aims neither at morals nor at truth. Her 
imaginary creations, by definition, make 
no pretence to reality, and cannot be 
judged by reality’s tests. The poet’s only 
moral duty, as a poct, is to be true to 
his art, and to express his vision of 
reality as well as he can. If the ideals 
enunciated by poets are not those which 
we admire most, we must blame not the 
poets but ourselves: in the world where 
morals count we have failed to give them 
the proper material out of which to rear 
a nobler edifice. No critic of authority 
now tests literature by the standards of 
ethics.” 


But the iconoclasm of creative criti- 
cism does not seem to stop here. Ac- 
cording to its principles, the old rup- 
ture between the creative genius and 
the critic vanishes, at least at times. 
“Taste must reproduce the work of art 


within itself in order to understand 
and judge it; and at that moment es- 
thetic judgment becomes nothing more 
or less than creative art itself.” The 
identity of genius and taste is the 
“final achievement of modern thought 
on the subject of art,” and it means 
that “fundamentally, in their most sig- 
nificant moments, the creative and the 
critical instincts are one and the same.” 

To an objection made by John Gals- 
worthy that “the critic is absolutely 
tied to the work of art he is interpret- 
ing, whereas the very essence of crea- 
tion is that roving, gathering, dis- 
covering process of mind and spirit,” 
Mr. Spingarn replies: 

“By genius is now merely meant the 
creative faculty, the power of self-ex- 
pression, which we all share in varying 
degrees. By taste is meant the power to 
see and understand and enjoy the self- 
expression of others, a power which all 
of us must in some measure share or no 
art would be intelligible; all of us have 
something at least of what Sainte-Beuve 
calls ‘that faculty of semi-metamorphosis, 
which is at once the play and the triumph 
of criticism.’ We are all geniuses; we 
are all possessed of taste. To say that 
the two faculties are in their essence one 
is not, however, to say that criticism and 
creation are without difference; it is 
merely to recognize the element of funda- 
mental kinship. For it still remains true 
that the esthetic critic, in his moments 
of highest power, rises to heights where 
he is at one with the creator whom he 
is interpreting. At that moment criticism 
and creation are one.” 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR SEPTEMBER 


CITY BUILDING: THE NEW HERCULEAN ART THAT IS 
BEING BORN OF THE WAR 


HOSE Utopian dream cities 

of the future, about which 

the idealists of the past cen- 

tury wrote such loving and 

glowing pages, are now, due 
to the sweeping destruction wrought 
by the war in Europe, closer to réaliza- 
tion than they ever have been before. 
Reconstruction, on a vast scale, of 
beauty and art already looms on the 
horizon. Ideals and hopes that have 
heretofore seemed most nebulous and 
impossible to achieve are now on the 
eve of becoming realities. The new 
art of city building, about which so 
much has been written and so little 
actually accomplished, is now fore- 
shadowed as the inevitable and in- 
spiring task of the new generations 
of artists and architects of Europe. 


cities; for there where everything ought 
to be joy, splendor and beauty, forests 
are destroyed, rivers are polluted, local 
color is tarnished and the suppression of 
provincial customs has deprived each re- 
gion of its originality. Everything is re- 
duced to a dead level. 

“Modern architec- 


envisage his problem in the largest 
and most social sense. 

The problem of reconstruction has 
been further complicated by the asso- 
ciations of refugees, who claim of their 
government the integral reparations of 





ture is ugly because 
it reflects the evils 
of our extremely 
egoistical epoch, an 
epoch of centraliza- 
tion and mediocrity. 
According to Guy- 
au, the sentiment of 
solidarity ought to 
be the principle of 
esthetic emotion. But 
the sentiment of 
solidarity disinter- 
ested, which Guyau 
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exalts, is the small- 
est part of our pres- 
ent system. Conse- 
quently this senti- 
ment cannot be at 
the base of the ac- 
tualartistic method.” 





No time has been 
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THE PASSING OF THE SLUM 


According to the architects of our cities of the future, the. individual 
house for the single family will replace the crowded unhygienic tene- 


ment. 


Wholesale destruction, if we may be- 
lieve M. Daudé-Bancel, who contrib- 
utes to the Paris Grande Revue an in- 
spiring discussion of the reconstruction 
of the war-swept cities of Europe, is 
not to be looked upon as an unmixed 
evil. A new art and a new beauty 
have been made possible by the war. 

Reconstruction is the problem of the 
near future not only in Belgium, but 
in France, Eastern Prussia, Poland, 
Russia, Galicia, Serbia, Albania and 
Montenegro. Foresight must suggest 
the reconstruction of the destroyed 
cities according to new ideals. Hygi- 
ene, sanitation, morality and esthetic 
beauty must dominate. The writer 
goes on: 


“The atmosphere of our modern cities 
is saturated with smoke, gas, coal and me- 
phitic odors which blacken and corrode 
the walls and poison the people. Even 
the country itself, where the inhabitants 
ought to enjoy the precious advantages 
of nature, is hardly superior to our 


lost in most of the 
European countries 
in meeting the new 


problem. Among 
the artists first awakened to the 
complexities and importance of the 


gigantic task were 


FOR A GARDEN 
_ Beauty in architecture and landscape is now recognized as essential 
in the making of Americans. 
in the munitions industries. 


CITY IN AMERICA 


These cottages are planned for immigrants 


property damages caused by the war. 
While the claims of the sufferers must 
be respected in the largest measure, 
private property claims must not hinder 
esthetic and social expression, in the 
view of these experts. 


“Property-owners cannot reconstruct 
with exclusively egoistical and mercan- 
tile motives and preoccupations; and the 
collectivity must not be sacrificed to in- 
dividual property-owners. It will be nec- 
essary and indispensable that, after having 
paid indemnities as generously as pos- 
sible, the State shall profit by actual cir- 
cumstances in order to nationalize the 









those of the group 
of “The Renais- 
sance of Cities” in 
Paris, which has 
organized a series 
of regular confer- 


ences. The inter- 
national associa- 
tion of garden 


cities has held in 
London a series of 
meetings favoring 
the reconstruction 
of the destroyed 
cities and towns of 
Belgium according 
to the garden-city 
plan. All these ar- 
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tists, says the writ- 
er in the Grande 
Revue, realize that 
the architect must 
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THE NEW BEAUTY 
Sanitation, public health, 
among the elements that pro 
the new art of city building. 


ood plumbing, hygienic considerations are 
i an esthetic whole when synthesized in 




















land and the houses of the war-swept dis- 
tricts, ..«. 

“The reconstruction and the enlarge- 
ment of the destroyed cities ought to 
present all desirable guarantees from the 
point of view of sanitation, esthetics, 
health and morality. Moreover, as it 
costs no more to build well than to build 
badly, either before a single spadeful of 
earth is turned or a brick laid or a cent 
of indemnity paid, the plan of each city 
ought always to be well defined in its 
large lines in order to assure the well- 
being of the community, the preservation 
of natural beauties, as well as the most 
positive conditions of public health and 
the facility of communication with all 
neighboring towns. 

“In one word, these reconstructed cities 
ought to be built on the garden-city plan.” 


The ideal garden city, according to 
Ebenezer Howard, founder of the cele- 
brated garden city of Letchworth in 


.England, is a town surrounded by a 


zone of fields and open spaces upon 
which it is forbidden ever to build. No 
more than one-fifteenth of the surface 
of a garden-city, even of the industrial 
type, is permitted for the use of fac- 
tories. The Howard plan calls for cot- 
tages or bungalows of one story, amply 
provided with air, water and light, with 
gardens in proportion to the construc- 
tion of each house. 

In facing the solution ‘of this vast 
problem, M. Daudé-Bancel cautions, we 
should not be frightened by what may 
strike us as the Utopian aspect of the 
garden-city plan. As a matter of fact, 
he informs us, the garden cities have 
been in existence for years. Strangely 
enough, one of the oldest was dis- 
covered near Pekin, in China. Ouang- 
Mo-Khi is described as possessing all 


. the charms of the country and all the 


conveniences of the city. The garden 


‘city of this type, says the French au- 


thority, is almost as old as China. 

In Europe during the past century 
an international garden-city association 
sprang into existence, and with it an 
interesting literature and art. Port 
Sunlight and Letchworth, the London 
suburb Hampstead, in England; Hel- 
lerau, near Dresden, Stockfeld, near 
Strasbourg, Giistrow, Wandsbeck, in 
Germany; and numerous towns in Hol- 
land, Italy, Australia, India and this 
country, have been built more or less 
under the influence of the garden-city 
ideal. 

The timidity of legislators, our 
French authority goes on, is the great- 
est.obstacle to be overcome ‘by the new 
art. That timidity, he thinks, often 
descends to the level of stupidity. It 
is almost impossible to overcome hu- 
man and social inertia in any effort to 
reconstruct the foul-smelling towns and 
districts of modern capitalistic cities. 
In many neighborhoods now, along 
with all the suffering and misery it 
has brought, the war has done an in- 


RECONSTRUCTION 








Hlere is one of the interesting plans of a group of French philanthropists and artists 


to save the motherless children of that country. 


“Let us not forget,” we read, “that 


France will have scarcely a million children of 14 years to oppose the eight million 


little Boches of the same age!” he war 

children, and the proposed city for children 

located at Besangon-La Mouillére. 
calculable service in wiping out of 
existence a good deal of ugliness. Our 
French authority is in favor of the 
passage of a law in France to the 
effect that no group of buildings will 
be constructed, nor any help given to 
those property owners affected, if the 
plans for reconstruction do not fit into 
a unified whole. 

To the objectors who declare that 
the garden-city plan would be a waste 
of land, both for housing and for agri- 
cultural purposes, M. Daudé-Bancel de- 
clares that it has been proven that such 
would not be the case; the entire popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, he 
claims, if housed in 1,350 garden cities, 


has awakened the French to the value of 
is an interesting consequence. It is to be 


would occupy only one-twentieth of 
the area of the British Isles. 

Land-control, a phrase invented to 
meet the new situation, is one of the 
most difficult problems to solve in the 
construction of the new- cities, the 
French authority admits. Yet if this 
problem is solved, and the efforts of the 
European city-planners is concentrated 
upon it, the dreams of William Morris, 
John Ruskin, Professor Marshall of 
Cambridge (who is said to be the in- 
ventor of the garden-city idea) and 
any number of Utopians may become 
possible through the strange paradox of 
the most destructive war in the history 
of humanity. 





selected as highly meritorious. 


marine perils. 








THE VALOR MEDAL BESTOWED BY THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB ON 
ELIHU ROOT 


_, This design won the first prize of $500 for Allen G. Newman in a recent compe- 
tition in which more than a hundred designs were submitted and in which thirty were 


It is to be presented for conspicuous bravery to any 
erson serving the United States under military or naval authority. 
fr. Root as Special Ambassador to the new. Government of Russia is in recognition 
of the patriotic mission he undertook at an advanced age and in the face of the sub- 


Its award to 
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HAT is the use of all 

these poetry magazines— 

the Lyric, the Sonnet, the 

Madrigal, Contemporary 

Verse, Poetry Journal, 
Poetry—when we have the Congres- 
sional Record? Inthe numbers of the 
Record, from April 2 to June 27, ap- 
peared twenty-nine poems, according 
to the count made by one Congressman. 
The flood has not receded since. “The 
poetry renaissance,” says a writer in 
the Boston Transcript, “is still going 
full blast.” Nor is all this poetry taken 
from the old McGuffey Readers. A 
good deal of it is from the pens of 
living constituents of admiring Con- 
gressmen and is published for the first 
(and let us hope the last) time in the 
pages of the Record. Some of it is 
by the Congressmen themselves. The 
Boston Transcript writer—M. Lincoln 
Schuster—gives some distressing sam- 
ples of the verse and says: 


“Congressmen are not leaning on Bart- 
lett and Palgrave so much as they used 
to. They want new poems, original poems, 
‘with timely war-interest.’ They look to 
their home districts for them—and have 
no trouble finding them. The patriotic 
anthem is now all the rage among the 
congressional connoisseurs of poesy. Only 
a few samples have been quoted here. 
Even the third-rate tin-pan alley of Brook- 
ville Corners, Iowa, or Yaphank, Tex., 
is entitled to its share of space in the 
Record. This daily Government maga- 
zine—with its dull gray pages of grand- 
stand talk and padded extensions—has no 
special ‘Poet’s Corner.’ Any part of the 
periodical will welcome the muse. 

“No rhymster—man, woman, or child 
—is too insignificant to demand the na- 
tional prestige of perpetuation in the 
Record. All he needs is a two-cent 
stamp to mail his masterpiece to Wash- 
ington—and it is printed, perhaps even 
pompously declaimed on the floor. Uncle 
Sam pays the bills.” 

But it is not alone with the Con- 
gressional Record that the poetry 
magazines have to compete. The “Vigi- 
lantes” have been sending their pa- 
triotic contributions free to papers all 
over the country, and nearly half of 
these free’ contributions consist of pa- 
triotic verse, giving us, so to speak, 
a new inundation of “free” verse. 
These poems, to the number of sixty- 
one, have been collected by Mr. Herman 
Hagedorn and published in a volume 
by Doran, under the happy title “Fifes 
and Drums.” There are no immortal 
poems in the collection but the quality 
is surprisingly high throughout the 
volume and the patriotic fervor is un- 
mistakable in most cases. Our first 
choice falls upon this: 


THE SONG. 


By Marion CoutHouy SMITH. 


LONG the misty beaches, where the 
great wind-voices cry, 


Where the sea’s_ reverberant 
thunder sends its challenge 
to the sky, 

And its deeper echoes lure us, from the 
countries where they die— 

A song is sounding on! 


I can hear it, clear and urgent, over all 
the breakers’ rage; 
It is pleading for the memory of a noble 
heritage ; , 
’Twas a woman's voice that sang it, in 
a past’ heroic age— 
Its call is sounding on. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where 
the grapes of wrath are stored. 
He has loosed the fateful lighting of His 
terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 


It is calling with the sea-winds far across 
the troubled wave, 
Where Belgium in her beauty lies all one 
trampled grave, 
And still her proud defenders -lift the 
' pean of the brave— 
Her soul is marching on. 
It cries along the bloody fields, from 
Russia back to France, 
Where the great united nations hold the 
savage foe’s advance; 
Where the stars above the trenches meet 
the soldier’s dying glance 
Its call is sounding on. 





I have read a fiery gospel, writ in bur- 
nished rows of steel; 
“As ye deal with My contemners, so with 
you My grace shall deal; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the 
serpent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 


My country—oh, my country! Clear- 
sighted then and strong, 
A shield for the defenceless and a flame 
against the wrong, 
True to the ringing echoes of that mighty 
marching song 
That still is sounding on— 


My country—oh, my country! The old 
brave call has come; 
Too long your steps were lagging, , too 
long your soul was dumb; 
Tune now your wakening pulses to the 
throbbing of the drum, 
While God is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
His judgment seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! 
Be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


‘The .1tlantic publishes a poignant 
poem by John Jay Chapman, whose 
son was recently killed in the aviation 
service in France. This fact is not 
referred to in the poem, but it is not 
difficult to trace its effect especially in 
that cry of anguish in the last stanza. 


MAY, 1917. 


By JoHN JAY CHAPMAN. 


HE earth is damp: in everything 
I taste the bitter breath of pallid 
spring. 
Hark! In the air a fanning sound, 
Like distant beehives—Ah, the woods 
awake; 
And finding they are naked, cast around 
A mist, like that which trembles on the 
lake. 
The forest murmurs, shudders, sings 
On pipes and strings, 
With harp and flute; 
And then turns coy, 
As if ashamed to show its joy, 
And in a flush of happiness grows mute. 


Alas, the spring! Ah, liquid light, 
Your vistas of transparent green 

Fall on my spirit like a blight. 

The tapestries you hang on high 
Are like a pageant to a sick man’s cye, 

Or sights in fever seen. 

Behind your bowers and your blooms 
Volcanic desolation looms; 

Your life doth death express; 
Each leaf proclaims a blackened waste, 
Each tree, some paradise defaced, 

Each bud, a wilderness. 

And all your lisping notes are drowned 
By one deep murmur underground 

That tells us joy is fled, 

Love, innocence, the heart’s desire, 

The flashing of Apollo’s lyre,— 

Beauty herself is dead. 


In all the valleys of the earth,— 

Save for the dead,—no wreath is hung. 
Long, long ago the sounds of mirth 

Died on man’s tongue. 

Love is an interrupted song, 

And life a broken lute; 

The huddling moments press along, 

And into days are whirled 

Untimed, as in a dream of pain. 

Chaos has wrecked the outer world, 

Chaos invades the brain. 

The sounds, the sights, the scents of 

spring 

Awake that sullen suffering 

Which opium soothes in vain,— 

Like the sad dawn of dread relief 

That tells the greatness of his grief 

To him that is insane. 


Would I had perished with the past! 
Would I had shared the fate 
Of those who heard the trumpet- 
call 
And rode upon the blast,— 
Who stopped not to debate, 
Nor strove to save, 
But, giving life, gave all, 
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*“Another year the vines will pay... 








Casting their manhood as a man might 


cast 
A rose upon a grave. 
Would that like them beneath the sod I 
lay, 
Beneath the glistening grass, 
Beneath the flood of things that 
come and pass, 
Beckon, and shine, and fade 
away. 


Here is a terrible little poem that 
gives us in a few lines a picture of 
the whole vast tragedy in France. We 
take it from Everybody's: 


REPATRIATED. 


By CHARLES Buxton GOING. 


66 EARS, Pierrot? Tears, my joy- 
ous one?” 


“Look, comrade—all we had is 
gone!” 


“The very soil is burned away!” 


“Jean will replant it. ‘Where is he?” 

“Killed, in the fighting by the Lys.” 

“Jean dead! Then Frangois. .. .” “Fran- 
cois lies 

Raving. A shell tore out his eyes.” 


“Hopeless?” “Nay—rather call him blest! 
He will not know about Céleste.” 


“Is she so crushed, then, by his fall?” 
“Mother of God! If that were all .. .!” 


One of the simplest yet most effective 
poems of the war is this which we find 
in the Christian Commonwealth, of 
London. “W. M. Letts” is a pseudo- 
nym used by an English woman. 


THE SPIRES OF OXFORD. 
(Seen from the train.) 


By W. M. Letts. 


As I was passing by, 
The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 
My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


I. the spires of Oxford 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay, 

The hoary colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket field, the quad., 
The shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod— 
They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you happy, gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 








Poetry for August gives leading 
place to the following cow-boy song, 
which was picked up on the plains by 
H. H. Knibbs and which does not ap- 
pear in the collection made by Pro- 
fessor Lomax several years ago. It 
gives us unmitigated delight, from the 
opening phrase with its fine swinging 
effect—‘Way high up in the Moki- 
ones”—to the soul-satisfying last line. 
Who wrote it? Mr. Knibbs professes 
not to know, Poetry doesn’t know and 
we don’t know, tho we have our sus- 
picions. , 


HIGH CHIN BOB. 


AY high up in the Mokiones, 
among the mountain tops, 
A lion cleaned a yearlin’s bones 


and licked his thankful chops, 
When who upon the scene should ride a 
trippin’ down the slope, 
But High Chin Bob of sinful pride and 
maverick-hungry rope. 


“Oh, glory be to me!” says he, “and 
fame’s unfadin’ flowers; 

I ride my good top hoss to-day and I’m 
top hand of Lazy-J, 

So, Kitty-cat, you’re ours!” 


The lién licked his paws so brown and 
dreamed soft dreams of veal, 

As High Chin’s loop came circlin’ down 
and roped him round his meal. 

He yowled quick fury to the world and 
all the hills yelled back; 

That top hoss give a snort and’ whirled, 
and Bob caught up the slack; 


“Oh, glory be to me,” says he, “we'll 
hit the glory trail. 

No man has looped a lion’s head and 
lived to drag the bugger dead, 

Till I shall tell the tale.” 


’"Way high up in the Mokiones that top 
hoss done his best, 

"Mid whippin’ brush and rattlin’ stones 
from canon-floor to crest; 

Up and down and round and cross, Bob 
pounded weak and wan, 

But pride still glued him to his hoss and 
glory drove him on. 


“Oh, glory be to me,” says he, “this 
glory trail is rough! 

I'll keep this dally round the horn until 
the toot of judgment morn, 

Before I'll holler ’nough!” 


Three suns had rode their circle home 
beyond the desert rim, 

And turned their star-herds loose to roam 
the ranges high and dim; 

And whenever Bob turned and hoped the 
limp remains to find, 

A red-eyed lion, belly-roped, but healthy, 
loped behind! 


“Oh, glory be to me,” says Bob, “he 
kaint be drug to death! 

These heroes that I’ve read about were 
only fools that stuck it out, 

To the end of mortal breath.” 


"Way high up in the Mokiones, if you 
ever come there at night, 
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You'll hear a ruckus amoagst the stones 
that will lift your hair with fright; 

You'll see a cow hoss thunder by and a 
lion trail along, 

And the rider bold, with chin on high, 
sings forth his glory song: 


“Oh, glory be to me,” says he, “and to 
my mighty noose; 

Oh, pardner, tell my friends below, I 
took a ragin’ dream in tow, 

And tho I never laid him low—I never 
turned him loose!” 


The name of Charles Warren Stod- 
dard is closely linked with California’s 
literary history and with the romance 
of the South Sea. He seems to have 
been deeply loved by the older as well 
as the younger writers and his death 
in 1909 called out some fine tributes in 
verse by Joaquin Miller, Ina Coolbrith, 
Thomas Walsh, and George Sterling. 
His collected poems have just been 
published (John Lane Company), and 
the editor, Miss Coolbrith, tells us in 
a foreword that it has been a long and 
laborious task to collect them. Mr. 
Stoddard, she says, “did not rate his 
own poetical work over highly” and 
when he died no collection of his poems 
was found. They had to be hunted up 
in all sorts of out-of-the-way places. 
We think Mr. Stoddard’s estimate of 
his own work correct. He had com- 
mand of melody, felicitous phrasing, 
poetic feeling; but nearly all his poems 
fall short of being living organisms. 
He lacked the architectonic sense and 
there is a certain futility in each of the 
poems, even, toward the close, in this, 
which we reprint as one of his best: 


AVALON. 


By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


HEN lamp light flickers in the 
room, 
And curtains shut away the 


night, 
Before me in the shadows loom 
My tranquil islands of delight. 


I seem to see their sunny slopes, 
With valleys, misty-veiled between; 

Their forests hung with leafy ropes 
And vines of never fading green. 


I scent the breath of cassia buds, 
The gloria-mundi as it swings; 

I see the parrot where it floods 
The heavy air on flaming wings. 


O placid rivers of the south, 
Through still ravines you never haste! 
With little fear of dearth or drouth 
Your amber wealth runs all to waste. 


I cleave again your tideless wave: 
New Edens dawn at every turn, 

Where I am greeted by the grave 
Flamingo and the stately hern. 


A slim canoe with spicy freight, 
Steals by me on its silent way; 
The pale-pink lilies undulate 
In ecstasy, with life’s sweet day. 
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The magic of the gods is mine; 

For in the bee’s hum I may hear 
A secret that I will divine, 

And legends of the flowery year. 


Soft summer showers sweep through the 
land, 
The buds are drunk with 
dew, 
The twilight falls on either hand— 
Lo! Night is coming, calm and blue. 


sun and 


Along the reef the sea is loud, 
And tosses in its deep unrest; 

A mellow star sits in a cloud; 
The moon is falling to the west. 


And voices call me in the air— 
The dear sad voices that I know— 
“O, come away, while life is fair: 
Come now!” they cry—and I would 
go, 


While life is fair and youth is gay. 

O, how these tedious fetters thrall! 
“O come away! O come away!” 

I hear those plaintive voices call. 


How little I the cost would heed, 
If I could rush upon the sea, 

And hurry on, with tempest speed, 
To those sad voices calling me. 


Let those who will write of war; 
Mr. Le Gallienne will write of love 
and beauty. His poem in Harper's has 
the usual magic touch that we have 
learned to look for in all that he does: 


THE WOOD NYMPH. 


By RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. 


HE others were all around you, 

Singing and dancing there, 
The wonderful night I found you, 
With your forest eyes and hair— 


Lonely as all thirfgs fair. 


Then the room and the people faded, 
As you turned your eyes on me, 
And the woods, all leafy and shaded, 
Grew round us, tree by tree, 
Safe, with no eyes to see. 


And we knew we had found each other, 
After a thousand years; 

Yea! you and I and no other— 
Mated by all the spheres 
A-glitter like golden tears. 


O girl made all of wood-lilies 
And starry cups of dew, 

Not the mirrored moon so still is, 
Or wonder-hushed as you— 
My moon so divinely new. 


The raiment that rustled around you 
Was all of young leaves made, 
That wonderful night I found you 
Alone in the forest glade— 
So white in the green shade. 


For the room they sang and danced in, 
Tho the rest were unaware, 

Was the wood we were entranced in, 
And no one else was there— 
Because we two were there. 


If you think you can’t like free verse 
read this from the Century and find 
how mistaken you are: 


THE PROPOSAL. 


By Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 


See how straight and stiff it is. 
It disapproves 
Because I have 
: slippers 
And because I have danced a hole in my 
stocking, 
And perhaps, too, because I am happy. 


’ SHE carved chair is angry with me. 


on my _ green 


The mirror loves me; 

And so I bend to kiss it 

Where my own lips show 
meet me. 


leaning to 


The mirror understands, 

Because it has seen into the hearts of 
many women, 

And I shall be a woman soon. 


Swaying curtains, 
beautiful 

Than I; 

You are not more graceful, 

Nor does the wind curl its fingers about 
you more readily. 

You sway and dream. 

Even so do I sway in the wind of life, 
and dream. 


you are not more 


Fire on the hearth, 

What do you know? 

I am very young, 

And you have lived through the ages. 
Tell me. 

But perhaps I would not believe, after all. 
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Portrait of a kissed lady, 

Portrait of a man who is growing old, 

Portrait of a child who would rather be 
playing, 

Portraits of dead people, 

Do you live again when you see me? 

Do you remember, too? 


Square ceiling, 

You have kept the sky from me for a 
long time, 

But now I have found the sky. 


Walls, your arms have held me close, 
But soon other arms shall hold me. 


Shadows playing in the room, 
Leaping, clutching at one another, 
You are too young to understand. 


Romp, shadows! Frolic and leap! 
When the fire goes, you shall not play 
any more. 


There is both mysticism and magic in 
much of Horace Holley’s poetical work. 
He has just published (Mitchell Ken- 
nerly) a new volume entitled “Divina- 
tion and Creation.” The best things in 
the volume are too long to be quoted 
here,—such as “Cross-Patch” and “The 
Meeting.” The shorter things are rather 
unsatisfying — glimpses of a running 
stream rather than drafts from it. But 
here is something we like very much 
indeed: 

HERTHA. 


By Horace -Hottey. 


HE will grow 

S Beautiful. 

Beauty will come to her 

Given, like sun and rain; 
Will go from her 
Freely, like laughter. 
She will be 
Center, circumference, to a great joy 
Swiftly passing, repassing, 
Like water in and from a limpid well. 
She is of the new generation, new; 
Torch for the flame of passion, 
Flame for the torch of love. 


She will grow 

Beautiful. 

No, beauty itself will grow 
Like her. 


THE HUNGRY OFFICIALS AND THE ACCOMMO- 


DATING MUZHIK 


This story is the sort of thing that has prepared the way for the Russian revolution. 
It has an irony that is not too subtle for a Russian peasant (muzhik) to understand and 


a humor that even a Russian official might be expected to appreciate. 


It is a story by 


“Schedrin” (M. I. Saltykov), translated by Thomas Seltzer and included in his new vol- 
ume of “Best Russian Short Stories,” just published by Boni & Liveright, N. Y. City. 


NCE upon a time there were two 

Officials. They were both empty- 

headed, and so they found them- 
selves one day suddenly transported to 
an uninhabited isle, as if on a magic 
carpet. 

They had passed their whole life in a 
Government Department, where records 
were kept; had been born there, been 
bred there, grown old there, and conse- 


quently hadn’t the least understanding of 
anything outside of the Department. The 
only words they knew were: “With 
assurances of the highest esteem, I am 
your humble servant.” 

But the Department was abolished, and, 
as the services of the two Officials were 
no longer needed, they were given their 
freedom. So the retired Officials migrated 
to Podyacheskaya Street in St. Peters- 


burg. Each had his own home, his own 
cook and his pension. 

Waking up on the uninhabited isle, they 
found themselves lying under the same 
cover. At first, of course, they couldn’t 
understand what had happened to them, 
and they spoke as if nothing extraordi- 
nary had taken place. 

“What a peculiar dream I had last 
night, your Excellency,” said one Official. 











“It seemed to me as if I were on an 
uninhabited isle.” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words 
when he jumped to his feet. The other 
Official also jumped up. 

“Good Lord, what does this mean! 
Where are we?” they cried out in aston- 
ishment. 

They felt each other to make sure that 
they were no longer dreaming, and finally 
convinced themselves of the sad reality. 


EFORE them stretched the ocean, 

and behind them was a little spot 

of earth, beyond which the ocean 
stretched again. They began to cry—the 
first time since their Department had been 
shut down. 

They looked at each other, and each 
noticed that the other was clad in noth- 
ing but his nightshirt with his order hang- 
ing about his neck. 

“We really should be having our coffee 
now,” observed the first Official, Then 
he bethought himself again of the strange 
situation he was in and a second time 
fell to weeping. 

“What are we going to do now?” he 
. sobbed. “Even supposing we were to 
draw up a report, what good would that 
do?” 

“You know what, your Excellency,” re- 
plied the second Official, “you go to the 
east and I will go to the west. Toward 
evening we will come back here again, 
and, perhaps, we shall have found some- 
thing.” 

They started to ascertain which was 
the east and which was the west. They 
recalled that the head of their Depart- 
ment had once said to them, “If you 
want to know where the east is, then 
turn your face to the north, and the east 
will be on your right.” But when they 
tried to find out which was the north, 
they turned to the right and to the left 
and looked around on all sides. Having 
spent their whole life in the Department 
of Records, their efforts were all in vain. 

“To my mind, your Excellency, the 
best thing to do would be for you to 
go to the right and me to the left,” said 
the first Official, who had not only served 
in the Department of Records but had 
also been teacher of handwriting in the 
School for Reserves, and so was a little 


bit cleverer. 

So said, so done. The first Official 
went to the right. He came upon trees 
bearing all sorts of fruits. Gladly would 
he have plucked an apple, but they all 
hung so high that he would have been 
obliged to climb. He tried in vain to 
climb. All he succeeded in doing was to 
tear his nightshirt. 

Then he came across a brook. It was 
swarming with fish. “Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if we had all these fish in 
Podyacheskaya Street!” he thought, and 
his mouth watered. 

Then he entered woods and found 
partridges, grouse and hares. “Good Lord, 
what an abundance of food!” he cried. 

His hunger was increasing tremendous- 
ly. But he had to return to the appointed 
spot with empty hands. He found the 
other Official waiting for him. 

“Well, Your Excellency, how went it? 
Did you find anything?” 

“Nothing but an old number of the 
Moscow Gazette,—not another thing.” 


HE Officials lay down to sleep again, 
but their empty stomachs gave them 
no rest. They were partly robbed 

of their sleep by the thought of who 
was now enjoying their pension, and 
partly by the recollection of the fruit, 
fishes, partridges, grouse and hares that 
they had seen during the day. 


THE HUNGRY 








“The human pabulum in its original 
form flies, swims and grows on trees. 
Who would have thought it, your Ex- 
cellency?” said the first Official. 

“To be sure,” rejoined the other. “I, 
too, must admit that I had imagined that 
our breakfast rolls came into the world 
just as they appear on the table.” 

“From which it is to be deduced that 
if we want to eat a pheasant we must 
catch it first, kill it, pull its feathers, 
and roast it. But how is that to be 
done?” 

“Yes, how is that to be done?” repeated 
the other Official. 

They became silent and tried again to 
sleep; but their hunger scared sleep away. 
Before their eyes swarmed flocks of 
pheasants and ducks, herds of porklings, 
and they were all so juicy, done so tender- 
ly and garnished so deliciously with 
olives, capers and pickles. 

“T believe I could devour my own boots 
now,” said the first Official. 

“Gloves are not bad either, especially 
if they have been born quite mellow,” 
said the other Official. 


HE two Officials stared at each other 
fixedly. In their glances gleamed an 
evil-boding fire, their teeth chattered 

and a dull groaning issued from their 
breasts. Slowly they crept upon each 
other and suddenly they burst into a fear- 
ful frenzy. There was a yelling and 
groaning, the rags flew about, and the 
Official who had been teacher of hand- 
writing bit off his colleag’s order and 
swallowed it. However, the sight of 
blood brought them both back to their 
senses. 

“God help us!” they cried at the same 
time. “We certainly don’t mean to eat 
each other. How could we have come 
to such a pass as this? What evil genius 
is making sport of us?” 

“We must, by all means, entertain each 
other to pass the time away, otherwise 
there will be murder and death,” said 
the first Official. 

“You begin,” said the other. 

“Can you explain why it is that the 
sun first rises and then sets? Why isn’t 
it the reverse?” 

“Aren’t you a funny man, your Excel- 
lency? You get up first, then you go to 
your office and work there, and at night 
you lie down to sleep.” 

“But why can’t one assume the op- 
posite, that is, that one goes to bed, sees 
all sorts of dream figures, then gets up?” 

“Well, yes, certainly. But when I was 
still an Official, I always thought this 
way: ‘Now it is dawn, then it will be 
day, then will come supper, and finally 
will come the time to go to bed.’” 


HE word “supper” recalled that in- 

cident in the day’s doings, and the 

thought of it made both Officials 
melancholy, so that the conversation came 
to a close. 

“A doctor once told me that human 
beings can sustain themselves for a long 
time on their own juices,” the first Official 
began again. 

“What does that mean?” 

“It is quite simple. You see, one’s own 
juices generate other juices, and these 
in their turn still other juices, and so it 
goes on until finally all the juices are 
consumed.” 

“And then what happens?” 

“Then food has to be taken into the 
system again.” 

“The devil!” 

No matter what topic the Officials 
chose, the conversation invariably revert- 
ed to the subject of eating; which only 
increased their appetite. So they decided 
to give up talking altogether, and, re- 
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membering the Moscow Gazette, they 
picked it up and began to read it eagerly. 


BANQUET GIVEN By THE Mayor 


“The table was set for one hundred persons. 
The magnificence of it exceeded all expecta- 
tions. The remotest provinces were represented 
at this feast of the gods by the costliest gifts. 
The golden sturgeon from Sheksna and the sil- 
ver pheasant from the Caucasian woods held a 
rendezvous with strawberries so seldom to be 
had in our latitude in winter.... 


“The devil!” cried the other Official in 
sheer desperation. “For God’s sake, stop 
reading, your Excellency. Couldn’t you 
find something else to read about?” He 
snatched the paper from his colleag’s 
— and started to read something 
else. 


“Our correspondent in Tula informs us that 
yesterday a sturgeon was found in the Upa, an 
event which even the oldest inhabitants cannot 
recall, and all the more remarkable since they 
recognized the former police captain in this 
sturgeon. This was made the occasion for giv- 
ing a banquet in the club. The prime cause 
of the banquet was served in a large wooden 
platter garnished with vinegar pickles. A bunch 
of parsley stuck out of its mouth. Doctor 
P. , who acted as toast-master, saw to it that 
everybody present got a piece of the sturgeon. 
The sauces to go with it were unusually varied 
and delicate——” 





“Permit me, your Excellency, it seems 
to me you are not so careful either in 
the selection of reading-matter,” inter- 
rupted the first Official, who secured the 
Gazette again and started to read: 


“One of the oldest inhabitants of Viatka has 
discovered a new and highly original recipe for 
fish soup. A live codfish (Jota vulgaris) is 
taken and beaten with a, rod until its liver 
swells up with anger. ... 


The Officials’ heads drooped. Whatever 
their eyes fell upon had something to do 
with eating. Even their own thoughts 
were fatal. No matter how much they 
tried to keep their minds off beefsteak 
and the like, it was all in vain. Their 
fancy returned invariably, with irresisti- 
ble force, back to that for which they 
were so painfully yearning. 


UDDENLY an inspiration came to 
the Official who had once taught 
handwriting. 


“T have it!” he cried delightedly. “What 


do you say to this, your Excellency? 
What do you say to our finding a 
muzhik ?” 


“A muzhik, your Excellency? What 
sort of muzhik?” 

“Why, a plain ordinary muzhik. A 
muzhik like all other muzhiks. He would 
get the breakfast rolls for us right away, 
and he could also catch partridges and 
fish for us.” 

“Hm, a muzhik! 
fetch one from, 
here ?” 

“Why shouldn’t there be a muzhik 
here? There are muzhiks everywhere. 
All one has to do is hunt for them. There 
certainly must be a muzhik hiding here 
somewhere so as to escape working.” 

This thought so cheered the Officials 
that they instantly jumped up to go in 
search of a muzhik. 

For a long while they wandered about 
on the island without the desired result, 
until finally a concentrated smell of black 
bread and old sheepskin assailed their 
nostrils and guided them in the right 
direction.’ There under a tree was a 
colossal muzhik lying fast asleep, with 
his hands under his head. It was clear 
that to escape work he had impudently 
withdrawn to this island. The indigna- 
tion of the Officials knew no bounds. 

“What, lying asleep here, you lazy- 
bones, you!” they raged at him. “Is it 
nothing to you that there are two Officials 


But where are we to 
if there is no muzhik 
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here who are fairly perishing of hunger? 
Up, forward, march, work. 

The Muzhik rose and looked at the two 
severe gentlemen standing in front of 
him. His first thought was to make his 
escape, but the Officials held him fast. 

He had to submit to his fate. He had 
to work. 


IRST he climbed a tree and plucked 

several dozen of the finest apples 

for the Officials. He kept a rotten 
one for himself. Then he turned up the 
earth and dug some potatoes. Next he 
started a fire with two bits of wood that 
he rubbed against each other. Out of 
his own hair he made a snare and caught 
partridges. Over the fire, by this time 
burning brightly, he cooked so many 
kinds of food that the question arose in 
the Officials’ minds whether they should 
not give some to this idler. 

Beholding the efforts of the Muzhik, 
they rejoiced in their hearts. They had 
already forgotten how they had nearly 
been perishing of hunger, and all they 
thought of now was: “What a good thing 
it is to be an Official. Nothing bad can 
ever happen to an Official.” 

“Are you satisfied, gentlemen?” the 
lazy Muzhik asked. 

“Yes, we appreciate your industry,” 
plied the Officials. 

“Then you will permit me to rest a 
little?” 

“Go take a little rest, but first make a 
good strong cord.” 

The Muzhik gathered wild hemp stalks, 
laid them in water, beat them and broke 
them, and toward evening a good stout 
cord was ready. The Officials took the 
cord and bound the Muzhik to a tree, so 
that he should not run away, Then they 
laid themselyes down to sleep. 


re- 


Thus day after day passed, and the 
Muzhik became so skilful that he could 
actually cook soup for the Officials in 
his bare hands. The Officials had become 
round and well-fed and happy. It re- 
joiced them that here they need spend 
no money and that in the meanwhile their 
pensions were accumulating in St. Peters- 
burg. 


HERE is no saying how long this 

life might have lasted. Finally, how- 

ever, it began to bore the Officials. 
They often thought of their cooks in St. 
Petersburg, and even shed a few tears 
in secret. 

“I wonder how it looks in Podyaches- 
kaya Street now, your Excellency,” one 
of them said to the other. 

“Oh, don’t remind me of it, your Ex- 
cellency. I am pining away with home- 
sickness.” 

“It is very nice here. There is really 
no fault to be found with this place, but 
the lamb longs for its mother sheep. And 
it is a pity, too, for the beautiful uni- 
forms.” 

“Yes, indeed, a uniform of the fourth 
class is no joke. The gold embroidery 
alone is enough to make one dizzy.” 

Now’ they began to importune the Mu- 
zhik to find some way of getting them 
back to Podyacheskaya Street, and, 
strange to say, the Muzhik even knew 
where Podyacheskaya Street was. He 
had once drank beer and mead there, 
and, as the saying goes, everything had 
run down his beard, alas, but nothing 
into his mouth. The Officials rejoiced 
and said: “We are Officials from Pod- 
yacheskaya Street.” 

“And I am one of those men—do you 
remember? — who sit on a _ scaffolding 
hung by ropes from the roofs and paint 
the outside walls. I am one of those who 
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crawl about on the roofs like flies. That 
is what I am,” replied the Muzhik. 

The Muzhik now pondered long and 
heavily on how to give great pleasure 
to his Officials, who had been so gracious 
to him, the lazy<bones, and had not 
scorned his work. And he actually suc- 
ceeded in constructing a ship. It.was 
not really a ship, but still it was a vessel 
that would carry them across the ocean 
close to Podyacheskaya Strect. 

“Now, take care, you dog, that you 
don’t drown us,” said the Officials, when 
they saw the craft rising and falling on 
the waves. 

“Don’t be afraid. We muzhiks are 
used to this,” said the Muzhik, making 
all the preparations for the journey. He 
gathered swan’s-down and made a couch 
for his two Officials, then he crossed him- 
self and rowed off from shore. 


OW frightened the Officials were 

on the way, how seasick they were 

during the storms, how they scolded 
the coarse Muzhik for his idleness, can 
neither be told nor described. The Mu- 
zhik, however, just kept rowing on and 
fed his Officials on herring. At last they 
caught sight of dear old Mother Neva. 
Soon they were in the glorious Catherine 
Canal, and then, oh joy! they came to 
the grand Podyacheskaya Street. 

When the cooks saw their Officials so 
well-fed, round and so happy, they re- 
joiced immensely. The Officials drank 
coffee and ate rolls, then put on their uni- 
forms and drove to the Pension Bureau. 
How much money they collected there is 
another thing that need not be told. 

Nor was the Muzhik forgotten. The 
Officials sent a glass of vodka out to 
him and five kopeks. 

Now, Muzhik, rejoice. 
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with money to the Service Department of Current Opinion and the book will be sent on approva. If 
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A Sorpier’s MEMORIES IN PEACE AND Wak. 
By Major-General Sir George Younghus- 
band. An outpouring of tales wild, ro- 
mantic and merry about the author’s ad- 
ventures in the East. $5.00. Dutton. 


A Stupent 1n Arms: Seconp Series. By 
Donald Hankey, killed in action in Octo- 
ber, 1916. Essays written in the trenches 
and dealing with the life of the soldiers. 
$1.50. Dutton. 


AtcoHoLt: Its ReLation To Human EfrFi- 
CIENCY AND LonGevity. By Eugene Ly- 
man Fisk, Medical Director Life Exten- 
sion Institute. Authoritative and up to 
date, with bibliography. $1.00. Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

America’s Case AGAINST GERMANY. By 

Lindsay Rogers, Adjunct Prof. of Pol. 

Science. in Univ. of Virginia. Presents 

the legal side of the controversy which 

was the immediate cause of war between 
the U. S. and Germany. $1.50. Dutton. 


AMERICANISM IN WAR AND Peace. By Prof. 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia Univ. 
Carroll Davidson Wright Memorial Lec- 
ture, delivered at Clark Univ. $0.25. 
Stechert. 


British Navy at War. By W. MacNeile 
Dixon. Authorized by the Admiralty. 
Describes the Battles of Heligoland, Falk- 
land Islands, Dogger Banks and Jutland, 
submarine chasing, etc. $0.75. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 


CyciLorepIA OF TEMPERANCE, 
AND Pupitic Moras (1917 Edition). By 
Deets Pickett, Editor; Clarence True 
Wilson, Supervising Editor, and Ernest 
Dailey Smith, Asst. Editor. Covers the 
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temperance movement in all parts of the 


world. With map of the U. S., 
“wet” and “dry” States. $0.50. 
dist Book Concern. 

Economic DEVELOPMENT OF MopERN 
Europe. By. Frederick Austin Ogg, Assoc. 
Prof. of Political Science in the Univ. of 
Wisconsin. Account of origins and ex- 
planation of character and effects of the 
more important social and economic 
changes which have taken place in Europe 
since the beginning of the 18th century. 
$2.50. Macmillan. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE AMERICAN CITY. 
W. T. Arndt. 
lying home rule 
field 


showing 
Metho- 


Py 
Study of principles under- 
in cities. $1.50. Duf- 


FaitH, War anv Poricy. By Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, of Oxford Univ. Traces prog- 
ress of the war, growing understanding 
between England and America and grow- 
ing harmony of thought in regard to final 
outcome and settlement. $1.25. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 


In THE Wortp. By Maxim Gorky. Second 
volume of Gorky’s autobiography, cover- 
ing his experience as a worker on a boat 
on the Volga, as an assistant in an ikon 
shop, and as a clerk in a shoe store. 
$2.00. Century. 


Journats oF Leo Totstoy. Tr., with int., 
by Rose Strunsky. With copious explan- 
atory notes by V. G. Chertkov. Traces 
the activities and the bodily and mental 
states of Tolstoy during the years 1895- 
1899. First Vol. $2.00. Knopf. 


Kart Bitter: A Brocrapuy. By Ferdinand 
Schevill. Issued under the auspices of 
the National Sculpture Society. Ill. $2.00. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 


LaKkE AND StrREAM GAME FrsuHtInc. By 
Dixie Carroll. With int. by James Keeley 
and foreword by Jack Lait. A practical 
book on-the popular fresh-water game 
fish, the tackle necessary and how to use 
it. Ill. $1.75. Stewart & Kidd. 

Laws oF PuysicaL Science. By Edwin F. 
Northrup, Ph.D., of Palmer Physical 
Laboratory, Princeton Univ. Covers 
mechanics, hydrostatics, sound, heat, elec- 
tricity, light. $2.00. Lippincott. 


Mextcan Prostem. By C. W. Barron. 
Analyzes economic conditions in Mexico 
and proposes a business solution of her 
difficulties. Based on first-hand investi- 
gation. With mapandill. $1.00. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 


ORIGINS OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
C. Coolidge, Prof. of History at Harvard 
Univ. Covers the “blood and iron” dip- 
lomacy of Bismarck and events which led 
to the present war. $1.25. Scribner. 


By Douglas Wil- 


By A. 


PERIL OF PRUSSIANISM, 
son Johnson, Assoc. Prof. of . Physiog- 
raphy in Columbia Univ. Address deliv- 
cred before Iowa Bankers Ass’n at Des 
Moines. $0.75. Putnam. 


PETAIN, THE PREPARED. By E. Earle Purin- 
ton. With an Appreciation by Gen. 
Leonard Wood. Character-study of the 
defender of Verdun. $0.50. Revell. 


Pictor1AL PuHotocrAPHy: ITs PrINcIPLES 
AND Practice. By Paul L. Anderson. 
Explains color and motion-picture photog- 
raphy; includes examnles of work of 
noted photographers. With 23 ill. and 35 
diagrams. $2.50. Lippincott. 
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BUILDING CITIES FOR THE BIG 


IXTEEN great military cities, 
S each capable of housing about 

forty thousand men—and there 
are not more than a hundred and fifty 
cities of greater population in the en- 
tire United States—are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion at our military 
and naval training and concentration 
camps in what has been “one of the 
biggest pieces of cantonment building 
that this or any other country has ever 
undertaken in so short a time.” It is 
at these cantonments that the first 
selective draft army, of between 500,- 
000 and 600,000 men, will receive their 
preliminary training, prior to their 
transfer overseas 


VOLUNTEER ARMY 


paring camps for 600,000 men by Septem- 
ber and that the Emergency Construction 
Committee is doing its best to aid in 
solving. 

“Of course, if the Department were 
working in peace times, and had the full 
number of officers trained in construction, 
it would be quite unnecessary to go out- 
side of its own ranks for help. Our War 
Department has put through some mag- 
nificent pieces of construction work in re- 
cent years. The Panama Canal is a great 
example. The whole country has thrilled 
with pride at the way in which that great 
undertaking has been handled, but Gen- 
eral Goethals had time for the Panama 
Canal. That whole undertaking cost 
$375,000,000. It took ten years; that is, he 
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problem than the subsistence of the 
soldiers. H. M. Cottrell, agriculturist 
of the Farm Development Bureau of 
Memphis, was asked by the Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce to estimate the 
amount of food supplies needed at one 
cantonment. He is one of the recog- 
nized agricultural experts of the coun- 
try and his conclusions are authorita- 
tive. Cottrell takes as his unit an 
army division of 28,500 officers and 
men. He the New York 
Times: 


says, in 


“Army rations vary somewhat with the 
opportunity to secure the different foods. 
In a permanent cantonment like that to 

be established at 





to the Allied battle 


Little Rock (which 





fronts in France. 

What does _ it 
mean in materials 
to put up buildings 
for forty thousand 
men, to take care 
of all their equip- 
ment, to give them 
hospitalsandevery- 
thing else they 
need? Ida M. Tar- 
bell, who has been 
making a survey 
of the work for 
Collier’s, in an- 
swering this in- 
teresting industrial 
question gives us 
an idea of its com- 
plexity and magni- 
tude. 





“Of lumber alone 


et hen on Ra : 
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AT 
IN PROCESS OF 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, 
CONSTRUCTION 
Sixteen of these military cities, capable of housing six hundred thousand men, are 


being rushed to completion in the biggest job of the kind ever undertaken in industrial 
or military history. 


is similar to all the 
others in the coun- 
try) the allowance 
per man will ap- 
proximate four and 
a half bushels of 
wheat and one and 
a half bushels of 
corn per year. The 
daily rations per 
man will average 
one-half pound of 
beef, one - fourth 
pound of pork, one- 
fourth pound of 
mutton or goat meat, 
one-half pint of 
fresh milk if obtain- 
able at a_reason- 
able price, one and 
one-fourth ounces 
of butter, and two 
and one-half pounds 
of vegetables includ- 
ing twelve ounces of 








it requires 1,325 car- . 
loads, 26,000,000 feet. If one wants to 
stop and consider how to get this lumber 
for each of the sixteen camps and get it 
to ‘the proper point, and have it there 
when it is needed, he has a problem on 
his hands that is impossible for anybody 
but a big man in his line. It will take 
a car-load of nails simply to fasten on 
the roofing-paper. Of tanks, and heaters, 
and stoves, and ranges, and refrigerators, 
and hardware, and cooking-dishes, and 
plumbing-supplies, how many? Try to 
buy all these things and put them in 
place in one little house for five people— 
‘ which you must build, remember, after 
selecting your site—and do it satisfacto- 
rily in twelve weeks. Then consider put- 
ting up to yourself the task of multiplying 
this experience by, say, eight thousand, 
and then multiplying that by sixteen, and 
you will have the problem that the Quar- 
termaster’s Department is facing in pre- 


spent each year about $40,000,000, and in 
the year of greatest activity but $50,000,- 
000. The building of these sixteen can- 
tonments has cost $75,000,000. That is al- 
most twice as much as General Goethals 
spent in one year, and this money has 
been spent in something like twelve 
weeks.” 


In the vicinity of all these camps it 
has been necessary that labor be re- 
leased from private buildings already 
under construction in order that the 
work might go on more rapidly in the 
camps; that freight, even perishable 
freight, be side-tracked, or not sent 
out, in order that the tracks might be 
free for materials needed for the 
camps. 

There is probably no more interest- 
ing feature of the great cantonment 


Irish potatoes and 
one ounce of onions. 

“One division of men will need at least 
7,000 mules and horses. Each horse and 
mule will be allowed daily fourteen 
pounds of grain and ten pounds of hay. 
Three-fourths of the grain ration will be 
oats and one-fourth corn if the price and 
supply make this practicable.” 


On this basis, to feed the soldiers 
alone in these cantonments will require 
in one year more than 2,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, more than 84,000,000 pounds 
of fresh beef and 42,000,000 pounds of 
fresh pork. The milk needed will total 
ten and a half million gallons annually, 
and there will be needed probably 2,- 
500,000 bushels of Irish potatoes, 325,- 
000 bushels of onions and 275,000,000 
pounds of other vegetables. In addi- 
tion to all this food for man are the 
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oats, hay and other feed which will 
be needed for more than 100,000 horses 
and mules employed at the canton- 
ments. 

We read further that the men of 
the cantonments will sleep in double- 
deck bunks. This means there will be 
20,000 separate bunks in each camp of 
40,000 men, each bunk with its mat- 
tress. To transport the mattresses 
one hundred and twenty-five cars are 


required, and the bunks will take fifty 
more. Water and sewer lines will 
make sixty-five car-loads each, and a 
hundred and fifty car-loads of hospital 
equipment will be necessary. Three 
car-loads of screens are also included 
in the estimate, as are twenty car-loads 
of construction tools. 

Compare, says a War Department 
memorandum, an ordinary contracting 
job with the task of providing in about 
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twelve weeks barracks for 600,000 
men, with water supplies, plumbing 
and heating apparatus, hospitals, store 
houses, stables and shops in locations 
where there was nothing but field and 
grove when the site was selected. 
What private citizen would expect to 
move into a house on September 1 on 
which not a stroke of work had been 
done on June 1? It is a job to test 
the machinery of American efficiency. 


HOW CAN THE WARRING POWERS AVOID REPUDIATING 
THEIR COLOSSAL DEBTS? 


\ X J HAT is going to be the upshot 
of the enormous financial dis- 
turbance caused by this uni- 
versal raising of war loans, and of the 
diversion of such vast sums of ac- 
cumulated wealth from productive in- 
dustry to the unproductive machinery 
of destruction? Practically every im- 
portant nation on earth has had either 
to raise exceptional revenue by taxa- 
tion or to borrow money at war-time 
interest rates. All the wars that were 
waged in Europe prior to the Crimean 
War are estimated by de Bloch, the 
Russian economist, to have involved 
an outlay of some six and one-quarter 
billion dollars, and he declared more 
than half a century ago that no coun- 
try could bear the economic exhaustion 
which a general outbreak of hostilities 
would cause. Yet, at the rate of 
$90,000,000 a day, no less than sixteen 
times that amount has been spent in 
this war, and so far signs of ex- 
haustion are to be seen only in enemy 
quarters. ‘ 

In England the pound sterling is 
worth in commodities just about half 
what it was worth before the war. At 
that, it has come nearer to maintaining 
its parity than the money of any other 
European belligerent country, reports 
the London correspondent of the New 
York Sun. He asserts that banking 
authorities in England even believe 
American money, as measured in com- 
modities, has depreciated quite as much 
as sterling; and he goes on to say: 


“When the war ends there will not be 
a currency in the world honestly based 
on the gold standard as the gold standard 
was rated before the war. The legiti- 
mate honest supply and demand movement 
of gold throughout the world has been 
suspended, and every month that the 
war continues means the addition of a 
considerable period after the war to that 
within which the gold will have to be 
handled under the most careful restric- 
tions in order that even a nominal ad- 
herence to the gold basis may continue. 

“Nevertheless, every country is making 
determined efforts to mobilize and con- 
trol its gold stocks so that when peace 
returns gold, no matter how depreciated, 
may still retain its place as the universal 
standard. It is realized that in the era 


of world-wide reconstruction later there 
will be greater need than ever before of 
a universal standard of some sort; and 
nobody has even remotely suggested the 
serious possibility of substituting any- 
thing else for the ounce of gold... . 

“The English pound sterling is about 
equivalent in value to the half pound of 
pre-war days. But England is still so 
much better off than Russia that an 
English pound will buy twice as many 
rubles as it would buy before the war. 
The ruble was worth two shillings before 
the war, and now it is only worth one 
shilling, while the one shilling, in turn, 
has lost half its value. In other words, 
measured by the index finger, the Russian 
ruble is now worth about one-fourth of 
its value in peace times. ; 

“The German mark has not done much 
better than Russian money. Before the 
war the mark was practically equivalent 
to the one shilling. It is now worth lit- 
tle more than a half shilling in the ex- 
changes, and recently has been tobog- 
ganing at such a rate that there is reason 
to fear it may before the end of this 
year show as great a depreciation as that 
of the Russian currency. 

“The commercial interests in Germany 
seem recently to have become panicky 
about financial prospects and from Hol- 
land, Scandinavia and Switzerland come 
stories of German investors turning their 
property into money at whatever prices 
they can and then turning the German 
money into the money of the adjoining 
neutral States at the best rates obtain- 
able. This involves a sacrifice which is 
not only stupendous at the moment but 
that inevitably means the loss to Ger- 
many of a tremendous amount of liquid 
capital now and hereafter. 

“German financiers manifestly are con- 
vinced that Germany is playing a losing 
game, no matter whether Germany shall 
win or lose the war. It is regarded by 
financial authorities as elementary on the 
basis of experience in other wars that 
property thus liquidated in a belligerent 
country and transformed into the money 
of outside countries will for the greater 
part be invested ultimately in the out- 
side countries, and after the return of 
peace will be practically inaccessible for 
a long time for use in the country from 
which it came. 


The huge liabilities entailed by the 
war will not, of course, press equally 
upon all the nations engaged. As H. 
J. Jennings points out in the North 


American Review, they will vary ac- 
cording to conditions, such, for in- 
stance, as the population of this or that 
country, whether the occupations of 
its people are chiefly agricultural or 
manufacturing, the extent of its ac- 
cumulated wealth and of its national 
income. He concludes: 


‘Tt is obvious that an agricultural 
country like Turkey or Rumania will not 
have the same recuperative power, apart 
altogether from the question of relative 
wealth, as a commercial and manufactur- 
ing country like the United Kingdom or 
the United States. Also, the pressure 
upon a small or stationary population 
will be heavier than that upon a large 
and increasing one. It would be absurd 
to class Bulgaria or even the Dual Mon- 
archy with France, which has transfer- 
able wealtl estimated at eighty billions 
of dollars, or with the United Kingdom, 
with a transferable wealth estimated at 
eighty-five billions and a national income 
of fifteen billions. No calculation of the 
average liability per head for interest can 
ameliorate individual hardships in the 
taxation of relatively poor nations. Those 
with enormous natural resources and in- 
dustrial enterprize, such as the United 
States or (potentially) Russia, will re- 
cover from a big burden much quicker 
than such a nation as the Turks will re- 
cover from a comparatively small one. 
One effect of the war will be to stimulate 
the trade activity of the world to find 
a recompense for the money that has been 
spent. Where that activity is effectual it 
will help in varying degrees to make the 
burden of taxation endurable. . . . Even 
an aggressively pushing people like the 
Germans will require many years to re- 
establish themselves in the markets of 
the world, because, should their elaborate 
menu of vast indemnities turn into a’ 
Barmecide feast, they would start in the 
new contest with the handicap of a colos- 
sal debt and impoverished economic re- 
sources.” 


The United States is nearly twice as rich 
as the British Empire, the wealth of which 
is placed at $130,000,000,000; five times as 
rich as France, with her $50,000,000,000 ; 
six times as rich as Russia, with $40,000,- 
000,000; twelve times Italy, with $20,000,- 
000,000; sixteen times Japan, with $15,000,- 
000,000 ; and two and a half times Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey combined. 


Pennsylvania Railroad stockholders num- 
ber 94,013, of which 46,814 are women. 
Shares outstanding number 9,985,314, of 
which 2,224 are held abroad. 
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NO FEAR OF DROUGHT WITH THIS SYSTEM OF OVERHEA 
The pipes running eight hundred feet to the acre, in rows about fifty feet apart, are fed from a pond at the center of the farm which 


collects the water from a native stream. 
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HOW ONE FARMER MAKES SIX HUNDRED ACRES 
YIELD $350,000 A YEAR 


T reads like a romance—the story 

of C. F. Seabrook, who took hold 

of a modest farm in southern New 
Jersey five or six years ago and has 
built it up to a property worth half a 
million dollars that this year is yield- 
ing a crop valued conservatively at 
$300,000 to $350,000. This in spite of 
the fact that farming in the United 
States represents our most backward 
industry. In 1911 Seabrook, with little 
more education or training than is 
within reach of the average farm boy, 
engaged with his father in truck gar- 
dening on a portion of what has grown 
to be a six-hundred-acre farm. Inten- 
sive cultivation—the heavy use of fer- 
tilizer and manure, careful selection of 
seed and the overhead method of irri- 
gation—was adopted in the beginning 
with profitable results. Then came 
the sort of season that every farmer 
dreams of all his life—a year of high 
prices and big crops, when he is going 
to get even with the game and retire. 
That year, we read, the Seabrooks, 
father and son, made $24,000 clear. 
The elder Seabrook had never before 
seen so much money. He wanted to 
bury it in a bank or some other place 
where it would be absolutely safe. He 
never expected to see as much money 
again. The young man, says Carl Sny- 
der, who tells the story in Collier’s, 
had just the opposite idea. He wanted 
to put it back into the ground, get 
more acres under irrigation, put on 
more manure, drive production still 
higher. He even wanted to borrow 
money. They could not agree, so the 
son bought the father out; and this 
is the result: 


“Last year the total sales of the farm 
reached $212,000. This year, with the 
prevailing high prices; they may reach 
somewhere near $350,000. On this the 
average profits will be better than 20 per 
cent. That is why Seabrook has been 
able to raise such a large amount of capi- 
tal in such a short time. He has made 
the money pay. How can it be done when 
the average farm in the United States 
does not earn 5 per cent. on the invest- 
ment? 

“When Seabrook takes hold of a new 





piece of land he uses not thirty or forty 
tons to the acre but a hundred tons. This 
manure costs him, on the average, $2.50 a 
ton. This means that, as a beginning, the 
Seabrook method demands an expendi- 
ture of $250 per acre for manure alone. 
In addition is the overhead irrigation 
plant, which requires about 800 feet of 
piping to the acre, and the cost of this, 
together with the pumping plant, mains, 
and everything, averaged for the installa- 
tion around $200 per acre. With the 
present high prices of metals it is now 
nearer $300 per acre. 

“The pipes are fed from a pond at 
the center of the farm which collects 
the water from a small stream flowing 
through. The main pumping plant has a 
large kerosene engine, and smaller pumps, 
driven by tractor engines, are used as 
auxiliaries and moved about the farm as 
they are needed. The actual cost, aside 
from the interest on the investment, is 
quite low, perhaps $20 to $30 per acre for 
the season. It is all paid back in a day 
or two in extra amount from a crop of 
strawberries or lettuce, or whatever the 
crop may be. To put it as exactly as pos- 
sible, the average cost is about $1.40 per 
acre-inch, and for strawberries and simi- 
lar crops the requirements may run from 
15 to 20 inches per acre. 

“The investment is now running up to 
near $600 per acre, and we are not 
through! There are the huge green- 
houses and miles of cold frames to be 
added. At present there are six large 
greenhouses, 60 feet wide and 300 feet 
long—that is, nearly half an acre each. 
The first of these cost only about $10,000 
apiece, but they are now half again as 
much. Fifty to sixty tons of coal are re- 
quired to heat these hothouses: that is 
around $200 per year each. Their func- 
tion is dual. They pay for themselves 
handsomely in the hothouse products 
raised directly, from the late fall to the 
early spring. Half a dollar a pound is not 
a high price for hothouse tomatoes, for 
example, and the business is very profit- 
able. All told, each of these hothouses 
produces a gross of from $5,000 to $6,000 
a year normally; they will return half 
again as much as that this year. This 
means a total of $30,000 or $40,000 for 


the winter product alone.” 


Add to this a farm organized in 
every detail like a great factory. There 
are division foremen, eight or ten of 





them, each with his own gang engaged 
in a particular kind of work. There 
is a machine shop where practically 
all repairs are done. The shipping is 
by heavy trucks. As an example of 
the extent to which mechanical power 
may replace horse-power in enterprizes 
like this, it is to be noted that while 
the farm requires twenty-five to thirty 
head of horses, the total mechanical 
power is three or four times this. Then 
comes the selling end, of which we 
read: 


“A large part of the selling is done 
over the long-distance telephone. As I 
sat at luncheon with Seabrook there came 
a phone order for a car-load of straw- 
berries from Boston, and a little later an- 
other from New York—a cash bargain, 
the check forwarded the day of the order, 
and passing the goods en route. That is 
what modern methods—plus reputation 
and standing—may mean.” 


This factory -like operation would 
not be possible, of course, without a 
remarkable organization that works 
continuously and almost automatically. 
In fact, this is probably one of the 
few farms in the world, not a dairy 
farm, from which shipments are made 
312 days or more in the year. To 
quote further: 


“In the matter of labor, the farm or- 
ganization is maintained intact, year in 
and year out. There is very little shift- 
ing of the higher-paid employees. There 
is no attempt whatever at any kind of 
communal organization. On the contrary, 
it is highly, individualistic. There is no 
attempt at communal cooking. There is 
no big common boarding-house, even tho 
in strawberry-picking times and others 
there will be a force of from three to 
four hundred at work. Which means 
that in the judgment of this shrewd and 
highly efficient organizer, the dreams of 
the communal arrangement—or shall we 
say the communistic arrangement ?—are 
impracticable. The obvious advantages 
are outweighed by the conditions rising 
out of human nature itself. 

“From all this it is easy to see why 
such a remarkable plant is an almost 
inevitable success. First of all, there are 
never any worn-out soils. In the begin- 
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ning the soil is literally made. The rich 
and fertile land which would content the 
average farmer becomes simply a huge 
garden bed on which to dump hundreds 
of dollars worth of manure and fertilizer. 
The renewal each year far exceeds the 
drain. Then over a large area—the area 
of intensive cultivation—there is as nearly 
a perfect control of moisture as is pos- 
sible in our eastern climate. There is no 
dread of drought. And this scheme of in- 


_a business.” 


tensive farming permits of two or three 
crops a year for most of the land.” 


Why are there not more Seabrook 
farms in America? one involuntarily 
asks. Because, as this expert agricul- 
turist is quoted as saying, “farming in 
this country is an occupation and not 
In so far as “all big busi- 
nesses in the world have been built up 
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on borrowed capital and on big bor- 
rowing,” perhaps “what is needed most 
of all at the moment are men of the 
Seabrook type of courage and intel- 
ligence, who can put farming on an in- 
dustrial basis and command for agri- 
cultural securities the same sort of 
market which railroads and other in- 
dustrial enterprizes are able to se- 
cure.” 


UNION LABOR REALLY A SMALL FACTOR IN 
MAKING WAR MUNITIONS 


tion of war with Germany and 

while the program was being formu- 
lated to carry the war to a successful 
conclusion, organized labor made def- 
inite demands on the government for 
representation in its war councils. In 
an article which appeared in the official 
organ of the American Federation of 
Labor it was stated that “whether 
planning for peace or war the gov- 
ernment must recognize the organized 
labor movement as the agency through 
which it must cooperate with wage- 
earners. . . . It is fundamental, there- 


cope after the declara- 


give this organization the right to speak 
for all labor in the United States, nor 
does it give to organized-labor leaders 
the right to dictate to the government or 
to the public what shall or shall not be 
done during the war. 

“Organized labor is entitled to a repre- 
sentation proportionate to its membership. 
There has been such an abundance of 
protests by organized labor as to its rights 
that there may be confusion in the public 
mind as to the part which organized labor 
will bear in carrying on the war. This 
can be best determined from official re- 
ports, and these official reports put an en- 
tirely different complexion upon the situa- 

















Of the 527 plants capatfle of shipbuild- 
ing and making marine equipment, 17, or 
only three and one-half per cent., are 
union shops. 














Of the 301 plants capable of manufac- 
turing electrical, optical and lighting equip- 
ment, 12, or only four per cent., are union 
shops. 








fore, that the government cooperate 
with the American organized - labor 
movement for this purpose. Service 
in government factories and private 
establishments, in transportation agen- 
cies, all should conform to trade-union 
standards.” As a result, states Amer- 
ican Industry In War Time, a survey 
of the committees appointed in con- 
nection with the Council of National 
Defense, or any other committees ap- 
pointed directly by the government, 
discloses the fact that labor, as repre- 
sented on these councils and commit- 
tees, is distinctly and almost wholly 
union, or organized, labor. The pub- 
lication which we quote agrees that 
organized labor should be represented 
in government councils and in matters 
affecting American industry, but, it 
adds: 


“Tt is perfectly obvious that organized 
labor should have a representation only 
in proportion to its numerical strength. 
The fact that a certain limited number of 
workers are organized and obey the rules 
and dictates of certain leaders does not 


tion from what may be gained from vari- 
ous announcements of the leaders of or- 
ganized labor.” 

What is known as the Kernan Re- 
port to the Senate, for instance, con- 
tains a summary of establishments 
capable of munition manufacture and 
shows them to be 18,654 in number, 
of which number only 1,867, or ten 
per cent., are union shops. The report 
also shows that the number of fac- 
tories engaged in making ammunition, 


powder and explosives, gun carriages 
and caissons, personal equipment, tools, 
gauges, punches and dies, aeroplanes 
and balloons is 1,950, of which only 
seventy-three are union shops. Of 
five hundred and twenty-seven estab- 
lishments for shipbuilding and marine 
equipment, seventeen are union shops, 
and only twelve out of three hundred 
and one shops engaged in making elec- 
trical, optical and illuminating equip- 
ment are unionized. Munition estab- 
lishments in New England number 
2,860, of which two hundred and fifty- 
nine are unionized, as are only four 
hundred and ten in 3,356 munition 
factories in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and only seven hundred and 
sixty-one in 8,168 shops in fifteen 
other states. American Industry In 
War Time concludes pertinently: 


“These various establishments will bear 
the brunt of supplying the country with 
munitions during the war. Only about 
one-tenth of them are operated with 
union labor, and the other ninety per 
cent. do not recognize organized labor or 
unions of any kind. Is there any reason 
why the ten per cent. should be given a 
one hundred per cent. representation, so 
far as labor is concerned, on Government 
Committees and Government Commis- 
sions ?” sin aebaneci 

In nine months we have lost 306 centuries 
of working days through strikes in one state. 
So large is the figure that one might doubt 
its accuracy, if it came from a source less 
reliable than the State Industrial Commis- 
sion of New York. The report_gives the 
details of this enormous waste. During the 
period from October 1, 1915, to June 30, 
1916, there were 328 strikes reported, in- 
volving directly 222,325 persons who lost 
8,114,438 days and indirectly 31,629 persons 
were thrown out of employment for 1,466,- 
725 days, making a total of 9,581,163 days 
lost time. 
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Of the 18,654 manufacturing plants of- 
ficially reported to be capable of munition 
manufacture, 1,867, or only ten per cent., 
are union shops. 





Of the 1,950 plants capable of manufac- 
turing ammunition, powder and explosives, 
aeroplanes, etc., 73, or only three and three- 
quarters per cent., are union shops. 
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The Mystery of Great Mental and 
Physical Superiority Explained 


Whether he realizes it or not, every successful man owes his position in life to 
the superior degree of development of his brain and body cells. Likewise, every 
failure and every average or ordinary success can blame his position in life to 
the inferior degree of development of his brain and body cells. 


The cells are the generators of all human thought and action. Your capacity 
to think and act is in exact accordance with the degree of development of your 
cells. Great development means great thought and action-power. Inferior de- 
velopment means inferior thought and action-power. And upon the quality of 








our thought and actions depends the measure of our financial success. 


Stop and think of the men you know—the great suc- 
cesses, the ordinary successes and the failures. You 
will find that the great successes are the men who can- 
not be easily shunted from their ambitions. These 
men aim at distant goals and no obstacles can prevent 
them from reaching these goals. The ordi- 
nary success—the average, moderately suc- 
cessful man also reaches his goals, but they 
are not the worth-while successes—they are 
petty successes as compared to what they 
should be. The reason for this is that he is 
afraid —he hasn’t developed tlie positive 
qualities that will enable him to banish fear 
—that will give him supreme confidence in 
himself. The failures in life have no goal 
whatever—they are driftwood on the sea of 
life, tossed about by the wills and wishes of 
others. They are weakest in cell develop- 
ment. 


How to Be a Giant in Health and Mind 


Since mental and physical superiority means so 
much to you, and since it can be gained only 
through complete development of the brain and 
body cells, the value of a method of such cell de- 
velopment becomes quickly apparent. Just such 
a system has been discovered by Alois P. Swo- 
boda. This amazing method of conscious devel- jg as 
opment of the cells enables you to become as * 
great in mind and body as you desire. There effective 
is no limit to the success that you can attain. for 
Through Conscious Evolution you can capitalize W 
your every thought and your every action to the omen 
maximum degree. You can make your brain a ag 
powerful weapon with which to win the richest 

rewards life holds. You will fear nothing—You for 

will desire and you will win your desires through Men 
your superiority over others. 

If you lack complete health you can attain it through conscious 
cultivation of the cells. Conscious cultivation of the stomach 
cells will give you a digestion that will enable you to eat what 
you like, whenever vou like without suffering in the slightest de- 
gree. Conscious cultivation of the heart cells will give you a 
machine-like heart, beating with regularity, sending the blood 
coursing through your veins with the perfect rhythm and power 
of Niagara. Conscious cultivation of the muscles, of the liver, 
and the kidneys will not only free you from the handicap of 
slowed-up organs, but will endow you with such super-active 
organs, as to resist violations of nature’s laws. 


Health— Power—Energy—to Spare 
Conscious cultivation of the cells will make you tireless—fatigue- 
proof in mind and body. You will be able to work as long and 
as hard as you please. You will be able to sleep as little as you 
care to and still be refreshed every morning. You can abuse 
yourself as much as you like—you can enjoy every pleasure 
you desire—without suffering after-effects. You will be able 
to out-think and out-endure other men. You will have health 
and super-energy to spare—brain-power to spare and all other 
desirable characteristics to spare. Instead of being on the verge 


The 
Swoboda 
System 












of mental and physical poverty you will be a mental 
and physical millionaire. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about this dis- 
covery is its astounding simplicity. Only an average 
of about five minutes a day are required. It does not 
necessitate the use of drugs, medicine or diet- 
ing. It does not include the use of weights ex- 
ercisers or apparatus—there is no massaging 
or electricity or cold baths or forced deep 
breathing—in fact, there is nothing for you to 
do that you do not like to do, and it does not 
deprive you of any of the pleasures or habits 
that you get enjoyment out of. Yet so practi- 
cal is the principle upon which this system is 
based that you begin to feel refreshed, renewed 
and re-energized after the first five minutes. 


A Remarkable Book for You 


Mr. Swoboda has written a remarkable book for free 
distribution, explaining the secrets of Conscious Evolu- 
tion containing letters from many of the 262,000 people 
who have already become his pupils. No book ever 
published tells so clearly and completely the reasons for 
failure and success in life and the methods of develop- 
ing the positive qualities and abandoning the negative 
qualities. If you are dissatisfied with your lot—if you 
feel that you would like to earn more and be more- 
if you are ambitious to be great instead of near-great 
to be great instead of a mere pawn cn the chessboard 
of life—of you want to take your life in your hands 
and make of it whatever you desire, no book ever pub- 
lished will do more for you than “Conscious Evolution.” 
Conscious Evolution can give you so much more life 
than you have ever possessed that you will realize 
that, up to this time, you have been only partially awake, 
partially alive and partially evolutionized. There are 
so many advantages in Conscious Evolution for you 
that your regret will be that you delayed a single day 
in writing for the book. 

Conscious Evolution is the best friend you have ever had because it can 
give you that which no other friend can produce for you. You 
are the loser through inaction in this matter; and you lose something 
every day that you can never replace. Conscious Evolution will mean 
more to you in addition to what you are than reading and writing means 
to you at present. Regardless of how you are, Conscious Evolution 
increases your power of life, your power of personality, your power 

of will, your power of digestion, your power of assimilation and Pa 
your powers of nutrition. 7 


alone 


Conscious Evolution is helping men and women who are / Alois P. 
more than ninety years of age—it is making them again 4 Swoboda 
alive and young. It is helping individuals who are not 7 2058 Aeolian Bldg. 
yet twenty years of age—it is developing them, giving ~ New York City 
them more power of every type and character. You / Please send me 
will have more pleasure and you will experience a / your free copyright- 
. . ed book. “Conscious 
new sense of being alive through cultivating your 7’ Evolution.” 
cells. Conscious Evolution is the direct, easy, » 
positive means of cultivating the cells and # Name......--.++++++++005 ; 
increasing their live characteristics to a 
maximum. Write now for the free » 
book—‘‘Conscious Evolution.” FP CA as cccccsseses ree 


J Address......cccvcceceveess 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Desk F639, 424-434 So. Green St. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Please send me your new Fall Style 
book with 70 samples free—finest blue 


MAIL COUPON 


tweeds and mixtures—also full details ‘eye a be For Fall and Winter 


of your special lining offer. a 7 > cya 4e2 3¥010).4 


y= oe 
Sik 7 0 SAMPLES 


FREE 
Handsome $25 Blue Serge $1 5 
Suit Made to Measure only 


A SPECIAL proposition to introduce the won- WE PAY 
derful values offered by our system of tailor- NG 
ing. We have no agents—no dealers—no traveling SHIPPI 

salesmen—our values make their own customers CHARGES 
—and once a Bernard-Hewitt customer, always a 
Bernard-Hewitt customer. 
Thousands of business and professional 
men, college men, men in all walks of life 
the country over, wear and enjoy Bernard- 
Hewitt fine made-to-measure clothes. We 
want you too, as a regular customer, and, 
as a special inducement to secure your first 2am 
order, will line your suit with a guaranteed 


$4 SATIN FREE 































LINING 


This suit is strictly hand-tailored to your indi- 
vidual measure, from the very finest all-wool 
blue, light blue, black or gray serge, in any of 
the latest styles you may select and by the very 
best tailors in this whole city. 

If you don’t care for a serge suit, our Fall cata- 
log, which we will send, contains generous sam- 
ples of the latest fabrics, plain and fancy mixtures 
($15.00 to $32.50), unusual values all. The satin 
lining goes with any selection. 

All we ask is that you make a trial of our system, 
that you learn how easy it is to take your own 
measure and save money on every suit. We take 
all the risk, you none, for this is our 


GUARANTEE ona 


10 
Complete Satisfaction or Refund of Money $ 


unless you are more than pleased in every particular—in fit—in style—in workmanship and 
materials. Could anything be fairer? Write to-day—wear tailor-made clothes of exceptional 


SEND TODAY #7 OUR BIG BOOK 


COPY OF 


Our big new Fall Book is ready for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens—also lowest 
prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide to correct and economical 
clothes buying. Mail coupon above or send postcard for your copy. 
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THE FATE OF GERMANY 
DEPENDS UPON THE 
POTATO 


F, after all the care and preparation 
and training that Germany has 
given to her army during the past 

forty years and more, it should turn 
out now that a question of potatoes is 
to be the means of her undoing, it 
would be a queer but interesting com- 
mentary upon the value of the purely 
military kind of preparedness which 
has ridden Germany like a nightmare 
for so many years. But, says Oscar 
King Davis in the N. Y. Times, it may 
certainly prove to be potatoes that Ger- 
many needs, and for lack of which she 
fails, rather than for lack of men or 
guns or other munitions. It is on the 
potato behind the man behind the gun 
that the fate of Germany is rapidly 
coming to depend. 

This American correspondent, who 
returned from Germany with Ambas- 
sador Gerard, writes from first-hand 
knowledge and after a very recent~in- 
vestigation of food conditions in the 
German Empire. He found for pur- 
poses of comparison that prior to the 
war the consumption of potatoes ap- 
proximated three and one-half pounds 
per adult a day, or a little more than a 
pound per meal. It was about six me- 
dium-sized potatoes for every person 
in Germany for each meal, as estimated 
by Dr. Karl Helfferich, at present 
Finance Minister of Germany and 
Vice-Chancellor, one of the foremost 
economists of the empire. 

We read that just preceding the out- 
break of the war Germany produced 
more potatoes than any other country 
on earth, altho her production per acre 
was not so great as that of Belgium, 
for instance, which led the world. The 
German crop in 1913 was more than 
54,000,000 tons of potatoes; in 1914 it 
was 55,000,000 tons; in 1915, when the 
war was in full swing and agriculture 
felt the first effects of the withdrawal 
of men for field service, it still ex- 
ceeded 40,000,000 tons, or still enough 
to supply her population at the rate of 
the twenty-five pounds per capita per 
week estimated by Dr. Helfferich. But 


“Tt was the failure of the potato crop of 
1916 that brought Germany face to face 
with disaster in the winter that has just 
passed, and that caused the situation ex- 
isting in Berlin at the time of the rupture 
of our relations with Germany, when no 
potatoes at all were being served in the 
best hotels and restaurants there, and 
when householders were skirmishing as 
never before in order to get even a small 
portion of their allotted supply. 

“I believe another such failure this year 
will bring Germany to her knees irrespec- 
tive of any and every other cause. All 
else may go well, but without potatoes 
she will come down. With potatoes any 














of several other causes may bring her 
down or may not, as the case may be, but 
without potatoes she must fall. 

“The German potato crop of 1916 has 
not been entered in the published statis- 
tics of the empire. You will not find it 
in the. Statistical Year-Book for 1916. 
But that is only one of the numerous 
omissions from that interesting publica- 
tion. Instead of the 500 pages crammed 
with valuable facts which fill the year- 
book of 1915, there are only about 140 
pages in the annual for 1916, and most 
of those are taken up with statistics of 
prices that have nothing whatever to do 
with the events of the year, or where 
they are given to figures of production or 
consumption end their recital with dates 
anterior to the outbreak of war, or at 
latest go no further than the first months 
of the struggle. 

“Persistent and careful inquiry about 
the potato crop of 1916 brought me three 
different answers. One was that it 
amounted to 23,000,000 tons. Another 
estimate was 28,000,000 tons, and the third 
was 5,000,000 tons more, or 33,000,000. 
An acquaintance in the Food Office, who 
became semi-confidential on one occasion, 
admitted that the estimate of 23,000,000 
tons was very close to right. I suspect 
that if it erred in any way it was on the 
liberal side.” 


Furthermore, it was not merely that 
the 1916 crop fell alarmingly in quan- 
tity, but it was exceptionally poor in 
quality and has not been keeping well, 
says Mr. Davis. The growing season 
last year was one of constant rain and, 


we read, vast quantities of potatoes 


were cachéd while in a soggy condi- 
tion. 





MEXICO PERFORMS A RE- 
MARKABLE FINANCIAL FEAT 


NE of the most remarkable of 

the many noteworthy occur- 

rences in connection with the 
Mexican revolution, and one which sets 
at naught all previously held ideas upon 
the subject, has been the sudden and 
quiet substitution of coin for paper as 
the circulating medium, and the entire 
disappearance of the latter. This has 
come about automatically and without 
previous action or expressed intent on 
the part of the government, the disap- 
pearance of the paper and the appear- 
ance of gold and silver occurring in 
less than a week. 

It has always been held as a principle 
of finance that when there are two 
classes of circulating mediums, one of 
greater value than the other, the for- 
mer is always bound to disappear in 
favor of the latter. That is to say, if 
paper not immediately exchangeable at 
par for specie and coin are in existence, 
the coin must disappear. This was the 
case in the United States at the out- 
break of the Civil War, and it has been 


the invariable experience of every | 


country when the attempt has been 





made to issue paper currency which 
was not redeemable at its face value 
upon demand. 

Reviewing the currency situation of 
the past four years in Mexico, preced- 
ing the “miraculous” resumption of 
specie payments, the Mexican Review 
observes that for the first time in Mex- 
ican history a successful conclusion has 
been attained by a revolution which be- 
gan without money or munitions, which 
was prosecuted on the basis of paper 
carrying no promise of redemption and 
founded solely on the word of the 


HOW MEXICO IS KEEPING ALIVE FINANCIALLY 





revolutionists. Always previously there 
had been sufficient coin available for 
such purposes; but when Carranza and 
his “scant hundred men” began their 
opposition to Huerta, we read, they had 
no resources of any kind. Driven by 
necessity, the revolutionists began to 
issue paper money about as rapidly as 
the presses could work. Chaos resulted. 
Says the Review: 

“In Mexico City the rate of exchange 
depended altogether upon the necessity of 
the person seeking gold or its equivalent 
wherewith to meet foreign liabilities. Dur- 
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*‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service”’ 


No lamps can ever be marked 


MAZDA unless they embody 
MAZDA Service standards of 


excellence 





General Electric C 





The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to evllect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 
progress and developments in the art of incandescent 
tmp manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 


y at Sch dy. 





The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trademark is the property 
of the General Electric Company. 
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COMPLETE ORATIONS, ESSAYS, AND DEBATES— $3.00 


Ten-minute original addresses, debates and essays on any subject 
prepared on special order. Prices of longer addresses, lectures, etc., 
sent on request. Send full instructions with order. Five-minute 
addresses one dollar. 


National Literary Bureau, 485 F Street, S. W., Washington, D.C. 


Hernia Need Not 
Keep You From 

our 
Favorite 
Sport 


OES your rup- 

D ture bar you 
from the exer- ‘4 

cise which you used » 
to enjoy when phys- 
ically sound? ’ 
There is a way by which 
you can enjoy the sports 
now denied you. It will 
he found in the Brooks. 
Rupture Appliance. Many 
a ruptured person, with this aid, is follow- 
in’, practically all of the pursuits of an 
entirely well individual. 
Becausethe Brooks Rupture Appliance is made to 
the individual measure of the wearer, it fits per- 
fectly. Because it fits perfectly it Rives complete sup- 
port to the inj portions, permitting one to enjo 
any exercise not too violent. Because of its soft 


pneumatic cushion, it adheres to the flesh and slip- 
ping is impossible- 


Ordered by War Department 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance has been ordered 
for the Past nine years by the United States Depart- 
ment of War. e Surgeon-General in referring to 
the Appliance states that the Examining Surgeons 
have “certified in each case that the Appliance was 
satisfactory.” Hundreds of Brooks Rupture Appli- 
ances have been sold to the War Department, But 
never has one been returned to us as unsatisfactory. 
It will be very easy for you to obtain one of these 
appliances on free trial to test its worth. If you are 
not entirely satisfied with it your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. And the price you will find to 
be remarkably low. Remember, we are a sanitarium, 
not a factory. 


Use the coupon. Use it now. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
ae seweenoe OO 
291 State Street Marshall, Mich., U.S. A. 


I should like to receive, in a plain wrapper and without 
ghligating myself in any way, full details concerning the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance. 
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ing the period of wild speculation and 
artificial depression of nominal values as 
expressed in gold, the purchasing power 
of the paper was many times its exchange 
value. Foreigners in receipt of gold 
salaries found that their living expenses 
had never been so low. Indeed, it was 
scarcely believable that so small an amount 
of gold could be made to defray all ex- 
penses. Rents, provisions, hotel charges, 
restaurant prices were not more than one- 
eighth to one-tenth of their former stand- 
ard in gold. The paper equivalent of ten 
or fifteen cents in gold paid for a meal 
that formerly cost from one to two dol- 
lars. Two dollars and a half in gold paid 
the monthly rental of an-apartment or 
rooms that had cost $20 or $25, and so on 
through the entire list of living expenses. 
This was a demonstration of the fact that 
the exchange value of the paper was pure- 
ly artificial and subject to no law except 
the caprice of the bankers and money 
changers. ... 

“In sheer self-defense, dealers in the 
necessaries of life then began establishing 
two prices for their goods—one in paper 
and the other in national specie. The first 
was very high and the other correspond- 
ingly low. People in receipt of wages and 
salaries which were paid solely in paper 
found themselves unable to meet the 
prices demanded in that medium. A day’s 
wages were not sufficient to purchase the 
materials for a single meal for one per- 
SOM... + < 

“As a measure of necessity the employ- 
ers acceded to the demands of their em- 
ployees and began paying a part of their 
earnings in coin, which went at once into 
general circulation. It was impossible to 
hoard it, since it was needed to defray the 
daily expenses of sustenance. Conse- 
quently it remained in sight and was free- 
ly passed from hand to hand.” 
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Following the example of private 
employers, the government saw the 
wisdom of paying all employees a por- 
tion of their earnings in specie, and “in 
less than a week the paper had disap- 
peared from the channels of commerce 
and its place was taken by gold and 
silver coin.” The change was the re- 
sult of spontaneous movement on the 
part of the people, without interference 
by the government or the banks. To 
quote further: 


“The national mint was then put into 
the fullest possible operation and began 
turning out over half a million dollars 
daily, which went at once into circulation. 
The clink of coin was heard on every 
hand. It is a fact that there is more gold 
in circulation at the present time than 
ever before the revolution, while the 
streets of the capital city present the same 
sights so familiar in San Francisco during 
the old ‘steamer days’—men passing along 
the public thorofares carrying great sacks 
of gold and silver coin on their shoulders 
as they go from place to place, liquidating 
their obligations.” 


All of which encourages the Mexi- 
can Review to believe that “if left alone 
long enough Mexico can rehabilitate 
her own finances from her own re- 
sources.” The success of the govern- 
ment in substituting coin for paper cur- 
rency is advanced as evidence in denial 
of the assertion, widely published and 
generally credited, that the country is 
penniless, with no immediately avail- 
able resources, and on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 





HOW THE SHIPYARDS ARE SPEEDING UP 
TO CHALLENGE THE U-BOATS 


T costs Germany $50,000 on an aver- 
- for each successful shot fired 

from a submarine. Each submarine, 
it is stated, carries from twelve to six- 
teen torpedoes each time she sets out 
afresh from her base. Naval statistics 
show that three out of four torpedoes 
miss fire, and that a single average 
voyage of a U-boat costs about $200,- 
000. From which we get the average 
cost of $50,000 for each successfully 
fired torpedo. Furthermore, it is ar- 
gued by those who plan to build a 
gigantic fleet of small wooden ships 
to run the U-boat gantlet, if it costs 
the Kaiser all this money to carry on 
his ruthless submarine campaign, why 
not compel him to fire each $50,000 
shot at a $300,000 ship instead of at 
one which costs $2,000,000? 

Ten little ships, each of 3,000 tons 
burden, would carry as much cargo to 
hungry England or France as one big 
ship of 30,000 tons capacity; and in 
order to get that same amount of cargo 
sunk, the Teutons would have to make 
ten shots at a total cost of half a mil- 





lion dollars, with the chances decidedly 
against all ten ships being sunk. Ger- 
man submarine marksmanship is re- 
ported to have deteriorated since the 
days of its greatest successes. 

Discussing this so-called Eustis- 
Clark plan, as opposed to the Goethals 
plan which is in favor of the construc- 
tion of steel ships, Edward Hunger- 
ford points out in Everybody’s that, as 
a matter of fact, less than two per 
cent. of the shipping sunk in the pres- 
ent war has been sunk by submarine 
torpedoes. Gunfire, from the U-boat 
decks, has been the greatest destruc- 
tive agent. 

Mr. Hungerford has been visiting 
nearly all the shipyards of the coun- 
try, and gives an inspiring report of 
what is going on in them despite the 
upheaval that has occurred in ‘the 
Shipping Board. After picturing the 
wooden ship- building activities in 
Maine, he goes on to say: 


“Come south from Maine, forget Bath 
and Rockland bursting into prosperity, 




















and Thomaston and Camden awake, and 
even sleepy Bucksport and sleepier Wis- 
casset dreaming of building ships again. 
Come away past Massachusetts, which 
to-day not only dreams of building ves- 
sels but actually has them upon the ways. 
Here is Noank, a Connecticut town which 
is turning out wooden ships upon a rapid 
and a standardized plan. And after they 
are built upon the shore at Noank and 
then ‘gone over’ into the water, they are 
towed around to ancient Mystic, where 
they are fitted with spars and sails and 
tackle and all that with them goes. 

“Still farther south they are building 
ships upon both shores of the extreme 
lower reaches of the Delaware—where 
seemingly it is more like the open seas 
than any flowing river. More ships upon 
Chesapeake Bay. Still more upon the 
well-protected tidal water that follows 
the Atlantic Coast inside of Hatteras 
and past both of the Carolinas. A big 
wooden shipyard has been started at 
Jacksonville and another at Pensacola. 

“Now we are in the Gulf, and yet ship- 
building activity only grows the greater. 
...In the neighborhood of Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle nearly a hundred 
wooden ships are under construction, 
with an approximate gross tonnage of 
200,000... . For more than thirty miles, 
between Philadelphia and Wilmington, 
the once quiet, peaceful Delaware is now 
the scene of ceaseless activity both day 
and night. In this thirty-mile stretch 
there is to-day more building of ships 
than at any other point in the world— 
not even excepting that Clyde which flows 
down past Glasgow and so on out of Scot- 
land. A dozen great concerns —long- 
established ones, such as the New York 
Ship-Building Company, William Cramp 
& Sons, Harlan & Hollingsworth, Pusey 
& Jones—are vying with one another and 
with newer comers, such as the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Chester, and the Sun Ship- 
Building Companies, in turning out new 
merchant ships. 


*SON fact, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia there are to-day 
almost a full hundred ships, together 

representing more than 530,000 tons of 
merchant shipping, either on the ways or 
soon to be started. They range in size 
from 2,500 tons to 12,500 tons cargo ca- 
pacity, and more than half of them were 
designed to be placed under foreign 
registry when completed. 

“The yard to which I was finally ad- 
mitted, after a very rigorous examina- 
tion and an absolute barring of my came- 
ra, has twenty-nine merchant ships under 
construction —in dead-weight running 
from 4,000 to 12,500 tons each. It is a 
genuinely tremendous plant. But I was 
chiefly interested in it because of the 
statement that it had made to the United 
States Shipping Board. It had heard 
that an ironmaster up in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, who has been a real genius 
in the construction of both guns and ar- 
mament, had promised to deliver one 
hundred 10,000-ton standardized cargo 
ships within sixteen months. The iron- 
master in actual fact is already turning 
nearly a ship a week out of his water- 
side yard over in New England. 










“J think that we can do a little better 
than that,’ then said the guiding genius 
of this big shipyard upon the Delaware. 
‘Six months after contracts are signed 
we can deliver the first 9,000-ton pattern 
steamer; thereafter we can deliver an ex- 
actly similar ship each twenty-four hours, 
for an indefinite period.’ 

“What manner of place was it that 
could make such a promise and expect 
to live up to it? Curiosity was whetted. 
And curiosity saw 4,600 men in a sprawl- 
ing yard building great ships. In Bath 
the ships were built in the open; and the 
promptness of their completion was not 
a little dependent upon favorable weather 
conditions. But how could one hope to 
launch a sizable schooner out of a shed, 
to say nothing of a stately ship like the 
Maine? 

“Yet here within sight of Philadelphia 
itself greater ships than the Maine were 
being fabricated, and under cover. Work 
upon them went forward in every sort 


AN EPIC OF SHIP-BUILDING 
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of weather at every season of the year. 
The sunshine would never fall full upon 
them until the great occasion came and 
they slipped from shore out into the roily 
water of the river. There were five of 
these great houses over the launchways, 
side by side, and beyond them workmen 
were preparing foundations for other 
structures of the same sort.” 


Meanwhile, all this activity means a 
tremendous consumption of steel, and 
it is the opinion of Cass Gilbert, the 
architect, writing in the New York 
Times, that “if it be true that the use 
of metal for buildings in the United 
States limits the amount available for 
war purposes, the buildings should stop 
and the ships go on.” He adds: 


“There are hundreds of buildings erect- 
ed in this country every year which could 
be just as well erected without steel, and 
in hundreds of others the amount of steel 
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Clean with ease 


Do away with the chief cause of labor in your home by 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


It is always and instantly ready to do your cleaning. Reaches all corners, 
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and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $175 up. Price 


816-822 
Chicago 








Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers andAMERICAN Radiators 


does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 
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company as one of their executors.” 


Downtown Office 
16 Wall St. 
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= 
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A Supreme Court Justice Emphasizes 
eed of Trust Company Trusteeship 


“BECAUSE the estate is so large, I deem it necessary to join with him 
in its management a responsible trust company. The practice seems 
to be now uniform among men of large properties to designate a trust 


(A Supreme Court Justice made this statement when appointing a trust 
company to act jointly with an individual in the management of an estate.) 


The Bankers Trust Company is designated as executor 
and trustee under will by many “men of large properties,” 
as well as by many persons of only moderate wealth, who 
realize that under this Company’s efficient management, 
the best interests of their heirs will be scrupulously guarded. 
The highly specialized service of this Company costs no 
more than the service of anindividual. Write for information. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


2sources over $350,000,000 


Astor Trust Office 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. 


New York City 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Ourentire stock of latest models is offered 
at special prices for the summer only. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
year. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 

Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. ¥. 
The University of Chicago 
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S For detailed in- 
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26th Year U.ofC. (Div.7)Chicago, II. mischsi Tower 
should write for new | 


MEN OF IDEAS “Lists of Needed In- | 


ventions,” Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Pat- 
ent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D.C. 
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Guaranteed First 
Mortgage Bonds 


NETTING 7% 


Denominations, $500 & $1000 
maturing in five years. 


Secured by real estate improved 
with new residences and apart- 
ment buildings. 


Value of security over twice entire 
loan. 


Payment of principal and interest 
guaranteed by a widely known 
corporation, with large estab- 
lished earnings. 

Strongly recommended by us. 


Send for Circular No. 997T. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


(A516) 
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practice. 
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could be greatly reduced. An enormous 
tonnage could be saved if reinforced con- 
crete, masonry, or other material was 
used. Practically all buildings of moder- 
ate height can be erected without the use 
of large quantities of structural steel. 
Reinforced concrete or old-fashioned 
masonry can take its place, and for a 
time at least we could well forego the 
erection of buildings of excessive height.” 


NOW FOR THE ALLIGATOR 
AS A NEW INDUSTRIAL 
WAR BABY 


T the prevailing price of lcather, 
A it is not surprising to learn that 
the hunting of alligators and 
the tanning and marketing of their 
hides is one of the infant industries 
that -have been enormously stimulated 
by the war. It comes more as a sur- 
prise, however, to be informed that the 
alligator-skin business of the world is 
controlled by a firm in Newark, New 
Jersey, which buys eighty to ninety per 
cent. of the American production, and 
that the demand for alligator skins is 
now so great in this country that it is 
the custom of the tanners to snap them 
up by the ship-load “without haggling 
over prices or inspection of cargoes.” 
On the other hand, the Scientific 
American points out as a curious fact 
that repeated efforts of shippers to 
attract European tanners have been 
fruitless. Trial consignments have suc- 
cessively been sent to London, Bel- 
gium, France, Austria and Germany, 
the resulting sales scarcely paying ex- 
penses. Nevertheless, foreign manu- 
facturers of fine leather goods annually 
buy large quantities of alligator leather 
from American tanners. 

Prior to 1910, we read, one American 
concern had a corner on _alligator- 
hunting in South America, notably on 
the banks of the Amazon, Orinoco, 
Paraguay and Magdalena rivers; but, 
its concessions having then expired, 
the business of hunting the saurians 
has since been open to all. The result 
has been that thousands of Indian 
hunters are now engaged regularly in 
the chase, and a situation has devel- 
oped that compares in many ways to 
the old buffalo-hunting days in this 
country, with the following difference: 


m HERE seems to be no likelihood 
of the extinction of these reptiles, 
whatever slaughter is carried on, 

as every full-grown female is said to lay 

about one hundred eggs in a year. Alli- 
gator hunting is carried on along the 

Magdalena River from December to April 

and in July and August. During these 

rainless months the streams subside, drain- 
ing the great alluvial plains which border 
the main stream. The alligators, which 
rushed out onto the inundated flats dur- 
ing the previous swelling of the river, 
crowd back through the connecting 
branches and channels, where the Indian 
hunters slaughter them in large numbers, 




















spearing them and hauling them out on 
the banks, where they are stunned and 
then beheaded with long-handled axes. 
Rifles are not used owing to the prohibi- 
tion of the use of firearms, except shot- 
guns. Hundreds of alligators are also 
left stuck in the deep slime left by the 
receding waters, over which their short 
legs will not drag their heavy bodies. 
The animals are not molested in the main 
stream, as the swift current and dcep 
water afford them easy means of escape. 
If a practical trap could be devised the 
alligators could be easily and profitably 
caught by hundreds on the sandy beaches 
as they crawl out to sleep or bask in the 
sun. Only green-salted skins are used 
by the tanners, as the stiff, sun-dried 
skins are worthless.” 


The process of tanning is described 


as being easier and more economical | 


than that of tanning other skins. A 
simple apparatus that rapidly works a 
two-inch agate stone with a backward 
and forward motion is all that is neces- 
‘sary to impart to the skins a beautiful 
gloss that no artificial japanning or 
varnishing can imitate. The increased 
trade in alligator skins during the past 
two years has also resulted in develop- 
ing a large and profitable business in 
the by-products. The skin scrapings, 
for instance, can be used for making 
glue; the teeth, a perfectly white ivory 
of medium hardness, can be worked 
into an endless variety of small arti- 
cles; the grease, which constitutes a 
large part of the body, gives a fine 
yellow oil, resembling cod-liver oil, and 
is widely used among the natives for 
pulmonary diseases. 


NIAGARA DRAFTED TO DO 
HER BIT IN THE WAR 


IAGARA FALLS has gone into 
N the war! The idea of the famous 

mass of waters being drafted 
and doing its bit in the cause which 
America has entered to “make the 
world safe for democracy” may appear 
incongruous on the surface, but we 
are informed by William J. Showalter, 
in the National Geographic Magazine, 
that Niagara is so emphatically in the 
war that the “very scales of victory 
may be turned by the weight it throws 
into the balance.” Already “it has 


lengthened the lives of big guns; mul- | 
tiplied the power and number of shells; | 


it is standing guard over every mile 
of American war-carrying railroad 
track, and is protecting every engine- 
axle and car-wheel from failure in the 
rush of material to the front.” 

The story of the réle Niagara is 
playing in the world-conflict is a sort 
of epic in the history of war. »Twen- 
ty-seven years ago certain manufac- 
turers, seeing the tremendous amount 
of power going to waste where the 
waters of Superior, Michigan, Huron 





WHAT NIAGARA IS DOING TO CRUSH GERMANY 


and Erie leap from lake level toward 
sea level, undertook the installation of 
a great hydro-electric plant at Niagara. 
Later other power-developing interests 
entered the field, and then began a 
legislative and diplomatic war between 
those who would utilize some of the 
power of Niagara and those who 
would keep it untouched by the un- 
sentimental hand of commercialism. 
Finally the Canadian and United States 
governments made a treaty regulating 
the amount of water that could be 
diverted for power purposes: Canada 
has used her share to the last second- 
foot, we read, but the United States 
has never permitted the utilization of 
a considerable portion of the American 
falls. But for the part used there has 
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been rendered one of the most remark- 
able accounts of stewardship in the 
history of commercial progress. The 
cheap power obtained has made Ni- 
agara a laboratory where great ideas 
are transformed into nation-building 
enterprizes. Says Mr. Showalter: 


“When Niagara power was first de- 
veloped efforts to make artificial grind- 
ing materials were proving a failure be- 
cause of a lack of electric current at a 
price the new venture could afford to 
pay. Those who backed the process there- 
upon went to Niagara Falls, set up a 
plant and founded the artificial abrasive 
industry. How much its success means 
to America cannot be overestimated. 

“Take the grinding machinery out of 
the automobile factories, remove it from 
the munition plants, eliminate it from the 





The Dictaphone is safe 
from conscription 


But your workersarenot. Right nowthey 
are calling your executives and office people. 


This shortage is a very real thing—it is 
more, it is aserious fact. All right. Hundreds 
of other business men are not waiting until 
the shortage becomes serious. . 


They are insuring efficiency in their office. 


They are dictating to The Dictaphone. 


The 


Dictaphone experts will tell you how best to 
apply it—how to insure maximum production 
with a reduced force. 


 DICTAPAVNE 
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GET YOUR 
FORD AWAY 
LIKE THE 
WINGS OF 
THE WIND 


that Ford of 
yours with a New 
Stromberg Carburetor 
Then there’ll be no more 
pottering around “mussy” 
priming or hard heavy cranking. 


The New 
Stromberg Carburetor 


FOR FORDS 
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guarantees quick, sure, easy starting in any 
weather. Gives the richest of gas mixtures and 


gives it quick. 


Shoots this highly combust- 


ible vapor into the motor—then at first sign of a 
spark “ofi it goes.” You get immediate action, 


No hanging fire. 


No warming-up “exercises.” 


You’re away like the wings of the wind—from a 


standstill up to the highest speed that can be h 


ad 


—Iin ajiffy. And you get the best “run for your 


money.” Most milcs per gallon. 


No waste. The 


New Stromberg utilizes every particle of gas 
power and doesn’t lose an ounce of it while giv- 


ing you top speed and greatest acceleration. 


It hasestablished and holds by many miles and 
minutes te world’s greatest Ford economy and 


speed records. Wonderful feats made under 
ordinary conditions. Results you can secure. 
Put ittoatest. Norisk. 10-day, moncy- 
back trial. Order direct from this ad— 
enclosing @18 to cover cost, or write 
for full particulars and descriptive 
matter, To-day. 


STROMBERG MOTOR 
DEVICES CO. 
Dept. 940, 64 E. 25th St 
Mi Chicago . 
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Free Tri Piedmont 


Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of 90 styles 
and designs senton 15 days’ free trial. We 
pay thefreight. 4 Piedmont protects furs, woolens and 
sea s from moths, mice, dust and damp, Distinctly 
eautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. 





Reduced 
Factory 
Prices. 
Freight 
Prepaid. 








Finest Xmas, wedding or birthday gift at greatsaving. Write to-day 
Jor our great catalog and reduced prices—all postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR OHEST CO., Dept. 95, Statesville, N. C. 








locomotive works, car-foundries and ma- 
chine-shops of the country, and you would 
paralyze our whole industrial system. 
And that would have happened ere now 
had not Niagara’s artificial abrasives 
stepped in to save the day when the war 
shut out our natural supply of emery and 
corundum from Asia Minor. 

“There is not a bearing in our auto- 
mobiles but is ground on Niagara-made 
grindstones; crankshafts are roughened 
and finished with them, pistons and cyl- 
inders are made true, camshafts likewise, 
and a hundred critical parts of every 
car, whether of the cheapest or the most 
expensive make. It would be impossible 
to build anything of tool steel on a com- 
mercial basis without Niagara’s abrasives. 

“No shell goes to Europe whose nose 
has not been ground into shape on Ni- 
agara-made grindstones. Likewise it is 
Niagara’s abrasives that have done more 
than any one other thing to master the 
‘hot box,’ that béte noire of the Amer- 
ican railroad man and the worst enemy 
of schedule-time train-transportation the 
world around.” 


But Niagara’s part in the war does 
not end with the story of abrasives. 
The story of ferro-silicon is another 
illustration of how the great rush of 
waters is transmuted into power: 


“Last year this country made more 
steel than the whole world produced when 
William McKinley became president of 
the United States. Nearly three-fourths 
of that steel was made by the open-hearth 
process, and ferro-silicon was used as a 
deoxidizer, to purify it by driving out 
the oxygen. Furthermore, in the making 
of big steel castings that alloy is prac- 
tically indispensable in the elimination of 
blow-holes. 

“The entire ferro-silicon industry, prac- 
tically, is centered at Niagara, which thus 
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gives pure steel and sound castings as an- 
other part of America’s contribution to 
the cause of Allied victory. Every con- 
tract for shell-steel that has been made 
in two years calls for a content of ferro- 
silicon. 

“There is another alloy of iron indis- 
pensable in war, and well-nigh so in 
twentieth-century peace—ferro-chromium. 
This is the alloy which gives that peculiar 
hardness to steel which makes it resistant 
almost beyond human conception. 

“America has been able to turn out 
munitions with a rapidity that has as- 
tonished the world and even ourselves, 
because through Niagara’s influence the 
high-speed tool reached an unprecedented 
development in days of peace. 

“It was the touch of Niagara that 
transformed aluminum from a laboratory 
curiosity into one of the most essential 
of all the minor metals, one with which 
it would now be difficult to dispense, and 
which has been power to the Allied arm 
in the European war... . 

“Engineers who know every phase of 
the processes of automobile manufacture 
declare that if it had not been for these 
abrasives and alloys every motor-car fac- 
tory in America would have had to slow 
down to one-fifth of its normal produc- 
tion when the war broke out.” 


But Niagara does: not stop with 
these things. In the interests of pure 
water, Niagara comes forward with 
chlorine, or an allied product. A gal- 
lon of it will kill all the germs in a 
day’s drinking water of a city like 
Washington. 

All these things. Niagara has been 
able to do without detracting materi- 
ally from its beauty and without ex- 
hausting the amount of water au- 
thorized by the Canadian - American 
treaty. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 202) 


PotiticaAL AND SoctaL History oF MopeErN 
Europe. By Carlton J. Hayes, Assoc. 
Prof. of History in Columbia Univ. 
Traces the great underlying causes of the 


present war, from 1500 to 1915. Two 
vols., $4.25. Macmillan. 
PRESIDENT WILtson FroM AN ENGLISH 


Point oF View. By H. Wilson Harris. 
An attempt to state the plain facts of the 
President’s life and to represent fairly 
what Fnglishmen who have tried to un- 
derstand America think of America. 
$1.75. Stokes. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’s GREAT SPEECHES, AND 
OtHer History-Maxkinc DocuMen7s. 
Thirty of President Wilson’s speeches and 
thirty-two of his diplomatic letters and 
documents. $1.00. Stanton & Van Vliet, 
Chicago. 

REBIRTH OF Russia. By Isaac F. Marcos- 
son. The only first-hand account of the 
Russian Revolution published, so far, in 
the U. S. With portraits of Kerensky, 
Lvoff, Milyukoff and photographs of rev- 
olutionary scenes. $1.25. Lane. 

Sea Power. By Archibald Hurd. A com- 
pact summary of the relation of sea 
power to the historical development of 
Europe, written by one of the chief Brit- 


ish authorities on Naval History. $0.75. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 

Spirit INTERCOURSE: ITS THEORY AND 
Practice. By J. Hewat McKenzie. The 





latest word on Spiritualism, by an English 


authority. Describes “first steps in the 
science of spirit intercourse.” $1.50. 
Kennerley. 


Tue, Arr Man. By Francis A. Collins. A 
popular book of information and entertain- 
ment in the field in which America will 
give her most dramatic demonstration of 
power in the world-war. $1.30. Century. 


THE NaTIONAL BEING: SOME THOUGHTS ON 
AN IrtsH Portty. By AE. Deals with 
the future of Ireland, setting forth a plan 
for an economic reorganization. $1.35. 
Macmillan. 


THE Wortp 1n FERMENT. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Comment on the world 


war and America’s part in it, by the 
President of Columbia Univ. $1.25. 
Scribner. 

TuHorEAu: AS REMEMBERED BY A YOUNG 
Frrenp. By Edward Waldo Emerson. 
Recollections of the author of “Walden” 


by a,son of Ralph Waldo Emerson. In- 
cludes recollections of many of the Con- 
cord people who knew Thoreau best. 


$1.25. Houghton, Mifflin. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WitH TuoreEaAv. Ed. 
by Herbert W. Gleason. Passages from 
Thoreau’s writings descriptive of New 
England in the four seasons of the year. 
$3.00. Houghton, Mifflin. 














To Mexico WitnH Scott. Prepared by 
Emma Jerome Blanchard. Letters of a 
soldier who went to Mexico with General 
Scott seventy years ago. $1.25. Harvard 
Univ. Press. 


TowaRDS THE Goat: A Woman’s LETTERS 
From THE Front. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. With int. by Theodore Roosevelt. 
A. sequel to Mrs. Ward’s war book, 
“England’s Effort,” and a graphic revela- 
tion of the verification at the front of the 
prophecy implied in the earlier book. 
$1.25. Scribner. 


TREITSCHKE: Pouitics. Tr. by Blanche 
Dugdale and Torben de Bille; with int. 
by Arthur James Balfour and foreword by 
A. Lawrence Lowell. Expounds author’s 
fundamental doctrine that the aim of the 
state is to ‘acquire power, and draws con- 
clusion. Two vol., $7.00. Macmillan. 


WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION. By J. E. 
Rhodes, 2d. Discusses industrial acci- 
dents and accident insurance, and gives 
history of the Workmen’s Compensation 
movement in this country. $1.50. Mac- 
millan. 


YouTH AND THE Nation: A GuIDE TO SER- 
vice. With Int. by Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, Ph.D., LL.D. Calls youth to 
participation in the war against disease, 
economic injustice and man's inhumanity 
to man. $1.25. Macmillan. 


FICTION. 


BroMLEY NEIGHBORHOOD. By Alice Brown. 
Reflects vital influence of the war on a 
typical New England country neighbor- 
hood. $1.50. Macmillan. 


CuristTinE. By Alice Cholmondeley. This 
story of an English girl in Germany 
reveals the great war from a new angle. 
$1.25. Macmillan. 


Day and Nicut Stories. By Algernon 
Blackwood. Grotesque and unusual tales 
by a master of the mystical. $1.50. 
Dutton. 


HELEN OF Four Gates. By an Ex-Mill-Girl. 
A tense study of woman’s life and love 
in a secluded corner of a countryside. 
Praised by Thomas Hardy. $1.50. Dut- 
ton. . 


His Own Country. By Paul Kester. A 
Southern novel, dealing with the race 
auestion. $1.50. Bobbs, Merrill. 


Jap Herron. A novel written from a ouija- 
board. Kennerley. 


MarTIE THE Unconguerep. By Kathleen 
Norris. Story of a California woman, of 
her love affairs and of her struggle 
for independent self-expression. $1.35. 
Doubleday, Page. 


THe Ficgutinc Men. By Alden Brooks. 
Stories dealing with the various nation- 
alities in the war. The author was war 
correspondent for the N. Y. Times and 
later an American ambulance driver. 
$1.25.» Scribner. 


Tue House WitH THE MEZZANINE, AND 
Otnuer Stories. By Anton Tchekoff. Tr. 
by S. S. Koteliansky and Gilbert Cannan. 
$1.35. Scribner. 


THe MAstTer OF THE Hits. By Sarah 
Johnson Cocke. A story of the life of 
Georgia mountaineers before the Civil 
War. $1.50. Dutton. 


THe New Cartuace. By Georges Ech- 
houd. Tr. by Lloyd Morris. A novel of 
Antwerp by Belgium's leading novelist. 
$1.50. Duffield. 


THe Rip oF THE Man. By Charles Rann 
Kennedy. A play dealing with the woman 
question. Appiies the old story of the 
Garden of Eden, the Tree of Knowledge, 
and the Serpent to a group of seven per- 
sons, who, gathered in a courtyard of a 
villa, overlooking the sea, in an island of 
the Aegean, constitute the dramatis per- 
sone. $1.30. Harper. 


Unperstoop Betsy. By Dorothy Canfield. 
Study of the growth of character and 
of self-reliance in a New England child. 
$1.30. Holt. 
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He Lost His Enthusiasm. 


The worried countenance of the bride- 
groom disturbed the best man. Tiptoeing up 
the aisle, he whispered: 

“What’s the matter, Jock? Hae ye lost 
the ring?” 

“No,” blurted out the unhappy Jock, “the 
ring’s safe eno’. But, mon, I’ve lost ma 
enthusiasm.” 





The Favorite Author of the Feeble- 
Minded. ‘ 


Kate Douglas Wiggin, according to the 
San Francisco Argonaut, is said to have a 
letter which she received from the superin- 
tendent of a home for the feeble-minded. 
The superintendent spoke in glowing terms 
of the pleasure with which the “inmates” 
had read her little book, ““Marm Lisa,” and 





The Lazy Muscles That 


Cause Constipation 


By R. H. SINCLAIR 


It is now agreed by all of the great 
authorities that constipation is not a 
disorder of the stomach or even of 
the small intestine, but of the large 
intestine or colon. 

Under normal conditions, this large 
colon, which is about five feet long 
and shaped like a horseshoe, extracts 
the liquids from the waste matter en- 
trusted to its care and promptly passes 
the residue on. 

But unfortunately, due to our seden- 
tary lives, the colon has gradually be- 
come so lazy from lack of exercise, 
that it is unable to perform its func- 
tions. 

If we were able to live outdoors 
and to exercise vigorously every day, 
our colons would handle their work 
properly; for exercise is the greatest 
and most satisfactory colon stimulant 
known. 

To most of us, sufficient daily exer- 
cise, however, is not possible. We 
have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion. Instead, we dose ourselves with 
laxative drugs, mineral waters, and 
other nostrums, with the result that, 
while we get femporary relief, we not 
only aggravate the condition, but find 
that repetitions of the same dose later 
fail to produce results. 

But relief, even when obtained, is 
not sufficient. To maintain health and 
efficiency, it is absolutely of para- 
mount importance to create and main- 
tain, day in,and day out, freedom from 
intestinal’ poisons; and this is impos- 
sible with laxatives. 

There is a new way, however, to 
keep the colon sweet and clean~a way 
which has the same effect as vigorous 
exercise, yet without the inconvenience 
or time-consuming features of exer- 
cise. And the results are even better 
because the treatment is localized. 

The principle upon which this new 


method is founded is the same as that 
used in massage. We all know that 
massage has the same effect as exer- 
cise —it stimulates the nerves and 
strengthens the muscles. Colon mas- 
sage as practiced by osteopaths has 
proved wonderfully effective. 

This new method of massaging the 
colon involves the use of a device 
called the Kolon Motor—a mechanical 
masseur, the face of which is shaped 
to fit over the colon when placed 
against the abdomen. You merely put 
the Kolon Motor on a door or wall, 
lean up against it and turn the handle 
for a few moments. The face rotates 
with a scientific waving motion which 
immediately stimulates the colon and 
causes proper functioning. A couple 
of minutes in the morning each day is 
all that is required and unless your 
experience is different from the hun- 
dreds of other users you will feel like 
a new person after the very first ap- 
plication. 

Before the Kolon Motor was offered to 
the public a number of well-known phy- 
sicians were acquainted with its merits 
and used it in their practise. Without 
exception the results were most gratify- 
ing-—in fact, every physician who has 
tested the Kolon Motor endorses it most 
highly. 

Martin’s Method, Incorporated, Dept. 
409, 105 East 30th Street, New York, has 
prepared a booklet called Colon Clean- 
liness, which they will be pleased to send 
gratis to all readers of this magazine. In 
this booklet the Kolon Motor is clearly 
illustrated and its application shown. It 
also contains a scientific discussion of 
auto-intoxication, and explains why and 
how the Kolon Motor produces such as- 
sured results. Letters from well-known 
physicians relating their experience with 
the Kolon Motor also form a part of the 
book. 

There may be some who scoff at the 
idea of colon hygiene and its direct rela- 
tion to health and efficiency, but the 
wiser ones will write for this free book 
and learn what this wonderful device is 
accomplishing for so many others. 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR SEPTEMBER 


WHO’S WHO IN MUSIC 


Edited by César Saerchinger, Managing Editor “‘Art of Masic’’ 


An International Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Musicians, and a Record of 
Contemporary Musical Activity 


Will contain the biographical and professional records of over 5,000 
men and women at present identified with musical affairs in America 
and Europe, including composers, vocalists, instrumentalists, con- 
ductors, teachers, critics, authors, music patrons, managers, manu- 
facturers of instruments, inventors, publishers, etc. Will also 
contain a Geographical Index, a Ready-Reference Classified Index, 
Lists of Orchestras, Choral and other Musical Organizations in 








the United States, Lists of Conservatories and Colleges with Musical - 


Courses, and Statistical Tables epitomizirig the information con- 
tained in the book. 


OF IMMENSE VALUE TO EVERYONE 
CONNECTED WITH THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


COMPOSERS SINGERS 
CONDUCTORS PIANISTS 
VIOLINISTS TEACHERS 
ORGANISTS MUSICAL PATRONS 
STUDENTS MANAGERS 

MUSICAL EXECUTIVES REVIEWERS 
JOURNALISTS CRITICS 
HISTORIANS PUBLISHERS 


This work is absolutely new. It has been compiled from the 
most authoritative sources, and no pains or expense have been 
spared to make ‘it accurate and reliable in every detail. It not only 
fills a want that has long existed, but also marks the growing impor- 
tance of musical affairs in our national life. 


PRE-PUBLICATION OPPORTUNITY 
Order Now and Save $2.00 


The book is nearly completed and will shortly be on the press. 
It will contain about 600 pages, set in two columns, in clear type; 
printed on high-grade paper and substantially bound in green cloth. 
After publication the price will be $6.00; but advance orders will be 
entered at the special reduced price of $4.00 a copy, all charges pre- 
paid. Order immediately and secure the advantage of our pre-pub- 
lication offer. No money need be sent until notification that the 
volume is ready for delivery. 
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MUTT 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
65 West 36th Street, New York, N. Y. ; 

Please enter my order for a copy of WHO’S WHO IN MUSIC, 
your special pre-publication price of $4.00, all charges prepaid. (Price after 
publication, $6.00.) I agree to remit the amount specified ($4.00) on receipt 
of notification that the book is ready for delivery. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
65 WEST 36th’ STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ended thus: “In fact, madam, I think I may 
safely say that you are the favorite author 
of the feeble-minded.” 


He Begged to be Excused. 


An Italian, having applied for citizenship, 
was being examined in the naturalization 


court. We take this story from Everybody’s. 
“Who is the President of the United 
States ?” 
“Mr. Wils’.” 
“Who is the Vice-President ?” 
“Mr. Marsh’.” 


“If the President should die, who then 
would be President?” 
“Mr. Marsh’.” 
— you be President ?’ 
No.’ 


“ ‘Why? o” 
“Mister, you 'scuse, please. 
worka da mine.’ 


Foot Work. 


The late Jack London, says Tit-Bits, once 
fell behindhand in a story which he had 
promised a New York magazine. 

The editor, after repeated efforts to get 
the story, at last called at London’s hotel 
and sent up the following note: 

‘Dear Jack London: If I don’t receive 
the story within twenty-four hours, I’ll come 
up to your room and kick you down-stairs, 
and I always keep my promises.” 

London replied: 

“Dear Dick,—If I did all my work with 
my feet, I’d keep my promises, too.” 


I vera busy 


Realism. 


The late H. H. Rogers, we read in the 
Topeka State Journal, once took Mark Twain 
to see a very beautiful and valuable piece of 
sculpture. It represented a young woman 
coiling up her hair, and the workmanship 

was such that the owner’s other companions 
stood open- -mouthed in. admiration. 


“Well,” said Rogers, ‘turning to his com- 
panion for his verdict, “what do you ‘think 
of it? Grand, isn’t?” 


“Yes, it’s very pretty,” said Mark Twain, 
“but it’s not true to nature!” 

“Why not ?” inquired everyone in surprise. 

“She ought to have her mouth full of 
hairpins,” replied the humorist, gravely. 


Safe at Last. 


A man who was continually losing his 
collar-button while dressing, says the Amer- 
ican Medical Journal, complained to his wife 
about it. With an ingenuity born of the 
use of hairpins,. she told him to hold his 
collar-button in his mouth. The next morn- 
eal she was startled by an unusual commo- 
tio 

“What's the matter?” she asked anxious- 


“T’ve swallowed the collar-button,” said 
the man. 

“Well,” responded his wife, “there’s one 
comfort: for once in your life you know 


where it is.” 


The Secret of Success. 


The man who had made a huge fortune 
was speaking a few words to a number of 
students at a business class. Of course, says 
the Philadelphia Ledger, the main theme of 
his address was himself. “AIl my success in 
life, all my tremendous financial prestige,” 
he said proudly, “I owe to one thing alone 
—pluck, pluck, pluck!” He made an impres- 
sive pause here, but the effect was ruined 
by-one student, who asked impressively: 
“Yes, sir; but how are we to find the right 
people to pluck ?” 


War Tribulations. 


They were a very tired battalion and a 
very Cockney battalion, says Tit-Bits, and 
when they spoke to the members of the 
battalion who had met them their speech was 
rich with expletives. 

Said a sympathizer of the other battalion: 
. “You look jolly tired, mate. ’Ave ye bin 
ar! 

The 
swered 

“Bin 
ly the 
walked 


spokesman of the weary ones an- 
shortly and sweetly: 

fer! Why, we’ve walked over near- 
*ole o’ France, and wot we ain’t 
over we’ve got in our sandbags.” 





